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Batko%Gur Bos BONDS AND BUSINESS 


are the Necessities aes a. or si 
for the, Advancenent APITAL is Industry’s life blood. 


ek War and its aftermath— higher costs, 

of Civilization ~ larger output and the necessity for expanded 
facilities, have resulted in largely increased 
capital demands on the part of business. 


Halsey, Stuart &F Co., through the outright purchase of the 
bond and note issues of essential industries, have supplied this 
needed capital, and through distribution of the securities so 
purchased have provided investors with safe and remunerative 
opportunities for employing their surplus funds. 

Industrial bonds handled by Hadsey, Stuart &F Co. are the 
safeguarded obligations of established concerns, supplying es- 
sential commodities, enjoying experienced management and 
having a record of satisfactory earnings over a period of years. 
Representative of the Industrial bonds and notes sponsored 


; and offered by Halsey, Stuart {J Co., are the following: 
A convenient method 


for recording your in- Armour & Company 7% Convertible Gold Notes, 1930 

<n pee Associated Simmons Hardware Companies 7% Secured 
vestments is furnished 

Notes, 1925 

Continental Motors Corporation 7% Notes, 1925 
Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation 7% Convertible Deben- 
: tures, 1930 . 
out cost or obligation Utah-Idaho Sugar Company First Mortgage 7% Bonds, 
upon request for Book 1921-1930 
No.F.J.-4. 


by our Loose-Leaf Se- 
curity Record. A copy 
will be sent you with- 


CircularF.J.-3, descriptive of these and a wide variety 
of other safe investments, will be sent upon request, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
Incorporated—Successors to N. W. Halsey & Co., Chicago 
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PIONEER BANK 
| 
WESTERN MICHIGA 


DEPARTMENTS Established 1853 
BOND, FOREIGN, COMMERCIAL, 
COLLECTION, SAVINGS AND SAFETY DEPOSIT 
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wasil@=92EARLY athousand 
banks in the Great 
Central West that 
make an effort to 
please their custom- 
ers have elected 
Drovers Service to 
care for their needs 
in Chicago. 


While the strength 
of Drovers Service 
is found in quality 
rather than num- 
bers, we are proud 
of the fact that in 
proportion to its total re- 
sources the DROVERS 
NATIONAL BANK 
serves more outlying banks 
than are served by even 
some of the larger banks 
in Chicago. 

































































It means there is some- 
thing about Drovers Service 
that is not usual to find. 

















Every effort of this old, 
friendly bank is bent 
towards making its cor- 
respondent banks feel the 
personal interest that we 
take in their success. , 
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Union Stock Yards 


ELECTED! 

























Perhaps that is one of 
the reasons why “Try 
Drovers Service” has be- 
come a byword among 
bankers who know 
that Drovers Service 
will find the way 
when other meth- 


ods have failed. 


The little cour- 
tesies for which 
Drovers Service is 
noted truly reflect 
the desire to serve 
you—in little things 
as well as the big. 


Drovers Service is on the 
job every working day of 
the year to look after your 
bank’s interests in Chicago 
as conscientiously as if 
you were on the job 
yourself. 


If you are not using 
Drovers Service you are 
invited to find out about it. 


Write us today—or come 
in and talk it over next 
time you are in Chicago. 





DROVERS NATIONAL BANK 


Chicago 









Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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“The World’s ts anit 


HICAGO may well be compared to a mighty 

roundhouse at which is assembled rolling stock 
from all parts of the United States. Here at the heart 
of American commerce the currents of traffic con- 
verge, smoke rises from thousands of locomotives 
throbbing on miles of .tracks, while between the 
stations, yards and terminals of Chicago an endless 
exchange of passengers and products takes place 
throughout thé day and night. 

In the course of twenty-four hours, 1,339 passenger 
trains bearing an army of 192,000 passengers enter and 
leave this city, the terminal of 39 lines, including 22 
mighty railroad systems. 

The colossal traffic activity which forms the back- 
ground of the life of Chicago requires accurate, ade- 
quate and efficient banking service. The facilities and 
resources of the Continental & Commercial Banks are 
used by many railroads and help them to meet their 
requirements effectively. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
INVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN 50 MILLION DOLLARS 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 
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THE PEOPLES 
STATE BANK 


Capital and Surplus $ 12,500,000 
Resources over. 135,000,000 


Our main bank and twenty-two branch banking 
houses provide twenty-three points of contact with every 
phase of the financial and industrial life of Detroit. 


WOW NO 


This exceptional equipment makes it possible to 
serve our clients to the best possible advantage and 
with the greatest efficiency. 


OFFICERS 


IOHN W.STALEY . President J.T. KEENA, Chairman of the Board WILLIAM BRAASCH, Ass’t Cashier 
. A.SCHULTE . Vice-President CHARLES H. AYERS, Vice-President G.W.BEASLEY, Assistant Cashier 
OHN R. BODDE, Vice-President AUSTIN E. WING, Asst. to President CURTISC. BOGAN . Ass’t Cashier 
. P. BORGMAN, Vice-President A. H DY ‘ 


. MOC . - + Cashier C. 1. NORMAN, Manager Bond Dept. 
R. W. SMYLIE . Vice-President D.N.SWEENY . Assistant Cashier GEORGE T. COURTNEY, Auditor 


R. T. CUDMORE, Vice-President D.E. LEUTY Assistant Cashier R. P. FRASER, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS 


Russell A. Alger Lg M. Campbell \ C. Hutchins 4 rf Murphy 
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F. A. Schulte 
George H. Barbour S. Colburn ames T. Keena lowie Muir Angus Smith 
W. T. Barbour C. A. DuCharme . B. Ledyard Truman H. Newberry R. w Smylie 
ohn R. Bodde Frank J. Hecker Robert S. Mason Walter S. Russel eo W. Staley 
. P. Borgmaa Fred W. Hodges Fred T. Moran Hugo Scherer lomer Warren 
Fred T. Murphy 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Aesop’s Fable of “The Old Man and Death”. 
—With a present-day application 


Aesop tells of an old man who struggled toward his cottage 
under a load of firewood. At length, unable to bear his burden any 
longer, he let it fall and began to lament his hard fate. 





Runs 
























‘‘What pleasure had he known since first 
he drew breath in this sad world? From 
the dawn to dusk one round of ill-requited toil! 
Fable At home empty cupboards, a discontented 
wife, and disobedient children. He called 
on Death to free him from his troubles. - At 
once the King of Terrors stood before him, 
and asked him what he wanted. Awed at 
the ghastly presence, the old fellow, stam- 
mering, said it was nothing more than to 
have helped again upon his shoulders the 
bundle of sticks he had let fall.” 






And thus have we during recent years bemoaned the burden of 
high prices, and prayed that a recession might come. Yet, now 
that such a’recession has come, many are ‘‘awed at the ghastly 
presence.”’ 


Such should not be our attitude. The present is a time for pru- 
dence, unquestionably, but it is likewise a time for optimism. We 
cannot merely wish ourselves back to normal business conditions: 
We must actually go through the process of getting back, and we 
should not adopt indigo as the business color while the process is 
under way. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN SAINT LOUIS 














Resources more than $95,000,000 


1] 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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The Bank that Links the East and West 


yw The National Shawmut Bank opened in 
1836, “the West” was a three months’ journey from 
Boston. Today, the banker two thousand miles away, 
seeking assistance in financing grain, live stock or local 
packing plant, receives a reply at once. 


The grain belt shipped 18,250,000 bushels to Boston 
in 1919. New England mills use over three-fifths of 
the total American wool production. Massachusetts 
shoe factories depend upon Western hides. The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank co-operates by handling drafts, 
attending to insurance, warehousing, etc. 


New England people are thrifty, industrious crafts- 

men, affording a natural market for the products of 

Western farms and ranches. The West in turn looks 

to New England for paper, textiles, footwear and ma- 

Correspondence with chinery— industries identified with National Shawmut. 


mercantile houses is , . er : ‘ = 
cordially invited. Clients are supplied with information on credits and i:arket opportunities , 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $22,000,000 


—]S$————— 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere, 
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WITH a representative Board of 


| Directors composed of leaders 
in various lines of industry, 


‘The National Bank 


of the 


REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


Is exceptionally well-equipped to cooperate 
with the business public and invites accounts 
of responsible people requiring new or addi- 
tional banking facilities. 


Dit 2 4 2 Ose 


” IE Rh RII oars saeco dbeaws President a 
Bie, sk Gs hora as keane Pres. Bauer & Black 
BENJAMIN V. BECKER, 

Levinson, Becker, Schwartz & Frank 
LEONARD A. BUSBY, , 
President, Chicago City Railway Co. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, 
President, John V. Farwell Co. 
WILLIAM T. FENTON, 
Ist Vice-President and Manager 
ROLLIN A. KEYES, 
Pres., Franklin MacVeagh & Co. 
ROBERT W. LEATHERBEE............ armer 
SILAS J. LLEWELLYN, 
Pres., Interstate Iron and Steel Co. 

JOHN R. MORRON, 

Pres., Atlas Portland Cement Co., N. Y. 

ROBERT M. McKINNEY... .2nd Vice-President 

LOUIS FF: SWIFT... 2.3.5 Pres., Swift & Company 

CHARLES WARE, Formerly Vice-Pres. 

: National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

F. EDSON WHITE... .Vice-Pres., Armour & Co. 





























RESOURCES OVER - - $44,000,000 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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President W. AXTELL - . . . Asst. Cashier 
- + Vice-President ~ of L Asst. Cashier 
J.L.DRISCOLL . . . Asst. to President . E. HERRICK *. Asst. Cashier 


D. R. KENDALL Cashier . L. WISTRAND . . . Asst. Cashier 


Capital and Surplus Ss Resources over 


$2,250,000 =" $25,000,000 
THE LIVE STOCK xaroxazs BANK 
Corn Belt Banks 


find it advantageous to maintain their active 
accounts at the point where proceeds of live 
stock shipments become immediately available 
as Chicago exchange and reserve. 








| 
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“PEOPLES SERVICE” has a 
personality acquired from Fifty-five 
Years of banking experience. 


This Bank has established and 
maintains this personal relation- 
ship with its Bank Correspondents. 


ii iii oo oo 





PEOPLES 
NATIONAL a dependable and a responsive 


A Pittsburgh account here means 


Pittsburgh correspondent. 


BANK 


Capital and Surplus, $ 3,000,000 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. Total Resources . . 31,000,000 
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MeEmBER FEDERAL RESERVE Bank, District No. 10 


NATIONAL 
BANK | 
Denver, CoLorabo. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL - - - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS - - ~4'250'000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS(NET) °250'000 


» »« e OFFICERS ...- 


J. C. MITCHELL, President 
HENRY M. PORTER . - Vice-President HARRY C. JAMES - - - Vice-President 
W,. B. MORRISON .- - ° Vice-President EDW. S_ IRISH =- ~ - Vice-President 
J. Ww. a eal Secretary and Trust Officer 
W. FAIRCLOTH, Sa 



























B. F. BATES - - - - ‘aolnetans Guemee H. S. INGRAM - - - Assistant Cashier 
@. H. KING - - Assistant Cashier A. G. MANLEY - - - Assistant Cashier 
=. we WELLS - - - Assistant Cashier Cc. L. GREEN - - - Assistant Cashier 














Kindly make application to receive our compli- 
mentary Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, and Mining Conditions in Colorado, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico :: Regular Reports from over 
one hundred and fifty well-informed bankers :: 
Everyone interested in these states will find 
them very valuable ° 















',.. DIRECTORS... 


HEORY GEUNARD 9 som a pom ROBLIN H/ DAVIS. 

Vv - Oo 

JOHN C. MITCHELL oar aanaeealane SAM’L D. NICHOLSON 
HARRY C. JAMES - JAS. B. GRANT 

W. B. MORRISON Cc. S. MOREY H. E. COLLBRAN 

Ss. N. HICKS C. MacA. WILLCOX K. C. SCHUYLER 








ae oe See oars: First National Bank, Chase Nationa! Bank, National City 
Harriman National Bank 

CHICAGO ee Corn Exchange National Bank, Continental and Commercial 

ationa n 

ST. LOUIS CORRESPONDENTS: Merchants-Laciede National Bank, Central National Bank. 

Correspondents in the principal cities of the Middle States, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, California, 
and throughout the Northwest. 

This Bank has a Savings Department which pays interest at the rate of 4% per annum, payable 

semi-annually. Deposits made on or before the Sth of the month draw interest from the ist. 
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MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 


An American Bank for Foreign Trade 


44 PINE STREET NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE MADRID OFFICE 
732 Gravier Street Gran Via 14 


PARIS OFFICE BARCELONA OFFICE 
11 bis. Boulevard, Haussmann Rambla de los, Estudios-Canuda 2 










































AFFILIATED BANKS 


BANCO MERCANTIL AMERICANO de COLOMBIA, 
Bogota, Barranquilla, Cartagena, Medellin, Cali, Girardot, 
Manizales Honda, Armenia, Bucaramanga, Cticuta. 
BANCO MERCANTIL AMERICANO del PERU, Lima, 
Arequipa, Chiclayo, Callao, Trujillo, Piura. 
BANCO MERCANTIL AMERICANO de CARACAS, 
e Caracas, La Guayra, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello. 


AMERICAN MERCANTILE BANK OF BRAZIL, Para, 
Pernambuco. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NICARAGUA, Managua, Blue- 
fields, Leon, Granada. 


BANCO MERCANTIL AMERICANO de CUBA, Havana, 
Ciego de Avila. 


BANCO MERCANTIL de COSTA RICA, San José. 


BANCO ATLANTIDA, La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, San Pedro 
Sula, Puerto Cortez, Tela. 
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DIRECTORS | 

F JAMES BROWN WILLIAM P. CONWAY R. 8S. HECHT = 
3 Brown Brothers & Co. Vice-Pres., Guaranty Trust Pres., Hibernia Bank and 

F THATCHER M. BROWN Company of New York Trust Co., New Orleans 

= Brown Brothers & Co. GEORGE W. DAVISON ARTHUR REYNOLDS: 

= FREDERICK STRAUSS Pres., Central Union Trust Vice-President, Continental = 

E J. & W. Seligman & Co. Company of New York — eee National 

2 WILLIAM P. PHILIPS WILLIAM A. GASTON ane etc waeee = 

2 | J. & W. Seligman & Co. Chairman of ‘the Board, yee a aoe eon 

= CHARLES H. SABIN National Shawmut Bank of umbia frust Co., . “— ; = 

= President, Guaranty Trust Boston ADOLFO STAHL, New York 

= Company of New York HERBERT FLEISHHACKER sas = ae Vice-Pres. 

2] ALBERT BRETON Pres., Anglo and London- and General Manager 

=) Vice-Pres., Guaranty Trust Paris National Bank of San JASON A. NEILSON 

i Company of New York Francisco Vice-President 


. Paid up Capital, and Surplus $10,000,000 
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You Bankers and 
Business Men Who 


Occasionally 


Come to Buftalo— 
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are cordially invited to con- 
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sider our offices your 


POTVEY 
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headquarters while in town. 
Make this ‘the place where 


you meet the men with 


TOY 







SPANO OA GANG 


whom you do business. 







We want to get acquainted 
with you and shall be 


pleased to serve you per- 


WACO GAY 







TE 


sonally in any possible way. 





TOOTS. 





THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
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Capital and Surplus - - - - $ 17,000,000 
Deposits - - - = - - = $100,000,000 
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MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 
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The Bank of Detroit Was Opened for Business March Ist, 1916 


Total Assets Now Over $22,000,000 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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This Bank Serves 
All Rhode Island 


HHROUGH its main office in Providence and eight 

branches in the other principal centers, the Indus- 
trial Trust Company promptly and satisfactorily can 
carry out your orders in every part of the state where 
your business or personal finances may reach. 



















Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
More than ‘ ‘ : . $ 9,000,000 


Resources More than : ‘ - 80,000,000 


SAMUEL P. COLT H. MARTIN BROWN 
Chairman Board of Directors President 























DIRECTORS 


Samuel P. Colt Harold J. Gross Henry A. Hoffman 
Joshua M. Addeman R. Livingston Beeckman Alfred M. Coats 
James M. Scott Walter S. Ballou Frank L. Pierce 

H. Martin Brown Albert H. Sayles Edward B. Aldrich 
J. Milton Payne Henry W. Harvey Florrimon M. Howe 
Eben S. Littlefield James M. Pendleton Frederic W. Howe 
Ezra Dixon Everett I. Rogers Walter R. Angell 
Lyman B. Goff Erling C. Ostby Frederick L. Jenckes 
Samuel M. Nicholson John S. Holbrook Edgar J. Lawnes 
James R. MacColl Edward H. Rathbun Le Baron B. Colt 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Providence, Rhode Island 







BRANCHES 


Pawtucket Woonsocket. Westerly Warren 
Newport Bristol Pascoag Wickford 






Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing te our advertisers. 
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BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS LIMITED, 


Head Office: 7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


@ 5$ to £ 
Capital Subscribed - - - $85,955,600 
Capital Paid Up pices 10,744,450 
Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits 7,571,440 


Deposits, etc., at 31st December, 1919 337,653,105 


302 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign Exchange , 
Business Transacted. 


THE BANK IS PREPARED TO ACT AS AGENTS FOR FOREIGN BANKS ON USUAL TERMS 

























= LLOYDS BANK 
9) ~ LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED . $353,396,900 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 70,679,380 





RESERVE FUND - 49,886,410 
DEPOSITS, &. -~ - 1,621,541,195 
ADVANCES, &c.-— - 821,977,505 





THIS BANK HAS ABOUT 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 17, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
The Agency of Foreign and Colonial Banks is undertaken. 








Affiliated Banks: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK LIMITED. 
Auxiliary : 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, Ltd. 


Rw Ri: + tr RRR aeosepaem (RSME RRR 
ESTABLISHED IN 1833 
($5=£1) 
Subscribed Capital - $ 199,671,600 
Paid-up Capital - 39,034,320 
Uncalled and Reserve Liability 160,637,280 
Reserve Fund - ~ - 36,195,205 
Deposits (June, 1920) - - 1,281 ,641,240 
Advances, Etc. - - - 839,636,975 





The Bank has 
892 Offices in England 
and Wales 


Current Accounts 


Opened 


Deposits Received | 
and 
Every Description 
of 
Banking Business 
’ Transacted 





HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 


PRINCES STREET OFFICE: (UNION) 2, PRINCES STREET, E. C. 2 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: (SMITHS) 1, LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 3 
CORNHILL OFFICE: (PRESCOTT’S) 50, CORNHILL, E. C. 3 


The Bank has Branches or Agents throughout the United Kingdom and Correspondents in all parts of the'world 

Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 

BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN Banking and EXCHANGE business transacted. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank’s List of Branches, Agents and Correspondents may be had on appli- 
cation at the Head Office, and any of the Bank’s Branches. 


AUXILIARY 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED 
LONDON (31, Threadneedle Street, E. C. 2) 
(71, Haymarket, S. W. 1. West End Branch) 
PARIS (3, Place de l’Opera) 
BIARRITZ HAVRE NICE BRUSSELS ZURICH 
BORDEAUX MARSEILLES ANTWERP CGLOGNE 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


Established 1836 


NNR TN 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-Up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - 
Deposits cure s0, 192) = 


£45,200,000 
38,096,363 
10,840,112 
10,840,112 
£367,667,322 


OVER 1460 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: 
5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


He 


Directors: 3 


Tue Ricut Hon. REGINALD McKENNA, Chairman 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW Esg., C.B.E., London, ALEXANDER H. GOSCHEN, Esgq., London, Depu'y Chairmen 


THE RIGHT a, TaD AIREDALE, Leeds 

Sir PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., G. B. E., Liverpool 
ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Eso., Liverpool 

Sir JAMES BELL, Bart., C.B., Montgreenan, Ayrshire 
WILLIAM BENNETT, Esoq., London 

WILLIAM T. BRAND, Esg., London 

WALTER S. M. VS 


STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esg., London 
OHN FP. DetaNO. a. C.B.E., London 
AVID DAVIES, M.P., Liandin 
Tue Ricut Hon. Tae EARL OF DENBIGH, C.V.0., London 
FRANK DUDLEY one Esq., C.B., Birmingham 
FREDERICK aae ae FOX, Esg., Liverpool 
H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester 
JOHN GLASBROOK, Eso., Swansea 


SAMUEL B ree’, Esq. 


FREDERICK HYD 


EDGAR W. WOOLLEY, Esq. 


CHARLES GOW, Esa., hanes 
JOHN HENDER SON, Glasgo 
Sir HARRY CASSIE HOLDEN'S. Baar. London 
Lt, Cot. CHARLES E. JOHNSTON, D.S.O., M.C., London 
CEARLES THOMAS MILBURN, Esg., London 
FR RICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq., Birmingham 
The an Hon. LORD PIRRI E, K. P., London 
EMMANUEL MICHEL RODOCANACHI, Esg., London 
Sir THOMAS ROYDEN, Bart. C.H., M.P., Liverpool 
Sir ae D. STERN, London 
DMUND TURT 2 B52, M. = Thirsk 
LEWIS H. WALTERS, Lond 
THE a = 7, Sir in GUY #LgETWOOD WILSON, K.C.B., 


WILLIAM PiZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esog., Coventry 
Sir DAVID YULE, London 


Esa. soi Managing Directors 


Jornt GENERAL MANAGERS: 
R. RICHARDS, H. MARE, J..G. BUCHANAN 


—_——_ $$ 
Overseas Branch: 
65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Foreign Banking Business of Every Description Undertaken 


ATLANTIC OFFICES: 
** Aquitania,’”’ ‘‘ Imperator,’’ ‘‘ Mauretania ’”’ 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


Over 110 Offices in Ireland Over 150 Offices in Scotland 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 






Bankers to the Government in 
British East Africa and Uganda 









$ 5=£1 


| Subscribed Capital ; . $15,000,000 
| Paid-Up Capital , : ; 7,500,000 
| Reserve Fund : ‘ ‘ 10,000,000 
















HEAD OFFICE: 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 





BRANCHES: 


. 
l CALCUTTA TUTICORIN ZANZIBAR 
i BOMBAY COCHIN MOMBASA a 
Hi MADRAS RANGOON ; NAIROBI Senge British 
HH} KURRACHEE MANDALAY NAKURU Colony Afeies 
Hi CHITTAGONG COLOMBO KISUMU 
i AMRITSAR KANDY ENTEBBE 
CAWNPORE NEWERA ELIYA KAMPALA Uganda 
DELHI ADEN JINJA ; 
LAHORE STEAMER POINT, ADEN TANGA Tangenyika 


DAR-ES-SALAAM Territory 






LONDON BANKERS :—BANK OF ENGLAND—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION 
BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED—NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


The Bank Conducts Every Description 
of Eastern Banking Business 





Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
on application. Interest payable June 30 and December 31. 









Current Accounts are opened, and provided they do not fall below £200, interest 
is allowed on the Minimum Monthly Balances at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. 


Readere will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 


ORGANIZATION - PRODUCTION CONTROL ,£% 
METHODS AND PROCESSES , 


© Jor Higher Standards N 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 











What Valuation Does 
For the Banker 


beers a business concern makes application to you for 

a loan it is necessary that you know exactly the 
present valuation of its plant and if it is insured on the basis 
of that valuation. 


Furthermore, an accurate knowledge of plant and depart- 
mental values is indispensable in cost finding. At the 
present time, proper cost finding determines profits to an 
extent that cannot be ignored. And the profits of a business 
largely determine the value of that business as security 
for a loan. 


For this reason, and others, there is an increasing demand 
in American Business for an exact knowledge of values. 


The Estes Financial Report supplies both contracting 
parties to a loan—the banker and the industrial executive 
—with a conservative yet fair plant valuation. 





In addition, the Estes Report includes— 


1. A History and Description of the 


Business. 
2. A Description of the Plant. 
3. An Audit. 


4. A Discussion of Present and Prob- 
able Future Business Conditions. 


5. Pertinent Recommendations for 
Increasing Production and De- 
creasing Costs. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


The prospectus of our Division of Appraisement explains 
briefly how this report may be had. A copy will be mailed 
to you on request. 


Address Division of Appraisement 


|-\/- Estes INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL ENCINEERS SS} 


1506 Century Building 1123 Broadway 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
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BANKERS IN WASHINGTON 


John S. Drum of’San Francisco is elected’ president— 
Los Angeles in 1921—Changes in the Constitution,are 
approved—Par Clearance furnishes lively debate 


HE = forty-sixth 

annual conven- 

tion of the American 

Bankers’ Association 

was held in Washing- 

ton, D. C., October 18 
to 22. 

The following offi- 
cers were elected for 
the ensuing year. 

President, John 8. 
Drum, president Mer- 
eantile Trust Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

First vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas B. 
MacAdams, vice-pres- 
ident, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Second vice-pres- 
ident, John H. Pue- 
licher, Marshall & 
Iisley Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General secretary, Guy E. Bowerman. 

Treasurer, Harry M. Rubey, president, 
Rubey National Bank, Golden, Col. 

General counsel, Thomas B. Paton. 

Assistant secretary and treasurer, Will- 
iam G. Fitzwilson. 

Manager, protection department, L. W. 
Gammon. 


Trust Company Section 
President, Edmund D. Hulbert, president, 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co., Chicago. 
First vice-president, J. A. House, presi- 
dent, Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleve- 
land. 
Secretary, Leroy H. Mershon. 


Savings Bank Section 
President, W. A. Sadd, president, Chat- 
tanooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Vice-president, Raymond R. Frazier, 
president, Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary, Leo Day Woodworth. 


Clearing House Section 
President, A. A. Crane, vice-president, 
First and Security National Bauk, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Vice-president, John R. Washburn, vice- 
president, Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 


Secretary, A. T. Matthew. 


State Secretaries Section 
President, D. 8. Kloss, secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Bankers’ Association. 
First vice-president, Andrew Smith, In- 
diana Bankers’ Association. 
Second vice-president, W. B. Hughes, 
Nebraska Bankers’ Association. 


Secretary-Treasurer, M. A. Graettinger, 


Illinois Bankers’ Association. 


National Bank Section 


President, Henry H. McKee, president, 
National Capital Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-president, John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent, National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis. 

Chairman, executive committee, Waldo 
Newcomer, president, National Exchange 
Bank. 

Secretary, Edgar E. Mountjoy. 


State Bank Section 


President, E. C. McDougal, president, 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice-president, R. 8. Hecht, president, 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans. 

Chairman, executive committee, Fred Col- 
lins, vice-president, Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Secretary, George E. Allen. 

The 1921 convention will be held in Los 
Angeles. 

The report which follows of the retiring 
president of the Association, R. S. Hawes, 
shows the excellent progress made during 
the past year and touches on the many big 
problems that now confront the bankers of 
America. These various problems were 
discussed at length both on the floor of the 
convention and in the sectional meetings. 
It is, of course, quite beyond the limitations 
of this issue of the magazine to present a 
complete report of the convention proceed- 
ings, still there will be found on the pages 
that follow broad and enlightening refer- 
ences to many phases of banking that are 
commanding serious attention now. 

The par clearance question which has 
long’ been holding the middle of the stage 
was the subject of lively debate at a meet- 
ing of the state bank section. 

A resolution was adopted ‘‘ condemning 
and deprecating methods employed by the 
board’? in its relations with the state banks 
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which are not members of the reserve sys- 
tem, although the board did not lack de- 
fenders during the discussion of the resolu- 
tion. 

Some of the speakers declared Gov. 
Ilarding had employed ‘‘forece and eo- 
ercion’’ by enforcing the use of the par 
clearance system under which many state 
banks were said to have been compelled to- 
enter the reserve system or lose certain 
classes of business. This was ‘‘not only 
unfair, but without basis in law.’ it was 
asserted. f 

Charles de B. Claiborne of New Orleans 
declared the service rendered by the banks 
in the transfer of checks was legitimate 
and that the banks were entitled to com- 
pensation. 

The reserve board’s stanchest defender 
was O. Howard Wolfe of Philadelphia, 
who asserted that abolition of the clear- 
ance and remittance charges and _ es- 
tablishment of the countrywide gold set- 
tlement saved bankers and commercial in- 
terests $135,000,000 last year. This amount, 
he said, would have been exacted as a 
‘‘tax’’ on business had not the board or- 
ganized a system to clear all exchange of 
bank drafts. 

The convention voted to refer the report 
of its committee on the McFadden bill, 
proposing a tax on gold used in the arts 
and a bonus to producers of gold, to the 
economic policy commission ‘‘for further 
consideration.’’ The committee had re- 
ported adversely upon the bill, and the re- 
port was submitted to George M. Reynolds. 
Representative McFadden of Pennsylvania 
was given an opportunity to defend the 
measure before the convention, to which he 
is a delegate, and a motion by John 8. 
Drum proposing to refer the whole matter 
to the economic policy commission was then 
adopted, after a substitute providing for 
receiving and filing the report of the com- 
mittee and Mr. McFadden’s statement had 
been voted down. 

The special committee appointed by the 
association to study the measure submitted 
a report vigorously opposing the bill as 
an attack on ‘‘a basic element of the gold 
standard,’’ while Representative McFad- 
den, author of the bill, defended the pro- 
posed law, declaring that the addition of 
new gold to the nation’s reserve would 







































































COL. R. N. HARPER 


Washington Chamber of Commerce. 


assist deflation and .stimulate a healthy 
return to normal. 

The special committee in its report con- 
tended that gold miners were only one of 
the many industrial sufferers from the 
war and might well look forward to a re- 
turn of an industrial situation which would 
more than compensate for their present 
stringency. 

Mr. McFadden declared that the average 
cost of raw materials in all industries dur- 
ing the war period had increased 112 per 
cent, while the users of gold in the indus- 
tries continued to obtain their raw material 
at the pre-war price fixed by the govern- 
ment. 

- Secretary of the Treasury Houston de- 
livered an address in which he declared 
there can be no reduction in taxation. He 
declared that in order to meet current bills, 
including interest on sinking fund charges, 
and also to retire the floating indebtedness 
and a considerable part of the Victory 
notes before the close of the fiscal year 
1923, tax receipts must be kept up to the 
level of not less than $4,000,000,000 a year. 

On the basis of present diminishing re- 
ceipts the total for the fiscal year 1921 may 
not materially exceed that figure. 

In making these statements Secretary 
Houston made it clear he did not commit 
himself to existing schedules or to specific 
taxation. He said it was important that 
there should be a prompt resurvey of the 
situation, with a view to the revision of 
the revenue law, in order to eliminate in- 
equities and inequalities. Mr. Houston 
urged the repeal of the excess profits tax, 
a modification of income surtaxes, and ad- 
ministrative changes. 

Commenting on the advocacy by some 
of the cancellation of the war debt of 
foreign nations, Mr. Houston said he did 
not believe such a program would be re- 
ceived with favor by american taxpayers, 





These three men contributed much to the enjoyment of convention visitors. 


JOSHUA EVANS, JR. 


Mr. 


who would realize that if the debts were 
canceled they would have to pay taxes to 
meet the interest and redeem the principal, 
amounting to $10,000,000,000. Mr. Hous- 
ton said there was little immediate prospect 
of the repayment of the foreign debt. 


Secretary Houston opposed the sug- 
gestion that Liberty loans be refunded at 
a higher rate of interest to improve market 
prices. He said there was little doubt but 
that the major part of the outstanding 
bonds would in the near future return 
towards par and perhaps go to a premium 
before maturity. 


Discussing the general credit situation, 
Secretary Houston elaborated on his views 
with respect to agricultural credit which 
he explained before a delegation of farm- 
ers last week. 

Mr. Houston said the farmers are ‘‘nat- 
urally disturbed and distressed,’’ but are 
seeking relief ‘‘through measures, some of 
which are not practicable, and others of 
which are suicidal.’’ 


Resolutions approving the M’Hugh plan 
for a $100,000,000 export financing corpo- 
ration were adopted by the association. 

Under the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention the president of the association is 
authorized to call a conference of bankers 
and business men, at which a committee 
will be selected to proceed with the financ- 
ing of the corporation. 

The credit and deflation policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board were approved by 
the association. 

The question of revising the revenue laws 
and appealing some of the tax laws, par- 
ticularly the excess profits tax, were con- 
sidered at length. 

After listening to an address by M. A. 
Traylor, president of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago, the savings 
bank section of the convention adopted 
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especially satisfactory to the delegates and their friends. Grant is a dynamic and bli i 
the alert for the convenience and comfort of the city’s guests. SS Cas Whe en See 


His handling of the hotel committee was ~ 





resolutions opposing tax exemption of se- 
curities. 

Mr. Traylor read a letter from an officer 
of a public utility corporation proposing 
that public utility securities be given tax 
exempton on the same basis as municipal 
bonds. Mr. Traylor strongly opposed any 
such action. 


Controller of the Currency John Skelton 
Williams was censured for his attack upon 
New York banks for excessive interest 
rates. 


A flareup over a paragraph relating te . 
Mr. Williams’ recent statement marked the 
adoption of the resolutions, when Daniel 
F, Guinan, Mahoney, Pa., took the floor to 
defend the controller. Mr. Guinan insisted 
that the controversy was one between & 
government official and certain individuals, 
and that the association had no business 
interfering. 


Other delegates took issue with him and 
when the motion was put scarcely a dis 
senting voice was heard. 

Following adjournment, Mr. Williams is- 
sued another blast against the Néw York 
bankers, whom he says have charged exces- 
sive interest rates. . Mr. Williams said that 
criticisms of his recent statement seem 
‘‘rather vague and feeble.’’ 

John 8. Drum, San Francisco, new as- 
sociation president, said the three subjects 
of paramount importance during the com- 
ing year will be revision of tax laws, finane 
ing of foreign trade, and blue sky legit 
lation. 

M. A. Traylor, president, First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, in a report 
from the committee on state legislation, 
recommended laws in the various states to 
permit state banks to invest in foreign 
banking institutions in the same way that 


(Continued on page 75) 
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These remarkable photographs give a graphic idea of the beauty of the nation’s Capital. The upper views show the south front of the White 
House with its magnificent gardens, the Union Station and the Washington post office. The lower views are of the War College and grounds and 
the Capitol building with Pennsylvania Avenue in the background. 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT HAWES 


Membership of A. B. A. largest in history, 22,687—a net 


increase of 2,473—Budget system is recommended—Industrial 


TNDER the constitution it is required 

that the president shall make an 
annual report to the convention—first, of 
the affairs of the association, and second, 
of the Executive Council. The latter re- 
port will be presented to you, and it is 
asked that it be made a part of the re- 
cords without reading, as it is largely a 
matter of detail. 

The association has steadily progressed 
during the past year, both in its activi- 
ties and in its membership. 


Membership 

In closing the books as of August 31 
of this year, the membership of our asso- 
ciation was 22,687, a net increase of 2473. 

The membership is the largest in the 
history of the association, and the in- 
crease in the fiseal year the greatest. 

The splendid campaign inaugurated by 
the officers at the headquarters of the as- 
sociation, together with the co-operation 
of vice-presidents and members of the 
Executive Council, is responsible for this 
large increase. It is essential, of course, 
that the membership of our association 
steadily increase as its potential power 
lies in the number of its members. 


Financial 

The financial affairs of the association 
will be covered in detail by the General 
Secretary ’s report. 

Our expenditures for the fiscal year have 
been $414,215.79, our income $436,448.10, 
leaving a net balance of $22,232.31. 

For several years it has been the cus- 
tom to carry over from the previous ad- 
ministration a deficit of varying size. 
This year it is a pleasure to advise the 
incoming administration it will not be 
burdened with a deficit. 

Serious consideration should be given 
to the development of a scientific ‘‘ budget 
system’’ for the association—the setting 
aside of an emergency fund and an effec- 
tive medium of distributing moneys to 
Committees and Sections. 


Administrative Committee 

The Administrative Committee has been 
active, faithful and loyal in their ad- 
ministration of affairs during the past 
year. The one object in the mind of every 
member of the committee has been to 
serve the American Bankers and to ad- 
minister the affairs of the assoeiation in 
intervals between meetings of the Execu- 
tive Council on a broad standard of ser- 
vice to the whole banking community. 
Every member of the committee deserves 
the thanks of this convention for his un- 
failing loyalty to the welfare of the as- 
sociation, and as president I certify to 
their effective work and co-operation. 


General Secretary 
Following the resignation of Colonel 
Fred, E. Farnsworth, the Administrative 
Committee elected Mr. Guy E. Bowerman 


unrest and the high cost of living—Protect legitimate investors 


of St. Anthony, Idaho, for General Sec- 
retary of the association. 

We feel the association is particularly 
fortunate in obtaining the services of this 
executive—a man of broad vision, of pleas- 
ing personality, and of well known accom- 
plishment. The few months he has served 
in the headquarters office gives evidence of 
his unfaltering loyalty and continuous co- 
operation. Each succeeding month will 
justify, we feel sure, the election of Gen- 
eral Secretary Bowerman, and prove the 
wisdom of having placed at the head of 
the headquarters office a man who has the 
ability and willingness to perform the 
very important duties which devolve upon 
that position. 


Sections 

The sections of the association reports 
will be filed by the presidents of these 
various sections of the association, includ- 
ing the Trust Company, Savings Bank, 
National Bank, State Bank, State Secre- 
taries and Clearing House, and from these, 
comprehensive and accurate knowledge can 
be had of the work accomplished by the 
divisions of the greater association and 
the unfaltering endeavor of the executive 
committees of these various bodies to 
render a service which will measure up to 
their responsibility in eyery way. 

It would be an intrusion to comment 
upon the various activities of these sec- 
tions, but, suffice to say, each and every 
one of them has constituted itself a strong 
factor in the affairs of the association. 

The American Institute of Banking 
continues to prosper and develop, being 
a source of pride to the American Bank- 
ers. The constructive work being done by 
young men of the banks deserves the most 
favorable commendation. Our loyal sup- 
port and assistance should be given to 
them in every way. 


Legal Department 

Under the able management of General 
Counsel Thomas B. Paton, this depart- 
ment has developed, broadened its scope 
of service, rendering the most valuable 
and efficient returns to the members of 
the association. 

The Digest of Opinions compiled by 
Thomas B. Paton, with the assistance of 
his juniors, has received the favorable 
commendation of many prominent lawyers, 
and its sale was gratifying to the ad- 
ministration, as well as being a source of 
profit. As this department develops, it 
becomes more and more useful to the 
members, being recognized as an authority 
upon banking questions. 


Protective Department 


The constantly increasing crime wave 
which has swept over the country has 
caused this department increased expense 
and activities, which is the natural out- 
growth of increased membership. Unfor- 
tunately, the finances of the association do 











not permit continuing an unlimited con- 
tract for rendering protection. Some 
method should be evolved by the Council 
to continue this service on a basis which 
will not prove an impairment to the other 
activities and a drain upon the financial 
resources of the association. 

The question of how good the service 
rendered by the Protective Department is 
has been one of thorough investigation, 
and justifies the feeling that it has 
measured up to similar service rendered 
by other organizations. It is recognized 
that the work of the Protective Depart- 
ment is one which is most appreciated by 
our rural members and to them is rendered 
the large percentage of service. 


Publicity 


Tne Journal of the American Bankers 
Association has improved its appearance 
and reading matter within the current 
year. 

The Council and Administrative Com- 
mittee have been giving serious and 
thoughtful consideration to the future of 
the publication of our association. The 
questions considered were: the publication 
of a magazine which would measure up 
to the dignity of the Association—this 
would entail a large expenditure. The 
second: the advisability of discontinuing 
a magazine and issuing a bulletin of in- 
formation. 

Your Executive Council will undoubtedly 
render a proper decision in this matter 
which will, we hope, find accord with the 
membership as a whole. 

The Banker Farmer continues to be a 
splendid medium reaching the agricultural 
distriets with its message and emphasizing 
the necessity for a close alliance between 
banking, industry and agriculture. It 
should be given encouragement and as- 
sistance. 

The American Institute of Banking 
Bulletin is worthy of that Section. It 
excites favorable comment, carrying a 


message of information which is valuable . 


and instructive. 

Public Relations Committee created by 
the last convention has functioned splen- 
didly, and is emphasizing to the country 
the results of co-operation among bankers, 
the results of the bankers’ service to the 
nation, and the activities of the associa- 
tion. This committee should become a 
commission of the association with full 
powers and sufficient appropriation, which, 
if done, it is prophesied that the incoming 


year will prove a splendid one in its activi- 
ties. 


New Constitution Committee 
The New Constitution Committee was 
appointed under authority of the Admin- 
istrative Committee, and confirmed by the 
Council, after a thorough analysis and 


‘eareful consideration of the present con- 


stitution of our association, Their work 
has been constructive and progressive. The 
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document to be presented to the conven- 
tion contains articles of a nature which 
will broaden the functions and operations 
of the association, emphasize its import- 
ance and effectiveness nationally, and de- 
mocratize its operations. 

The committee’s work has been with 
but one vision and thought, and that was 
to write a Constitution and By-Laws upon 
which structure the future greater and 
bigger association can rest with safety. 
Your particular atten- 
tion is directed to the 
report of this com- 
mittee with the hopes 
it will receive your 
unanimous approval. \B| 

| 
4 
| 


Committee on Com- 


merce and Marine 


Under the chair- 
manship of John H. | 
McHugh, assisted by | 
the secretary, W. F. 
Collins, the Committee 


on Commerce and Ma- 
rine has accomplished 
a great work for the 
bankers of the coun- 
try and no_ report 
would be complete 
without an acknowl- 
edgment of their ser- 

| 


vices. Special atten- 
tion to their report to 
the convention is 
asked. 

By constant con- 
ference and a develop- 
ment of the McHugh 
plan for the organiza- 
tion of a one hundred 
million dollar foreign 
financing’ corporation, 
they have presented an 
economically sound 
plan, which in co- 
operation with com- 
mittees from United 
States Chamber of 
Commerce, and The 
Foreign Trades Coun- 
cil, will be launched, 
and we trust success- 
fully. 

This committee has 
also kept in touch 
with and handled the 
details incidental to 
the contact between 
our association and all 
matters of foreign 
trade and finance. 


The Library 









placing in the curriculum of schools either 
financial books or textbooks, including 
problems and text matter that would in- 
crease the understanding of banks and 
banking methods. Their work shows in- 
itiative and progress. 

The question of education is one of wide 
scope, and important to the Association, 
and requires constant attention and pa- 
tience to actomplish results. ° 

Recommendation is made that the asso- 
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The Currency Commission has given 
careful consideration to some very im- 
portant economic questions, and will pre- 
sent a report to the convention. 

The Special Transportation Committee 
was particularly effective in its efforts and 
its work evidenced in the Esch-Cummins 
Bill which finally passed Congress, which 
included five out of the six recommenda- 
tions of the committee. No more impor- 
tant subject has received the consideration 
of our association. 

Federal Legislative 
Committee and Coun- 
cil. While a Council 
E Committee, it is of 
5 the utmost importance 
| to all bankers. Their 


report is evidence 
enough of their activi- 
ties, but any report 
of the association’s 
aetivities would .be in- 
complete indeed did it 
not mention the work 
performed by _ this 
body of bankers, and 
particularly commend 
the activities of their 
chairman, Mr. Fred 
Collins, and their sec- 
retary. 

Committee of Five 
will present its report 
and the vigilance of 
its chairman apd mem- 
bers on this subject 
has been’ constant. 
Their endeavor to 
serve the bankers has 
been evidenced at all 
times. Circumstances 
made it impossible for 
them to carry out cer- 
tain plans which they, 
initiated. ~ 

State Legislative 
Committee has been 
active in its endeavors 
to create and amend 
State laws for the 
betterment of condi- 
tions generally. 

The Committee on 
Americanization and 
Thrift is a new com- 
mittee having form- 
ulated plans with a 
farsighted idea of the 
future, based on the 
slow and gradual de- 
velopment of the 
public mind, and while 
zs this work has not 











The question of the 
continuation of the 
Library, its lack of service to the mem- 
bers, its inaccessibility to the average 
banker, and the cost of maintenance, have 
been given thoughtful consideration. 

It has been decided, therefore, that the 
Library be discontinued, and that either 
it be sold or combined with a: financial 
Library on Wall Street which will be 
available for use of our association. 


Committee on Education 


The Committee on Education has labored 
under unusual difficulties to encourage the 











ciation discontinue its efforts and request 
the American Institute of Banking to take 
up the whole question of education as 
part of its operations. 


Agricultural Commission 


The Agricultural Commission has ren- 
dered invaluable service to the citizens of 
America. Its chairman and the individual 
members have been constantly working 
to develop the primary wealth of our coun- 
try and deserve the most favorable com- 
mendation for results accomplished. 


mS, progressed as far as 

its chairman and 

members would like, 
thoughtful attention should be given to 
the recommendations which this report 
will contain, for no greater factor is 
apparently necessary in our future pros- 
perity than increasing the thrift of the 
American people. 

It is recommended that the name of this 
committee be changed to ‘‘ Public and Pri- 
vate Thrift Commission. ’’ 

Our committee appointed to attend the 
International Conference in Paris, will 
file an interesting report and grateful 


(Continued on page 40) 
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SURVEYING THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE COUNTRY BANKER 


The country banks hold considerably more than 
50% of the demand and time deposits of the 


T 5 o’clock in the morning, Bill 
Smith, the Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jonesville, awakened by 
the familiar crow of his roosters, rubbed 
his eyes and tumbled out of bed. The 
farm chores were to be attended to for 
Bill Smith made most of his living out 
of his little farm although he drew down 
a stipend called a salary from the bank. 
Bill probably did not realize that he was 
a unique and typically American institu- 
tion, but nevertheless an American institu- 
tion he was—and is—for in practically 
every other country in the world the 
branch banking system has long ago super- 
seded the independent country banks. In 
the United States, however, country banks 
hold considerably more than 50 per cent of 
the demand and time deposits of the na- 
tion, handle and finance the actual pro- 
duction of practically all of the raw prod- 
ucts of the union and incidentally pay 
75 per cent of the dues of the American 
Bankers Association. Surely, then, Bill 
Smith, the country banker, is a very im- 
portant man. And his importance grows 
in our estimation as we realize his varied 
activities for we soon come to know that 
he is able to talk at any time on any 
subject—from army-worms to tractors, 
from Mary Pickford to Babe Ruth—and 
that he is always on the job when any 
matter of. public concern is at stake. He 
is usually a member of the school board and 
the town council, a director of the Com- 
mercial Club, a leader in the volunteer fire 
départment, clerk of the church and secre- 
tary of the Sunday school, captain of the 
Boy Scouts, treasurer of the county fair, 
an officer of the local lodge and the com- 
munity’s general utility man. With these 
small duties added to his banking re- 
sponsibilities, he must still find time to 
act as godfather for the babies and pall- 
bearer for those who have drawn their last 
check. Your country banker to be success- 
ful must, therefore, possess the knack of 
being everywhere at every time and always 
in the right place at the right time, and— 
thanks to Henry Ford—he usually is. 

To enumerate all of the problems of 
country banking would be an endless task 
but an indication of their nature and their 
importance to a local community can to 
some extent be gained by following the 
activities of the Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jonesville during one day 
of his strenuous career. 


Bill Smith Dusts Off His Desk 
and Starts In 
Well then, Bill Smith spent the early 
hours of the morning on the farm and 
then at about 8 o’clock proceeded to the 





nation and pay 73% of the dues of the A. B. A. 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


President of the First National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 


bank, dusted off his desk, unlocked the 
vault and looked around the banking room 
to see if the pens and ink and blotters 
were all in order. The bank building it- 
self was two stories high, built of brick 
and with several stone columns in front. 
The lobby was conveniently arranged, a 
fine meeting room was provided for the 
public, a telephone booth was near at hand 
for the free use of all, and the general at- 
mosphere was one of progress and pros- 
perity. Bill Smith sorted and opened the 
mail, helped the teller get the money ready 
for business, looked over the entries being 





GEORGE WOODRUFF 
President of the First National Bank, Joliet 


made by the bookkeepers and then ex- 
patiated at length upon courtesy, the foun- 
dation stone of country bank success. 
‘*Smile Up’’ was the motto posted up in 
the teller’s cage and all of the force were 
urged to live up to the principle ‘‘The 
Customer is Always Right’’ notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the customer is usually 
wrong. 

Finally the hour for opening arrived, 
customers began to straggle in and out and 
the usual routine of the morning’s work 
commenced. Money was deposited, checks 
were cashed, loans were paid or renewed, 
advice was given and on five different oc- 
casions during the morning Bill Smith was 
called upon to decide matters involving 
some changes in the old-time customs of 
the bank. The first of these incidents oc- 
curred when Joe Flint, a rich farmer, came 
in for a loan; the second when the local 
grain man wanted to borrow more than 
his legal line; the third when Jim Wilson 







came in with a scared look on his face; 
the fourth when the leading dry goods 
merchant announced that he had decided 
to remit by check to New York and the 
fifth when Mrs. Harden, all a-tremble, 
rushed into the bank to inquire about steck 
in an oil well. 


Farmer Flint Makes Out His 
First Financial Statement 


And so, in order that we may keep eur 
sequence straight, let us first take the 
case of Joe Flint, the farmer. For many 
fears country banks and financial state- 
ments have been strangers to each other. 
Consequently when Flint came into the 
bank and was told by Cashier Smith that 
he could not borrow unless the bank knew 
the nature of his holdings, he naturally 
wanted to know the reason why and it re- 
quired considerable tact for the banker to 
convince him that land and fixed assets 
were not desirable security for a bank to 
loan on. As a matter of fact, the First 
National Bank of Jonesville had only re- 
cently come to realize that its loans were 
slow and its position far from liquid. 
Loans could not be reduced because the 
property back of the loans was land, and 
notes could not be readily re-discounted 
because the customers’ statements, when 
finally obtained, did not show sufficient 
quick assets to make the paper desirable. 
Bill Smith was compelled to explain that 
the bank could no longer loan money ex- 
cept in accordance with good banking rules 
and unless a statement was on file show- 
ing the ownership of a sufficient percent- 
age of live stock, crops and other quick 
assets to guarantee the borrower’s ability 
to pay up within a reasonable time, and 
laying the blame upon the Federal Reserve, 
the bank examiner and other out of town 
parties, he was finally able to place Joe 
Flint’s business on a new and proper basis. 


The Leading Grain Man 
of Jonesville Arrives 


With the departure of Farmer Flint, 
Cashier Smith breathed easier. But not 
for long. In fact, the last echo of Flint’s 
booted steps had hardly died away before 
Problem Number Two—in the person of 
one of the leading grain men of Jones- 
ville—breezed through the door. 


The problem presented was not new, for 
the grain man simply needed more credit, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had al- 
ready borrowed the legal limit from the 
bank. The rise in the price of grain made 
more credit necessary for the conduct of 
the business and the grain company was 
also acting as jobber for a number of im- 
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plement, fertilizer and lumber concerns. 
Its record was good, its statement was 
strong, and its need of credit was entirely 
legitimate. Here was a case where trade 
acceptances finally solved the difficulty, for 
the bank officer’s questions brought out 
the fact that the company was selling im- 
plements and supplies to small merchants 
for some miles around. These merchants’ 
trade acceptances given to the grain com- 
pany could be discounted at the bank in 
reasonable amounts in addition to the 
company’s legal line of straight credit, and 
Cashier Smith felt that this method of 
taking care of the occasional extra re- 
quirements of legitimate trade was the 
best and safest available. 


When a Feller Needs a 
Friend—and Finds One 


Close on the heels of Problem Number 
Two, came Problem Number Three. In 
fact the life of Bill Smith was—and is— 
just one blamed problem after another. 
Therefore, he was not altogether surprised 
when—looking up from his desk—he saw 
Jim Wilson, dignified president of the 
hardware company that bears his name. 

Wilson, however, was not all dignity on 
this occasion. In fact, truth be told, he 
was scared—scared clear through. And— 
he looked it. Indeed, as he unfolded his 
story, it looked like trouble for the First 
National Bank of Jonesville. The Wilson 
Hardware Company, it developed, although 
honestly conducted, had—through poor man- 
agement—gotten to the place where a re- 
eeiver or a creditor’s committee seemed un- 
avoidable. Bill Smith, however—being a 
wise banker —wanted to save the money 
that Wilson owed the bank and he had heard 
of a financial institution that conducted a 
department for helping weak concerns. 
Therefore, he suggested that the president 
of the bank be appointed financial advisor 
for the company and that no business be 
transacted and no money be paid out except 
after consultation with the banker. Of 
course, the banker assumed no liability 
but Bill Smith felt that under this ar- 
rangement creditors could be held off, the 
business could be straightened out, his in- 
stitution could earn a reasonable monthly 
fee for the services rendered, and he might 
even feel safe in extending small addi- 
tional credits in order to help over tem- 
porary rough places. Here was a plan 
that ought to work out well for everybody 
for Jim Wilson’s business could doubtless 
be saved, the creditors would probably be 
paid in full, Bill Smith could safe-guard 
the loan at the bank and a fee could: be 
earned for the work that was done. 

Smith, to be frank, was rather pleased 
with himself after solving the tangle of 
the Wilson Hardware Company. He even 
permitted himself to indulge in an apple, 
from the bag that all his good customers 
knew was hidden away in the bottom 
drawer of his desk. In fact, he was just 
considering the advisability of putting his 
old orchard into Northern Spys when a 
familiar cough announced the presence of 
the leading merchant of Jonesville. 


A Dry Goods Merchant Decides to Pay 
His New York Bills by Check 


This merchant purchased a large amount 
of goods in New York and for many years 
he had bought bank drafts in order to 






make remittance, because post office orders 
and express checks were too expensive. 
However, he had been reading about the 
par collection of checks and he came into 
the bank to say that hereafter he would 
buy no more drafts for he intended to use 
personal checks. Bill Smith did not greet 
this announcement enthusiastically because 
the money he had earned on out of town 
drafts and* the exchange he had charged 
on such checks as had been sent in lieu 
of drafts, had amounted to quite a neat 
sum and he had always been taught that 
money changing and the transmission of 
funds from one place to another had origi- 
nally constituted the financial activities 
from which all modern banking grew. Of 
course he was compelled to admit that 
checks could be used instead of drafts, but 
he took occasion to suggest that a little 
better balance be maintained at the bank 
and that checks be not drawn against in- 
sufficient funds with the idea of making 
the balance good while the check was in 
transit. He also thought that it was a 
pretty good time to explain the things 
done by the bank for a ‘‘thank you,’’ and 
to tell his merchant customer how the 
banking laws and usury laws restricted the 
making of money, and how the net profits 
of the bank, after deducting the interest 
that the capital would earn if merely in- 
vested in mortgages, would usually amount 
to less than 1 per cent annually on the de- 
posits, and then he asked the merchant if 
he knew of any other business that handled 
so large a volume at so small a profit. 
Of course the merchant c@éuld not deny 
that the bank really gave him more for his 
money than any one else and he finally sug- 
gested that he for one believed the bank- 
ers associations should see that the coun- 
try banker was treated fairly in connec- 
tion with the collection question and that 
if for the benefit of commerce the banker 
was to give up his right to make a fair 
profit on the sending of money from one 
place to another, then some compensating 
concession should be made to him in order 
that he might not suffer a permanent loss. 

The dry goods merchant, personifying— 
as he did—Problem Number Four, had 
hardly coughed his way out of the build- 
ing, when Bill Smith glanced up at the 
clock, grabbed his hat, and started for 
the door. It was dinner time and Bill was 
going home. 


Mrs. Harden Invests Her Money in 
Red Eye Oil Stock 


. Did he eat? He did not. Quite on the 
contrary he was confronted in the bank 
doorway by old Mrs. Harden, palpitating 
and puffing with excitement, who—in a 
high pitched voice—demanded to know if 
stock in the Red Eye Oil Company was any 
good. She was informed that stock sales- 
men had recently been selling this stock 
through the country districts, but that in- 
vestigation had brought out the fact that 
the stock had no market and that the 
company had no oil. Poor Mrs. Harden’s 
money, all laboriously saved through the 
sale of butter and eggs, had gone to a 
suave salesman whose alluring proposition 
had promised to make poor people rich 
ever night. Here was a condition for the 
banker to ponder over for the local folks 
seemed to persist in buying out of town 
securities, and Bill Smith began to think 
that there was not very much to his old 
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idea about a bond department hurting 
bank deposits for the money seemed to be 
going out of town, the community was in- 
vesting unwisely, and the bank was mak- 
ing no commissions on the sales. 


Mrs. Bill Smith Plays the Part of 
‘*Bringing Up Father’’ 


It was a quarter after twelve before Bill 
Smith finally started home to dinner, first 
making sure that the big burglar alarm 
on the front of the bank was in working 
order for the noon hour is usually the 
time when bandits attack banks and motor 
bandits have come to be one of the chief 
sources of worry to the country banker. 
Bill Smith, like so many country bankers, 
was not entirely satisfied with the protec- 
tion he enjoyed. He felt that bankers as- 
sociations should in some way bring about 
greater co-operation in protective work, ~ 
should advocate the establishment of rural - 
police, and should overhaul the whole pro- 
tective feature of association activity, for 
after all the protective feature is the main 
practical incentive for the country banker 
to belong to an association at all. 

At dinner that day Bill was recounting 
to his wife some of the difficulties of a 
banker’s life and in that connection he 
complained bitterly against the unfriendly 
attitude of one of the rival banks and 
told how they were always refusing to 
work with the other banks. Mrs. Smith, 
however, had accompanied her husband to 
the annual meeting of the State. Bankers 
Association where she had heard a speech 
about banking co-operation and she pro- 
ceeded to preach a sermon to Bill that 
surprised him and set him to. thinking. 
She wanted to know why Bill didn’t call 
the bankers of the town together and try 
to start a county clearing house or a coun- 
ty federation in order that all might work 
together to put the old town ahead more 
rapidly and to bring in more business for. 
all instead of fighting each other for the 
limited business that was already there. 
Bill’s wife didn’t miss a thing at that 
convention, for, when she got through talk- 
ing, she had the Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jonesville in a frame of 
mind where he thoroughly realized that 
association with his fellow bankers would 
banish many misunderstandings and an- 
noyances and that from business friendli- 
ness would come peace of mind, greater 
profits and “a tremendous boost to com- 
munity development and happiness. Bill 
Smith left the dinner table with the feel- 
ing that Mrs. Bill knew a good deal more 
than merely how to run the house and 
bring up the kids, and he then and there 
resolved to get the banks together for the 
good of the community, even if the job 
did look like a tough one. 


Si Rowley Learns Something About 
Farm Loan Associations 


When Bill got back to the bank, he found 
Si Rowley waiting for him with a story 
about how he wanted to raise some money 
on a mortgage on his land. Now Si was 
as good as gold, but it was this same Si 
who called the bankers robbers and who 
organized the Jonesville National Farm 
Loan Association and started out to handle 
all the mortgage business of the county 
at rates below the market and on terms 


(Continued on page 50) 
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ANSWERING THE CRITICS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Not a type of governmental aid subject to political influ- 
ence because rediscounting facilities are provided through 


T is an honor, which I gratefully ack- 
nowledge, to be asked to address the 
American Bankers Association upon any 
subject, but it is a greater honor to. be 
invited to talk to you about the Federal 
Reserve System, for it is a matter that 
has been of vital interest to the members 
of this Association for a number of years, 
even before the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act. I need not recall to many 
of you the part played by the committees 
of your appointment, or the importance 
of the appeals that went up from your 


convention platforms, during the years in, 


which leading bankers and economists 
were contributing toward the crystalliza- 
tion of a sentiment in favor of the enact- 
ment of a new banking and currency law 
and which found its consummation some 
seven years ago when Congress passed 
the Glass-Owen bill. Perhaps no other 
legislation in modern times represented 
the combined efforts of all the interested 
elements, both in and out of Congress, as 
does this law. As bankers you not only 
helped in the making of it, but you have 
been intimately connected with the proc- 
ess of fitting the transactions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to the provisions of 
the act. It is this familiarity of yours 
with my subject which caused me to hesi- 
tate in undertaking the task assigned to 
me, and even now, after a few weeks of 
preparation I approach it with a great 
deal of misgiving as to my ability to add 
anything to your knowledge of it. I feel, 
however, a sense of professional responsi- 
bility in the premises and would lay upon 
you a similar kind of obligation whenever 
and wherever the Federal Reserve System 
is involved, because it is and doubtless 
shall ever be one of the great fundamentals 
of your vocational achievements. 

As your knowledge and relationship is 
intimate and peculiar, so your responsi- 
bility is correspondingly great. Is the Fed- 
eral Reserve System reasonably meeting 
the demands of economic conditions? If 
not and you can supply the corrective 
measures, your plain duty is not only 
to offer them but to insist upon their be- 
ing accepted. I have enough faith in you 
to believe that you have not halted in the 
expression of your views and that you will 
not do so. I have no patience with the 
charge that the bankers of America are 
under the dominance of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, or any other institution, even 
though it may come from such a high 
source as that of a United States Sena- 
tor of my own political faith. If, how- 
ever, the system is responding to the pur- 
poses for which you thought it was created, 
taking into full account the varying prob- 
lems that have arisen during its existence, 
you can render the business of which you 


member banks which initiate borrowing transactions 
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are the authentic representatives, an im- 
portant service, by giving to it your whole- 
hearted stamp of approval. One banker 
friend of mine expressed himself recently 
as being one hundred per cent for the 
system and ninety-five per cent for the ad- 
ministration of it. I need not tell you 
that a great deal of self-sacrificing talent 
is on the Federal Reserve Board and among 
the officers of the Federal Reserve banks, 
whose labors without your constructive aid 
become burdens of intolerable proportion. 

This theme is too broad to be covered by 
one address, unless it should be a very long 
one, and as the subject is to be opened 
to the delegates of the convention I 
shall, in recognition of the limitations of 
the occasion and in deference to those who 
follow me in the discussion of it, confine 
myself chiefly to the functions, policies, 
powers and limitations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal Reserve banks 
in their relation to credit. What I shall 
say will be in defense of the system and 
the administration of it in this particular 
phase of its operations, not because I think 
it needs defense but because there is seem- 
ingly so much that is misunderstood con- 
cerning its purposes as they apply both 
to the expansion and the control of bank- 
ing credit. 

The vagaries of human nature are no 
better exemplified than in the difference 
in the attitude of the public towards the 
operations of the Federal Reserve Act, 
during the period when expansion was 
the essential function and the time when 
it became necessary to restrict the use of 
the expansive power of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Profligacy and extravagance 
are easily acquired habits while thrift 
and accumulation are the results of self 
denial and some hardships. Only a few 
months ago we heard nothing but praise 
of the new banking system. It was a 
matter of pride that we had accomplished 
the unparalleled task of not only finance- 
ing the war by furnishing the funds re- 
quired for the direct expenditure of the 
Treasury, but that we had taken care of 
the credit needs of commerce and industry 
to an extent greatly beyond our wildest 
dreams of volume, and we had given the 
credit to the functions of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. There was no doubt in our 
minds but that the old system of an in- 
elastic currency and independent reserves 
would have suffered a collapse even with- 
out the added strain of war. When the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve banks undertook a policy of a re- 
adjustment of credits by appealing to 
member banks to exercise a somewhat 
keener discretion in the granting of loans 
for non-essential purposes and the liquida- 
tion in a gradual and orderly manner of 










existing loans of like character, we began 
to hear of the injustice done to many 
quarters and the system as directed by 
Answering the critics—Continued 

those in charge of its affairs was held re- 
sponsible for all of the ills of a tight 
money market. 

Credit is the keynote of banking. It is 
more so today than ever before. It is the 
inspiration, the source of revenue and at 
last the justification of the usual transac- 
tion, particularly in commercial banks, 
Most every other function of the bank 
bears either a direct or collateral relation- 
ship to the question of credit. It was the 
development of banking in its capacity of 
supplying credit which led to the condi- 
tions requiring a more adequate system of 
banking laws in this country. We required 
a greater elasticity in the currency supply 
because of the seasonal demands upon us 
for that medium during the crop moving 
period particularly, but the abnormal de- 
mand for currency meant an expanded 
credit situation, for the two went together. 
We argued for the mobilization of reserves, 
but we would not have had any use for 
changing the location of our reserve funds 
except that by gathering them into a com- 
mon reservoir they might be used to take 
care of an abnormal demand for credit, by 
forming the basis of the note issuing power 
of the federal banking institutions which 
is the expansive power of the system so 
far as credit is concerned. Thus we have 
an elastic currency and a channel for a 
greater volume of rediscounting. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act not only provides the 
quantitative means of credit, but through 
the definition of the eligibility of redis- 
counts it emphasizes the value of its quali- 
tative feature. 


From the very beginning the Federal Re- 
serve System has been engaged in exercis- 
ing its function of expanding credit. Its 
operations opened with the need of it with 
which to retire the emergency currency 
called out because of the derangement of 
the export market with the outbreak of 
the war in Europe. There was but little 
or no contraction 6f it before the busi- 
ness demands stimulated by the activity 
of war requirements called the need forth 
again and then, of course, when our own 
country became a participant, expansion 
was the established order of the day. The 
theory of the note issuing power of the 
Federal Reserve bank is that so long as 
the notes are sustained by self-liquidating 
commercial paper that the contraction will 
be automatic, and the normal balance of 
credit will be restored without harm or 
fear. But you understand that under the 
emergency of war, when much of the ex- 
pansion had been occasioned by the needed 
stimulation of Government financing, that 
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the note issuing function was being par- 
tially supported by the notes given for 
the purchase of Government bonds and 
hence less liquid. Under any condition a 
system which undertakes to provide for an 
expansion of credit must have the means 
to control it or else it is robbed of the 
essential quality of elasticity, but the 
curtailment need arrives much earlier if 
it has already assumed obligations more 
or less fixed in character, as was the case 
with the Federal Reserve banks when they 
began to admit bond-secured loans on a 
parity with those ordinarily termed self- 
liquid. 

It is upon this point of undertaking to 
control credit in which the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal Reserve banks 
reluctantly engaged, that the system has 
received the greatest censure. The ad- 
voecates of continuously low rates and 
further expansion seem to hold to the opin- 
ion that to restrict the growth of credit 
so long as it may be maintained hy the 
issuance of Federal Reserve notes consti- 
tutes a greater menace to the prosperity 
of producers, the growth of our municipal- 
ities and industries, than the lowering of 
gold reserves. In their fine zeal for the 
artificial ease of the moment, they fail to 
take into account the day of reckoning 
which must surely follow the contraction 
of debts, not securely supported by an 
adequate yield of production, sufficient 
both as to volume and time of maturity. 
To my mind, any argument to the effect 
that credit control should be ignored until 
the full lending power of the Federal Re- 
serve banks has been exhausted, irrespec- 
tive of a gold reserve, even for the pur- 
pose of sustaining an increased production, 
which of course is a thing altogether to be 
desired, is like saying that we can create 
wealth by writing statutes upon the fed- 
eral law.books. It is analogous to that 
argument against liquidness in lines of 
credit at banks, with which you are all 
familiar. Who among you has not been 
asked why a debt should be paid so long 
as the maker can present a solvent condi- 
tion and you are in the business of lend- 
ing money? Liquidation in banking is as 
essential as solvency and credit control in 
Federal Reserve banking is a sound con- 
comitant to credit expansion. 

The criticism of the Federal Reserve 
System, or it may be more accurate to 
say the administration of the Federal Re- 
serve System, pertaining to its rediscount- 
ing or credit giving function, uttered 
either by those who were sincere in their 
opposition to the policies inaugurated and 
by conviction or temperament held to 
divergent views, through a lack of under- 
standing the impelling purposes, or those 
who in wilful disobedience of their own 
conception of soundness found fault 
because of selfishness or a desire to pander 
to the prejudice of the uninitiated, has 
passed through three distinct stages. The 
first was the Federal Reserve banks 
as well as member banks, began to discour- 
age through a slight increase in rates, the 
too frequent renewals of loans secured by 
Liberty bonds and Victory notes. Very 
naturally as the need of credit for com- 
mercial and productive purposes became 
more apparent, and bond-secured loans 
grew less liquid, the banks instituted a 
practice of gradual retirement. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks were anxious to reduce 
the volume of note issues against this 





bond-secured paper, gradually substitut- 
ing therefor paper of a more liquid na- 
ture, that such outstanding issues might be 
lessened through the payment of the colla- 
teral. This was urged by the critics to be 
a deliberate plan to depress the market of 
Government war securities, notwithstand- 
ing a decline had already set in as a re- 
sult of the universal demand for credit and 
the consequent increasing rates upon other 
securities. They were being sold in large 
quantities by those who had bought them 
as an act of patriotism and who were tak- 
ing their losses as the alternative of pay- 
ing a high rate for money needed in com- 
mercial enterprises. For the Federal Re- 
serve banks to have maintained rates sufii- 
ciently low to have held the market up on 
such securities, would have meant not only 
the carrying of the Government-secured 
loans alveady in the banks but would ,have 
induced the creation of others and defeated 
the elasticity of their own currency as well 
as prohibited the needed accommodations 
to banks for other purposes. It is perhaps 
only fair to say that if any mistake was 
made by the Federal Reserve banks in 
connection with the absorption of war secu- 
rities by the public and the consequent 
partially inelastic note issue, that it was 
made much earlier, in an atmosphere of 
patriotism and at a time when even arti- 
ficial means of stimulating the sale of 
Government obligations seemed justified. 
In the subsequent cold light of analysis, 
of a declining market, it is easy to con: 
clude that the lower rates on the bonds, 
as well as those maintained by the banks 
on bond paper, and the borrow-and-buy 
argument of salesmanship were both un- 
wise. j 
Again, the Federal Reserve System with 
the increase of rates fixed in recognition 
of a diminishing supply of credit and for 
thé purpose of preventing the too free use 
of the rediscounting privileges of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, was held blamable as 
contributing to the high cost of living and 
the argument went forth that what was 
needed most in this broad land of ours 
to bring things back to a normal condi- 
tion was an abundance of cheap credit. 
Surely you will agree with me that it is 
not within the province of the Federal Re- 
serve System to undertake to control or to 
regulate prices, but to leave the price level 
to competition under the law of supply 
and demand. The immediate objective of 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Reserve banks should be 
that of undertaking to safeguard the situ- 
ation as it relates to the reserve position 
of the Federal Reserve System and in so 
doing to bring about a stabilization of 
general business conditions which may be 
reflected in lower prices and a consequent 
lower cost of living. At the time, to which 
I refer, we were frankly confronted with 
the economic need of deflation and the 
industrial need of an increased production. 
The situation seemed well nigh irreconcil- 
able. It was aggravated by a universal 
extravagance which may have been the re- 
sult of the relaxation from the tension 
in which we had been held by the anxieties 
of the war. We had hoped that, by some 


natural means, production might be made 
to overtake consumption either through 
the increase of the one or the lessening of 
the other, if not through the channels of 
both, with the resultant effect of the na- 
tural growth of thrift and economy. We 
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were not being favored by any cessation 
in the cost of production. We were caught 
in the vicious circle of increasing prices 
and wages. Many of us were somewhat 
alarmed by the increasing tendency toward 
further inflation, particularly as the 
situation contained many surface indica- 
tions of prosperity. There is now a very 
substantial belief that it would have been 
better if the Federal Reserve System had 
exercised its capacity to check the further 
expansion of credit at an earlier date. It 
was, of course, natural for those charged 
with the administration of its affairs to 
have waited before taking what would have 
been regarded as drastic steps in such a 
situation. - 

The last stage of criticism is the one 
to which I have already alluded, as the 
need of further credit at whatever cost to 
the reserve position of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, that, production in the in- 
dustries may be not only maintained but 
increased even to the extent of financing 
permaneyt improvements; that roads and 
public buildings may be constructed; that 
funds may be provided for housing cam- 
paigns heretofore sustained by the invest- 
ing public and that the fluctuation in the 
stock market may be controlled through 
the application of credit facilities not now 
easily available to those who must rely 
upon the call money market. In short, 
that any curtailment of the expansion of 
credit should not fall as‘a burden upon 
any of the activities to which mankind 
has grown accustomed, unless perforce it 
be those engaged in the obnoxious traffic 
of non-essentials, and that these ‘should be 
prescribed specifically and undeniably 
through the issuance of an edict by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

One would almost conclude from the 
comments expressed, both publicly and in 
private, since the Federal Reserve Board 
took the position last May that the gold 
reserves of the Federal Reserve banks 
should be protected by a more discriminat-” 
‘ing ‘policy in the distribution of credit, 
that the lending of money had become a 
type of governmental aid to be obtained 
through the channels of political influence 
or by convincing the Federal Reserve 
Board, acting as a sort of financial prior- 
ity board, of the more urgent need of a 
given section or industry. Such a mental 
attitude ignores the fundamental purpose 
of the Federal Reserve Act to afford re- 
discounting .facilities through member 
banks and denies the practice of initiating 
borrowing transactions with local banking 
institutions. Even when the need is rec- 
ognized as being an urgent one and it is 
known that the affairs of the industry 
have approached a crisis, the lending 
power of the Federal Reserve banks can- 
not be soundly invoked save through the 
application of member banks, and under 
the legal obligation of the Federal Re- 
serve bank directors to administer its af- 
fairs ‘‘fairly and impartially and without 
discrimination in favor of or against any 
member bank’’ and to extend ‘‘to each 
member bank such discounts, advance- 
ments and accommodations as may be safe- 
ly and reasonably made with due regard 
for the claim and demands of other mem- 
ber banks.’’ 

The cattle industry is in jeopardy just 
now because it has grown to depend upon 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A VIVID PICTURE OF WHAT 
WALL STREET REALLY IS 


Without its complicated yet efficient machinery for the 
distribution of securities and the maintenance of ready 


T has been several years since I have 
had the pleasure of addressing the 
A.B.A. in the affairs in which I formerly 
took an active part. In those days the 
Association performed important services, 
bringing about legislation vital to the 
welfare of the whole country, such as the 
reform of our currency, and to business 
interests in promoting the uniform bill of 
lading and uniform negotiable instrument 
acts, as well as others of minor importance. 

During these intervening five years we 
have been engaged in a world war when all 
activities were centered upon victory, and 
when criticism of administrative mistakes 
and efforts to remedy them were held in 
abeyance. The time has now arrived when 
these mistakes must be corrected if we are 
to return to our previous financial stability 
and prosperity and if we are to retain the 
commercial and financial supremacy which 
circumstances have placed us in a position 
to achieve. The most pressing and im- 
portant of these questions is a complete 
revision of present tax laws so that in- 
dustry and initiative is not destroyed and 
business bankrupted, the restoration of 
the price of Liberty bonds to more nearly 
the price at which they were issued, the 
establishment of an intelligent and com- 
petent consular service in foreign coun- 
tries to assist our export trade, the passing 
of anti-sedition laws so that those who 
do not favor our form of government and 
attempt to: agitate the public mind in the 
direction of violence and disorder can be 
placed where they can do no harm. We 
must urge business-like and economical ad- 
ministration of governmental functions, 
rehabilitate our broken-down postal sys- 
tem, establish and live up to a budget of 
expenditures. We must also educate the 


public on the subject of what a money. 


centre (so-called ‘‘Wall Street’’) really 
means, and how necessary such a centre 
is to the securing of funds necessary for 
the carrying on and development of the 
eountry as a whole. This brings us to the 
subject assigned to me, namely: to discuss 
with you today the financing of Big Busi- 
ness, from which I shall digress for a mo- 
ment to give a few facts concerning the 
New York Stock Exchange and its func- 
tions, particularly as the sale of securities 
through the Stock Exchange is a necessary 
and integral part of the subject. 

When the average man outside of large 
commercial centers hears the name Wall 
Street, he immediately associates with it 
in his mind things highly speculative, par- 
ticularly the games of chance. To his 
mind Wall Street is a place where money 
is quickly made and lost and a good place 
to stay away from. His usual conception 
of a banker’s or a broker’s office is a 
ticker with lots of tape and a number of 








markets, the financing of big business would be difficult 
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excited men rushing about giving orders 
to buy and sell. His mental picture of 
Wall Street has been formed by seeing 
plays and motion pictures, where the 
broker always wears a cutaway coat, a 
high silk hat and smokes long, black cig- 
ars, and by reading novels where the 
hero starts on the proverbial. shoestring 
and runs it into millions. 

Wall Street in its exact term takes in 
more than a mere brokerage business. It 
includes the whole financial district, that 
is, the district in which are located all of 
the large banks and trust companies, gen- 
eral offices of practically all of the large 
industrial and railroad corporations of the 
country, the New York Clearing House, 
the Chamber of Commerce, nearly all of 
the large insurance companies, the Stock 
Exchange, Cotton, Coffee and Produce Ex- 
changes, many of the large import and ex- 
port houses and steamship companies. 

Into Wall Street flow the surplus earn- 
ings and cash reserves of the country, 
seeking temporary investment in call loans 
or commercial paper, or long time invest- 
ments in bonds and stock; a known district 
where credit for sound financial under- 
takings can be found and where machinery 
has been built up for the distribution of 
securities to the investment public. In 
other words, it is a market for money and 
securities, just as Lombard Street in Lon- 
don is for the British Empire and was 
formerly for the whole world, and as is 
Amsterdam in Holland, Frankfort in Ger- 
many and Paris in France for their re- 
spective countries. The war has made 
Wall Street more than a money market for 
the Western Hemisphere, and it is now 
recognized as having taken the place of 
Lombard Street as the world’s market for 
money and securities, as is evidenced by 
the recent successful flotation of large 
loans for France, Belgium, Norway and 
Switzerland. The Stock Exchange, on the 
Board of which the issues of bonds of most 
large companies in good standing are 
listed, is naturally the chief center of ac- 
tivity in Wall Street, and it performs, 
among other important functions, that of 
providing a ready market for the purchase 
and sale of securities, thus insuring to 
the holder the certainty of conversion into 
cash upon short notice, as well as a daily 
quotation upon which to base security 
values. 

Wall Street is the directing head of the 
great system of transportation, including 
not only the railroads and steamships, but 
also the banks and exchanges and all the 
other manifold agencies by which the prod- 
ucts of the soil are brought to the homes 
of consumers in forms fit for human use. 
Wall Street, with its financial machinery, 
facilitates the natural flow of money, pro- 






vides the means for the promotion of en- 
terprises, safeguards and assists the move- 
ment of commerce and maintains that sys- 
tem of credits by which a tenfold power 
of service is given to every dollar. Wall 
Street, by the machinery of its stock 
market, promotes the diffusion of wealth, 
makes it possible for great capital to be 
accumulated for vast undertakings, both 
governmental and private, which are or- 
dinarily too big for individual effort. 
Wall Street enables a multitude of small 
capitalists to become partners in these big 
enterprises, and is able by its speculative 
machinery, to anticipate human needs and 
to secure a more even and equitable level 
of prices. 

A brief history of this great institution 
might be interesting. It is recorded that, 
early in 1792, there was an office for the 
public sale of stocks at 22 Wall Street, 
although the favorite trading place was 
near a buttonwood tree which stood in 
front of 68 Wall Street. In that year 
twenty four brokers held a meeting and 
entered into a solemn engagement, fixing 
a definite commission rate for the pur- 
chase and sale of securities. This was 
really the earliest beginning of the New 
York Stock Exchange, although there was 
no regular organization until twenty five 
years later. 

At that time the population of New 
York was 33,000. The settled part of the 
city did not extend above Chambers 
Street, and the City Hall was located on 
the present site of the New York Sub- 
Treasury. From that time on up to 1817, 
speculation in bank stocks became so ac- 
tive and extensive that it was necessary to 
organize the stock market into an exchange 
and an association was formed under the 
name of the New York Stock and Ex- 
change Board. One of the agreements of 
this Board was not to give public informa- 
tion of the names of buyers and sellers 
of stocks. One year later the records of 
the Exchange show that twenty-nine dif- 
ferent issues of securities were dealt in, 
which included the stocks of ten banks and 
thirteen insurance companies, leaving only 
six industrial corporations dealt in at that 
time. This compares with approximately 
726 issues of stocks dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange today, having an aggregate par 
value of about 16 billion dollars, not in- 
cluding many billion dollars of bonds as 
well, Even at that early date the mach- 
inery of the Stock Exchange was used for 
the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
capital to form companies for the purpose 
of digging canals, thereby stimulating in- 
land commerce. 

In 1821, when Morris Canal shares were 
offered to the public, they were subscribed 
for twenty times over and were thereafter 
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dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange. 

In 1830 the first railroad stock, that of 
the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad, was listed 
on the Stock Exchange, and for several 
years thereafter a number of railroad 
shares began to appear on the listings and 
to be traded in on the Exchange. About 
1838 these rails had attained a position 
of sufficient prominence to warrant their 
being introduced into the London market, 
where they were familiarly called ‘‘ Yankee 
rails’? and dealt in to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

In 1835 there was one day on which 
sales were particularly large, amounting 
to 7,875 shares which, compared with the 
present day, when in an active market a 
million shares are the rule rather than the 
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exception, indicates most forcibly the tre- 
mendous expansion in the country’s de- 
velopment and in the importance and ne- 
cessity of the Stock Exchange as a factor 
therein. 

In 1869 the Stock Exchange consolidated 
with what was called the Open Board of 
Brokers, thereby creating the present 
Stock Exchange with its admirable sys- 
tem of government and rules for the tran- 
saction of Business. Probably no institu- 
tion in the world, doing an equal amount 
of business, so thoroughly safeguards the 
interests of the public and so carefully 
restricts and guards against dishonest and 
unfair transactions as does the New York 
Stock Exchange. Its rules are so con- 


structed as to cover every possible con- 


* * * * 
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tingency which the human. mind can con- 
ceive, in which an injustice might be done 
to the investing public, but, as a further 
safeguard, a Business Conduct Committee 
exists, before which members can be called 
to account for any act not in violation 
of good business principles, but even in 
cases of violation of business ethics, though 
not covered by any definite rule, with the 
power in the Governing Board to suspend 
or expel the delinquent. It is true that, 
notwithstanding these precautions, transac- 
tions may sometimes occur which are a 
just subject of criticism by the public, but 
in such cases you may be assured that it 
is a violation of the high standards which 
the Exchange has set, and that the per- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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WORKERS TO SAVE REGULARLY 


Methods employed in Worcester, Mass., suggest the 
advisability of concerted action among the savings 





banks of any community in order to stimulate thrift 


By JOHN F. TINSLEY 


General Manager, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


HAT it is desirable to encourage the 
working man and woman in industry 
to save, is beyond argument. 

That it is equally desirable to have the 
savings of working people give a return 
in earnings consistent with absolute safety, 
and at the same time build up the work- 
ing capital of the country, is also beyond 
argument. 

In connection with industrial savings 
systems, three questions naturally arise: 

1. Will the working man support a sav- 
ings system that can be explained to him, 
and thoroughly understood by him? 

2. Is there such a plan? 

3. What is necessary for the successful 
inauguration and maintenance of an in- 
dustrial savings system? 

In this paper, the writer will discuss a 
plan which, for brevity will be termed the 
‘Worcester (Mass.) Plan,’’ and the ex- 
perience related herein is based upon the 
operation of that plan since its inception 
in November, 1919. 

One of the excellent things that the War 
accomplished was the building up of thor- 
oughly efficient organizations in all plants 
for the sale of Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps to the working people. So 
effectively was the work done in connec- 
tion with the various Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns that many of the largest shops con- 
sistently reported 100 per cent subscrip- 
tions on the part of their employees and it 
was rather exceptional to find any that 
went below 90 per cent. In doing this 
very successful job two purposes were 
served : 

1. The need of the country for funds to 
carry on the War was well taken care of. 

2. The strongest kind of an incentive to 
thrift was established among the working 
people themselves. 


With the ending of the War, there was 
no further need for Loan Drives, and, 
generally speaking, no substitute has heen 
provided for these drives that will serve 
the purpose effectively of promoting thrift. 


° War Encouraged Saving 


It seemed to the writer that the oppor- 
tunity encouraging saving on the part of 
working people, as stimulated by the War, 
was too great to lose and, therefore, an 
effort was made to find a savings system 
that could be successfully adopted in the 
shops and offices of the company with 
which he was connected. He. was impelled 
to do this especially by an appeal from 
the shop committee that had handled the 
various loan drives for some savings plan 
that the management would endorse and 
urge the men to support. Thus, in No- 
vember, 1919, after several consultations 
with Savings Banks officials of the city, 
the details were finally worked out and 
approved, and the plan launched at the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, where 
upwards of three thousand are employed. 

The success of this plan during the past 
year will be given later in brief detail, and 
warrants our answering the three ques- 
tions previously raiséd: 

1. The working man will support a sav- 
ings system that can be explained to him 
and thoroughly understood by him. 

2. We think we have such a plan op- 
erating. 

3. The principal conditions necessary 
for the successful inauguration and main- 
tenance of an industrial savings system 
are four in number: 

1. The system itself must be simple, 
flexible and easily understandable. 

2. The management must energetically 
support the savings idea and show it. 


3. The foremen must be thorough be- 
lievers in it and do a greaf deal of the 
initial missionary work that is necessary to 
get the plan started among the men. 

4, The organization for introducing it to 
the men throughout the shop must be en- 
thusiastically in favor of the savings idea 
itself and the ‘‘plan’’ and must consist 
of such elements as represent the various 
nationalities and classes of workmen in- 
the plant. 

Of the four conditions named above, 
which I consider necessary for the suc- 
cess of any plan of this sort, the attitude 
of the management, the foremen, and the 
organization of the shop committee are 
most important. The attitude of the man- 
agement is most consequential and I do 
not believe that any thrift plan will work 
successfully, at least for very long, unless 
the men feel that the management is vi- 
tally interested in the success of the plan 
and realize fully the views of the man- 
agement on the subject. 


One Plan that Worked 


The Worcester Plan, we think, is ex- 
ceedingly simple, flexible and understand- 
able. It consists essentially in having the 
men sign cards, authorizing the pay office 
to deduct regularly so much per week 
from their pay envelopes. On this card 
the employee designates not only the 
amount he wishes deducted each week, 
but also the bank where he desires to have 
his account opened. 

At the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works campaigns for encouraging the 
starting of bank accounts among the men 
are conducted every three to six months 
and last a couple of days at a time. This 
method we have found to be much superior 
to that of simply leaving the system open 
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continuously. When a definite campaign 
is staged, the idea is emphasized all over 
the plant. Enthusiasm is worked up and 
we have found, by making comparisons be- 
tween plants that have campaigns and 
those that do not, that there is a marked 
difference in the number of supporters 
of the savings plan and also the enthu- 
siasm regarding it. 

After a campaign the cards are sorted 
according to the banks selected. The banks 
are then notified to send representatives to 
the plant, where the men are signed up in 
accordance with the rules of the bank. 

After the initial deposit goes to the 
bank, pass books are. made out, which re- 
main in the possession of the paymaster’s 
office at the plant being taken to the bank 
once a week to have the weekly deposits 
entered therein. A slip is put in the pay 
envelopes each week stating that in ac- 
cordance with the workman’s authoriza- 
tion a certain amount is deducted from his 
pay of that week. On another line is also 
stated his balance to date in the bank. 
The second figure constantly grows and is, 
we believe, a stimulus to saving. 


Taken from Pay Envelope 


The men know that the money is taken 
out of their pay envelopes on Saturday and 
on Monday it goes to the banks of the city. 
The books are back at the plant in a day 
and an employee may see his book at any 
time. 

The plan is flexible. If a man wishes 
to increase his deposit, he simply tells his 
foreman, who advises the pay roll office, 
and the change is accordingly made. If 
he wants to reduce the amount, the same 
simple rule is followed. If he wants to 
draw a little out for an emergency he 
signs an order, the paymaster gives him 
the money, and he is not even obliged to 
go to the bank. 

If he leaves our employ, we do not give 
him the money, but simply pass his bank 
book to him, in which we insert a state- 
ment that he has been started on the road 
to saving and we express the hope that, 
no matter where he goes, he will keep his 
bank account, and that thereafter all that 
will be necessary for him to continue the 
bank account will be to go to the bank 
with his book whenever the bank is open 
and make whatever deposits he desires. 


In regard to the second condition neces- 
sary for the success of the plan, namely, 
that the management be energetically be- 
hind the savings idea, would say that this 
must be made perfectly clear to the em- 
ployes. We appealed directly to the men 
by putting a letter in their pay envelopes, 
over the General Manager’s signature, em- 
phasizing the importance and necessity of 
thrift, and urging their support of the 
Thrift Plan which a committee of fore- 
men and workmen had prepared and were 
about to submit. 


Get Foremen Interested 


The third condition in regard to getting 


the foremen interested is of unusual im- 
portance because the men, being naturally 
conservative, are sure to ask questions re- 
garding the innovation. If the foreman 
is well posted on the features of the plan 
and can answer questions satisfactorily 
and in a spirit that shows he believes in 
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it, the workman is almost bound to feel 
warranted in starting a savings account. 
The General Manager, at his regular meet- 
ings with his foremen, spoke of the plan 
at intervals several weeks before it was 
actually started and when the campaign 
was begun the foremen, as a rule, believed 
it was an excellent move, particularly for 
the future welfare of the men themselves. 

In regard to the fourth condition, name- 
ly, the organization for introducing it 
into the plant, would say that this is, of 
course, something what would vary de- 
pending upon the size of the plant, the 
nature of their organization, and the 
methods that are usually followed in the 
various plants for conducting campaigns 
among the men. Most plants have com- 
mittees of one sort or another that can 
undertake this work, augmented by such 
special committees as the occasion de- 
mands. For instance, it is highly desir- 
able that a special committee be appointed, 
consisting of representatives of the prin- 
cipal foreign-speaking peoples in each 
particular plant. These men should be 
ealled together a _ sufficient number of 
times to properly instruct them as to the 
plan in detail and get their support. This 
is of vital consequence in reaching this 
portion of any factory’s employees for the 
reason that English, as written, is not 
understood by a large number and there- 
fore, the direct appeal of the management, 
previously referred to, may not be under- 
stood. Even the foreman’s explanations 
in English may not be clearly seen, so, 
if the matter could be explained to the 
foreign-speaking people in their own 
tongue by their own people, who under- 
stood it thoroughly and appreciated it, the 
response is much more likely to be favor- 
able than otherwise. 

Now, as to the results: 


In one plant, after three campaigns held 
at intervals of about three months, be- 
tween 70 per cent and 75 per cent of the 
entire force have become regular bank de- 
positors. The plan has recently been ex- 
tended to other large plants in the city, 
but ,these plants have not as yet had 
an opportunity to exert the fullest meas- 
ure of effort, nor has the response been 
as favorable as is expected later. Some 
of the plants, after opening the plan with 
a campaign, have left same open without 
stimulating further large numbers of sub- 
scriptions by additional campaigns. These 
plants are not making as good progress 
as two of the larger plants who are using 
the campaign method. 


Of the upwards of 500 subscribers in 
Worcester only 150, or approximately 3 
per cent, have dropped out, for one reason 
or another. Of course, this does not take 
into consideration those originally sub- 


seribing, who have left the companies’ em- 
ploy. 


In Plant A, 341, or upwards of 16 per 
cent, have voluntarily increased the amount 
of their weekly deposits. In Plant B, up- 
wards of 20 per cent, have voluntarily 
increased their weekly deposits. In an- 
other connection, tco, these figures are sig- 
nificant. It was thought, at first that the em- 
ployees might feel, if employers knew what 
their employees were saving, that this might 
have an effect on future wages, on steady 
employment, etc. This argument was met 


by emphasizing to the men that, in these 
days, employers prefer the thrifty employee 
and that, instead of a savings account 
working to the disadvantage of an em- 
ployee, it would much more likely work the 
other way. The voluntary increases of 
large numbers of employees after the plan 
had once been established, would seem to 
prove that there was no feeling on their 
part that information as to their savings 
would be improperly used by employers. 

The question may be asked as to whether 
or not foreign-born employees subscribe 
freely to a savings system of this kind. 
We find that as a general rule, these people 
support the plan better than do the Eng- 
lish speaking. Inquiry has been made as 
to the experience of the other concerns in 
the same direction and they report, quite 
generally, that while the foreign-born 
seem a little hesitant at first, after a few 
of their country-men take accounts and 
the value of saving in this manner is dem- 
onstrated to them, the others become 
very easily interested and once interested 
they are very glad to remain continuous 
subscribers. 

It has not been necessary in inaugurating 
this system for the manufacturers to offer 
any bonus or additional interest to the 
men beyond the regular rate of interest 
given by the banks. The manufacturers, 
of course, have the clerical expense of 
looking after the various accounts, but 
realizing the value of thrift to their men, 
have gladly undertaken this slight ex- 
pense. The savings banks do not take 
eare of any of the clerical expense incident 
to the work at the plants themselves. 

In conelusion, it would seem that the 
savings banks in any community should get 
together and, operating through a joint 
committee, try to interest managers of 
plants in their locality. Preferably this 
could be done by a man who could be em- 
ployed especially for the purpose. Ob- 
viously, it is highly desirable to have one 
approved method in any section for stim- 
ulating saving. One plan would get 
better advertising, would be better known 
generally, and therefore, much more effee- 
tive as to results accomplished than if a 
number of methods were followed in the 
various shops. If the interest of em- 
ployers is obtained and that interest mani- 
fested clearly to the employees, and the 
organization of plant foremen and shop 
committees thoroughly imbued with the 
importance of saving and the desirability 
of a simple savings plan for the employees, 
there would seem to be no question as to 
the excellent results to be accomplished. 

It is well worth the effort, not only for 
the welfare of the employes themselves 
and their families, but through the process 
there are developed better citizens of the 
community and of the nation. — 


A. W. Lindsay, for thirty-two years 
connected with the Fidelity National Bank 
of Spokane, Washington, was recently 
elected president of that institution, 
Charles C. Otto, national bank examiner, 
was elected a vice-president, and A. R. 
Charles and E. K. Barnes were made as- 
sistant cashiers. 








The Farmers’ Savings Bank of Walla 
Walla, Washington, has changed its name 
to The Farmers and Merchants Bank. 
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FINANCING COMMODITIES ON 
A CO-OPERATIVE BASIS 


Many evidences of growing dissatisfaction on the 
part of producers who feel they are being discrimi- 
nated against by those in control of credit facilities 






A DISCUSSION of commodity financ- 
f\ ing is particularly pertinent during 
the present period of credit shortage 
throughout the country. There are many 
evidences of growing dissatisfaction on 
the part of the producers of many com- 
modities who claim that they are being 
discriminated against by bankers or 
those in control of credit facilities, and 
there is constant agitation by svch pro- 
ducers for an extension of the principle 
of co-operative marketing to remedy, or 
at least to relieve, the situation. 

There is no question but that the prop- 
er apportionment of funds in response 
to the clamorous demands for the use of 
credit facilities of the community pre- 
sents a serious problem to the conscien- 
tious banker. Abuses have crept into our 
existing practices, and at some points the 
situation is critical. 

It is well to recognize clearly this 
problem of financing commodities on a 
basis which is fair to all elements in the 
community, and endeavor to reach some 
satisfactory basis for assuring the pro- 
ducer a fair and proper share of com- 
munity credit. It is likewise just as im- 
portant to consider the dangers that 
attend some of the remedies proposed by 
the producers for improving their con- 
dition. 


Assuming a definition of commodity as 
‘‘anything movable subject to trade,’’ it 
will be seen that there should be no at- 
tempt to cover the entire field, and so 
before entering upon a discussion of the 
general problem of commodity financing it 
may be advantageous to review briefly 
present practices in two typical commodity 
movements. 


Principles of Financing 


The underlying principles of all com- 
modity financing are distinctly similar, 
and, while the trend of the times is in the 
direction of parallelism in both theory 
and practice, the discussion will be limited 
to the theory and practice of financing in 
80 far as it relates to the production, move- 
ment and the final disposition of grain 
and cotton, together with some sugges: 
tions that have grown out of certain de- 
velopments in our own locality in the 
production and marketing of fruits and 
nuts, 

Broadly speaking, advances to the grain 
farmers are made by local banks, by local 
gtain buyers on guaranteed minimums, and 
by Tepresentatives of line elevators and 
milling concerns. 

Again speaking broadly, the parallels 
for cotton are the advances made by the 
local store-keeper, and banks, and by the 
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so-called cotton broker on a guarantee, of 
credits for the grower, as well as similar 
advances made by representatives of large 
cotton merchants and sometimes represen- 
tatives of ‘mills. . 

These advances for grain and cotton are 
often made under agreements which call 
for the delivery of the crop at the time 
of the harvest at the then market for the 
grade and quality, but with a guaranteed 
minimum price. From the time when 
either grain or cotton is harvested until 
the crop reaches the mill, the financial 
operations are definitely similar, although 
they may vary somewhat in detail. 

To be sure, the facilities established and 
machinery set up for the physical handling 
of grain are much more modern and, pro- 
portionately, very much more ample and 
complete than in the case of cotton. This 
situation renders the financing of the move- 
ment of grain much more satisfactory and 
safe, from the standpoint of the banker, 
than in the case of the cotton. The dif- 
ference lies principally in the dispropor- 
tionately greater growth of the elevator 
and warehouse service for grain, as com- 
paref with the comparatively inadequate 
warehouse facilities and service provided 
for cotton. ; 

From the banker’s standpoint, advances 
for the movement of the grain are, gener- 
ally speaking, much better secured, so far 
as the bulk of the total movement is con- 
cerned, than in the case of the cotton, al- 
though the actual financing machinery 
used for the different segments of the 
movement of both commodities to final 
manufacture or disposition are identical 
in principle. 


Weakness of Cotton 


The weakness in the cotton movement 
lies in the lack of warehouse facilities, 
irregularity of warehouse receipts an‘l 
irregularity in the description of the grade, 
quality and weight of the cotton, as com- 
pared, in the case of grain, with the ex- 
tent of warehouse facilities and the regu- 
larity, definiteness and security of the 
order bills of lading and the various ware- 
house receipts. . 

In the case of grain, the local buyer, 
and the ownership of grain elevators, can 
be broadly classified under four divisions: 

1. Line companies, largely controlled by 
milling concerns. : 

2. Independent 
dealers. 

3. Farmers’ co-operative organizations. 

4. Owners and operators of elevators at 
large terminal points. 

The line houses either through represent- 
ative or independent resident grain mer- 


owners and_ resident 


chants, and in many cases through dealers 
in large terminal markets, by bids made 
through country dealers or representatives 
at country points, buy the grain direct 
from the farmer at the specifiéd price, 
with delivery taken, and payment made 
at the line house or local elevator as the 
case may be. 

The line houses finance their purchases 
in various ways—sometimes by establish- 
ing eredit in local banks in the vicinity 
of the elevators with their representatives 
empowered to sign grain checks, which 
checks, as a rule, show the kind of grain, 
number of bushels and the amount. 

In the case of independent local grain 
merchants, the movement is financed: either 


by the local bank—on draft- with the bill - 


of lading attached, or by a margin note 


‘ with the warehouse certificate as security, 


though in many cases it may be ddéne on 
open note or by a correspondent at a 
large terminal point. 


Co-operative Organizations 


While farmers’ co-operative organiza- 
tions are financed by local banks and 
through order bill of lading drafts made 
on some correspondent at the terminal 
point, the terminal market dealers them- 
selves are financed either by open credits 
on unsecured notes—if their financial con* 
dition warrants—or by loans against ware- 
house receipts, or both. 

In the case of elevators owned by 
farmers’ co-operative organizations, the 
system varies at different points. In some 
cases the grain is turned in and the sale 
and disposition of the commodity lies with 
the directors of the organization. Some 
of these organizations are non-profit, and 
at the close of*the season distribution is 
made of the proceeds of the total sales 
on a pro rata basis—grade considered. 
Some of these organizations have a profit 
element in them and the price is fixed 
at the date of delivery, though the pro- 
ducer may have some interest in the final 
distribution of the profit made by the or- 
ganization. 

The original receipts given by the public 
elevators and most elevators are treated as 
public warehouses—play an important part 
in the early financing, as the local banks 
are frequently called upon to re-discount 
grain paper with the city banks, and these 
banks, in turn, prefer independent ware- 
house receipts rather than receipts issued 
by agents, in which the maker of the paper 
is financially interested. 

After the grain is once harvested and 


_delivered to the local elevator, the move- 


ment is based on warehouse receipts, order 
bills of lading with draft attached, trust 
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receipts and custodian warehouse receipts 
at the terminal points. In case of export, 
the movement is handled through the 
medium of ocean bills of lading with 
draft attached, until final payment by the 
consignee. 

When cotton has been picked and 
ginned, it is accumulated through similar 
local agencies—either the local store- 
keeper or local buyer, or, possibly the rep- 
resentative of the cotton merchant—who 
pays the producer in cash, either on the 
basis of a minimum guarantee contract 
made as a part of the contract advances, 
or the then market, as the case may be. 
The buyer makes his purchase as it comes 
from the plantation, in round lots, and 
moves it for his own account or ships it to 
a dealer at the concentration point, draw- 
ing a draft with the shipper’s order bill 
of lading, giving all marks and numbers 
on the bales forwarded. 

At the concentration point the cotton 
goes to the compress. The compress issues 
separate receipts for each bale, giving the 
marks, compress serial number and other 
data. The broker or buyer at the concen- 
tration point, who has made the purchase, 
turns over to the bank a ‘‘turnout’’ order 
specifying the number of each bale of 
cotton to go on a definite shipment. The 
bank then delivers the specified receipt 
to the compress company, which, after the 
cotton has been compressed and loaded, 
signs an acknowledgment and this, in turn, 
is presented with an already prepared bill 
of lading to the railroad company. This 
order bill of lading is attached to the draft 
drawn by the shipper upon the mill or 
other purchaser of cotton. 


The Cotton Warehouse 


The establishment of cotton warehouses 
on an adequate scale, with proper restric- 
tions, obligations and _ responsibilities, 
tends to bring the movement and financ- 
ing of cotton more nearly on a parallel 
*with the more stabilized financing and 
movement of grain. 

Many refinements and many variations 
in practice have been and are being de- 
. veloped in the methods I have so roughly 
sketched. For instance, the delivery to 
the bank’s customer of warehouse receipts 
for the purpose of making shipment and 
the accepting of trustee receipts in lieu, 
has been general in both cotton and grain 
transactions. The banks have felt that 
this is a hazard which they should not be 
called upon to take, since the practice has 
many irritating phases. A plan has been 
worked out in the movement of grain for 
the use of a duplicate disposition order, 
where the grain is moved in terminal yards 
to flour mills, and under this disposition 
order the bank has control of the bill of 
lading all of the time. 

In the case of cotton, no plan for pro- 
tecting the banker against an impreper use 
of the bill of lading held by the customer 
under the trust receipt has as yet been 
developed, and it is most essential that 
some method should be provided under 
which the banker can have protection of 
the bill of lading continuously. 

From the time of the harvesting of grain 
or the picking and ginning of the cotton, 
the financing of the movement—until it 

finally reaches the manufacturer—is in 
effect a eash transaction to each handler 











in turn; that is, each handler receives a 
credit based on his drafts, so that each 
turnover is, to all intents and purposes, 
cash to the trader. 

In one other particular, the modern 
method of commodity financing is alike for 
both grain and cotton; that is, in the fi- 
nancing and marketing of both cotton and 
grain today each buyer, in the various 
transactions covering’ the movement, pro- 
tects himself by hedging. 

The grain or cotton merchant who fails 
to hedge is speculating, and where the 
banker’s customer—the dealer—in either 
of those commodities, regularly and sys- 
tematically hedges his transactions, the 
banker has a right to, and does, feel 
greater safety in any advances he may 
make. The practice is now almost univer- 
sal with mills that manufacture either 
grain or cotton products to hedge on their 
purchases, and it is likewise in general use 
by all of the. buyers and dealers between 
the farmer and the mill. This practice 
has been explained at length in so many 
publications of late that it would seem to 
be a work of supererogation to re-state the 
reasons why the banker should urge his 
eustomer to protect the situation, by a 
hedging trade, since it can be done with 
little difficulty and with reasonable cer- 
tainty that it will protect any situation 
that is likely to arise. 

Hedging itself is a simple operation. 
Suffice it to say that each buyer in turn— 
local grain merchant, local elevator, line 
elevator, terminal dealer—as he makes a 
purchase of actual grain, sells a future 
for a like amount, and when a sale of the 
cash grain is made, buys a future to match 
or close out the future sale made at the 
time of purchase. In the case of a mill 
desiring to sell the product for a delivery 
several months off, it buys a future for a 
delivery prior to a delivery of flour. 


The Banker’s Obligation 


For many years it has been accepted 
as a part of the obligation of the banks 
of the country to finance the movement 
and storage of grain, but no commodity, 
considering its importance, has shared 
as little in the financial resources of the 
country as has cotton—this principally 
due to the lack of adequate warehouse 
system in the production area, and lack 
of an open market for paper issued 
against the product. : 

Prior to the advent of the Federal Re- 
serve system, cotton loans were made as 
a rule in the form of ordinary notes, and 
these again were used as collateral or re- 
discounted by the local banks with eastern 
correspondents. Insufficient effort has 
been made to place cotton and its storage 
on a basis of credit in a form that would 
be readily marketable on its own merit, 
although the Federal Reserve Bank sys- 
tem, by encouraging the use of trade and 


bankers’ acceptances and of uniform ware- 


house receipts, has aided in creating an 
open discount market for cotton accept- 
ances which affords substantial encourage- 
ment for investment of capital and bonded 
warehouse enterprises. 

The definition made by the Federal Re- 
serve bank of the term ‘‘ Readily market- 
able staples’’ is inclusive of both com- 
modities under discussion. 

The erection* and operation of licensed 
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and bonded warehouses under the Federal 
Act of 1916, for cotton, grain, wool, to- 
baeeo and flaxseed, have promises of a 
greater development. 

With the pressure of the credit strain, 
with the difficulties of a price deflation 
definitely started and gathering momentum 
on an uncharted source toward an u- 
known and unseen destination, with collee- 
tive bargaining in the form of co-operative 
marketing showing an increasing growth, 
commodity financing at this juncture is 
difficult. 

The difficulties of financing even legiti- 
mate holdings of such commodities ag 
grain and cotton, for the purpose of con- 
ducting a movement in an active and 
orderly way, are becoming ‘increasingly 
greater and more complex, and _ bankers 
must use their best thought to see that 
each producing industry receives a fair 
share of the available credit, and bears its 
fair share of the burden and pressure 
when a credit shortage exists. 

In determining the share to which the 
cotton industry is entitled some regard 
should be given to the importance of the 
product, in the gross of our exports, and 
to the fact of the limited ability of our 
former customers abroad to purchase. In 
the present emergency, requiring the ra- 
tioning of credits, a measure of financia’ 
support proportionate to cotton’s con- 
tribution to the credit resources of the 
country, and with proper consideration for 
the delays in moving exportable surplus 
because of the low ebb of European credit, 
should be given. 

Assuming that price deflation can be ae 
celerated or retarded by artificial means, 
is it not the duty of the banker to see 
that the reduction in the price of cotton 
should not be at a rate greater than in 
other commodities? 


Co-operative Marketing 


And now where do these many transac- 
tions fit into the final costs? 

Herbert Hoover and many economists 
take the position that all costs between 
the producer’s price at his local point, 
and the wholesaler’s price, are actual 
charges against the farmer, and that all 
costs of financing the movement of com- 
modities up to the wholesale market -are 
charged against him. On the other hand, 
all costs and charges added to the whole- 
sale price stand against the consumer. 

Here lies the difficulty. The position 
generally taken is that the farmer is s0 
poor a business man that he is in duty 
bound to market his product at the time 
of the harvest, and that as a result, from 
that time until final consumption financing 
should be carried on for the benefit of 
the middlemen and manufacturers, the 
wholesalers and retailers. As a result, the 
complaint is made that the cost of financ- 
ing and marketing up to the point of 
wholesale as charged against the farmer, 
is inordinately, or at least improperly, 
high. 

The farmer is beginning to feel that 
he is entitled, if he so desires, to have 
his crop carried beyond the harvest 
period. This is not a new thought a 
far as the farmer is concerned, but it 
has had a rebirth in the last few years, 
and accounts very largely for the new 
developments in the line of farmers’ © 
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operative or collective marketing move- 
ments, which, for the time being, are 
largely. directed to the financing of the 
crop through and beyond the production 
stage. 

It is quite accepted that in the great 
crop producing sections of the country 
pankers have sometimes used and abused 


* individual credit seekers who are small 


farmers and producers. This has not been 
limited alone to the small banks, but in- 
directly also is charged against the banks 
of the large cities,this through the 
factors and buyers, representatives of 
the great concerns in the metropolitan 
centers, who with the local banks are the 
principal sources for the producers to 
obtain funds. 


The Small Producer 


It is difficult for the small producer to 
understand that the banker most naturally 
prefers to deal with someone who had con- 
trol of large units in the movement of a 
given commodity than with the farmer 
himself. If credit advances are to be 
made to a multitude of small farmers, the 
tremendous difficulties and complexities of 
dealing with a multiplicity of small units, 
where the individuals are not familiar with 
business practices, are so very great that 
the bankers prefer, if possible, to handle 
all questions relating to the financing of 
commodities, beyond the stage of the har- 
vest, with those who control large units 
and who are familiar with business prac- 
tices, and understand both movement and 
price problems, as well as transportation 
questions. Such people, through experience, 
are prompt to act, are freer from the feel- 
ing that the banker is giving them im- 
proper treatment, and, as a rule, have 
liquid assets as a margin for trading. 
Generally speaking, the small producer is 
without this business equipment. 

The cost of financing commodities be- 
yond the harvest time in the form of small 
units to the producer himself would make 
the final cost very much higher than the 
present cost of the middlemen’s large unit 
accumulated by him from a multitude of 
small units—that is to say, either we must 
continue the present practice of financing 
the middlemen instead of the producer 
after the time of the harvest, or the banks 
must set up suitable machinery for hand- 
ling the multiplicity of small units and 
make an initial charge against the pro- 
ducer on somewhat the same basis as the 
present buyer; or the producer must set 
up machinery for accumulating the original 
small units into large ones and provide 
for their handling by people experienced 
in business, financial and transportation 
operations generally. 


This latter method, already tried, is 
taking on a new impetus. We will all 
Tecognize that for centuries the smaller 
man, whether a producer from the soil 
or working man, has felt—at times 
vaguely and at other times more defin- 
itely—that those directly or indirectly 
in control of credits and capital, were 
inclined to make unfair bargains with 
an individual for either his work or the 
commodity he might produce. Time out 
of mind this problem has been met 
with different degrees of success and for 
differing lengths of time by collective 
bargaining. 





Union Labor 

THERE IS NO ESSENTIAL DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN THE ATTITUDE OF 
LABOR IN DEMANDING THAT IT BE 
PERMITTED TO BARGAIN COLLEC- 
TIVELY WITH THE EMPLOYER, 
AND THE DEMAND BY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF PRODUCERS FOR CO- 
OPERATIVE MARKETING. 

Grain and cotton producers have felt for 
years that the existing method, whereby 
purchasers locally make individual bargains 
for the crop, often worked to the disad- 
vantage of the producer and, as a result, 
in many sections of the middle west and 
in various commodities, co-operatively run 
elevators have been established to which 
the producer delivers his grain, though not 
much has yet been done in this direction 
by the cotton growers. ; 

The discussion is rife amongst both the 
grain men in the middle west and the 
cotton growers of the southwest for the 
expansion of co-operative elevator and 
warehouse program with co-operative 
marketing organizations on a big scale, 
while the Federation of Farm Bureaus 
has been making a study of co-operative 
marketing operations now in existence with 
the idea of expanding them. 

Here and there producers of farm prod- 
ucts are undertaking in various ways, 
under various titles and with divers high 
sounding plans, to set up new or to amplify 
existing co-operative marketing machinery. 
They are now apparently even seriously 
discussing plans which contemplate with- 
in their general outlines, the establishment 
of banks and the carrying on of such 
financial operations as have never yet been 
attempted by any like organization, ex- 
cept, possibly, the Non-Partisan League. 

Producers’ organizations are clamoring 
that bankers are merely the trustees for 
the community ’s funds. Thirty years ago the 
banker often felt that he was of the com- 
munity, and that his was the final decision 
as to whom, and to what extent, credit 
should be advanced. Only too often he 
pursued his calling on the basis of selfish 
interest, but it was even at that time rec- 
ognized that the banker with a judical 
temperament (who was a rara avis), was 
better for the community than one who 
allocated credits for his own advantage, 
or for that of his clique or his bank. 


Community Credit 


Assuming that bankers now recognize 
the responsibility of trusteeship of the 
community’s funds (and this is more 
increasingly general), and assuming, if 
you please, that the banker has some- 
thing of a judical mind and poise, and 
that pressures are reduced to a mini- 
mum—there is an extraordinary danger 
that these great groups of producers will 
insist that THEY are the community 
just as the banker in the old day insisted 
that HE was. 

From time out of mind the producer 
from the soil has been told by dema- 
gogues that all the world is dependent 
upon him and upon his efforts. Within 
limits, that is true, but if ahead of us 
there is to be the progress which mod- 
ern civilization has come to believe, it 
is patent that other producers must have 
an equal place in the scheme of things 
with the producers from the soil. 






The usual representation of this posi- 
tion, as you will all recognize, is of course 
that the first duty of the banker is to the 
producer from the soil, as he is not only 
the one who gives us the necessities of life 
in the first place, but, through fair treat- 
ment, financially and otherwise, also be- 
comes the purchaser of the products of 
others. In other words, he merely sug- 
gests a priority for the group he represents. 

That the bankers must meet this 
problem; that there must be a modifica- 
tion of the old attitude, is patent. But 
whether this should be done through 
banking machinery or through proper co- 
operative marketing, -remains yet to be 
decided. However, some method must 
be devised for reducing the pressure on 
the producer which forces him to dispose 
of his crop, either at the moment the 
harvest is completed, or while its move- 
ment is under way, as this has been too 
often used as a means for price deprecia- 
tion; and methods must be discovered 
for lowering the cost of financing him, 
both through the period of his production 
and for an equitable period after his 
harvest. 


I venture to describe two successful co- 
operative marketing organizations, operat- 
ing on the coast: One, the California Fruit 
Exchange; the other, the Walnut Growers’ 
Association. These two organizations had 
their inception in the bitter necessity for 
protection of the producer in order that he 
might live. : 


California Fruit Exchange 


Our community has come to believe that 
as at present set up and run, these or- 
ganizations are of real benefit to the com- 
munity, not only locally, but to the whole 
citizenship of the country, as no abuse of 
their power, at least as it relates to prices, 
has yet appeared; and while these or/ 
ganizations may be in contravention of’ 
some of the various Federal laws now on 
the statute books, yet their promoters and 
organizers maintain they are not subject 
to successful attack on these accounts, In 
fact, no definite attack has yet been,made 
by the Government or others. 

The history of the movement and 
marketing of citrus fruits and similar 
products is not at all dissimilar from the 
movement and marketing of grain, though 
the citrus fruits are perishable and are 
rarely, if ever, financed on the basis of 
warehouse receipts. Thirty years ago the 
situation of the producer in both grain 
and citrus fruits, so far as the marketing 
was concerned, were not dissimilar, though 
the grain then had the advantage over 
the citrus fruits. 

The organizations I have mentioned were 
preceded by others that were supposed to 
be a panacea for all the difficulties of the 
producer. They later developed weaknesses 
and finally collapsed. This, again, may be 
the final outcome of these associations, if 
internal politics and the arrogant use of 
the power that comes from great member- 
ship finally proves their undoing. As yet 
the skies are reasonably clear; but such 
organizations are, of course, only good 
for their members and the public at large 
so long as the dominant minds in the 
organizations are honest and fair, for 


(Continued on page 80) 
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THE TRANSPORTATION ACT; ITS 
EFFECT ON CREDIT 


Successful railroad operation is fundamental to com- 


mercial prosperity, to enlarging foreign trade and 





HOSE who forecast economic affairs 
7. may find in the Bettered railroad situa- 
tion a basis for improved business condi- 
Success- 
ful railroad operation is fundamental to 
commercial prosperity, to enlarging for- 
eign trade, to the prompt liquidation of 
seasonal bank credits and to the improve- 
ment of the general investment market. 

Immediately prior to the time the na- 
tion’s under Federal con- 
trol they faced a tremendous test of the 
sufficiency of private management under 
They 
could not adequately meet the expanded in- 
dustrial requirements of the country alone, 
without respect to quick preparation nec- 
essary to mobilization for war. 

The three adverse rate decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; (the ad 
vance in rates case in 1910; the 5 per cent 
case in 1914, and the 15 per cent case in 
1917), served to widen the breach between 
the government regulatory agency, the 
shippers and the railroad operating offi- 
cials. 


tions during the coming years. 


railroads went 


then existing laws and regulations. 


A study of these cases is convinc- 
ing of the irrelevancy of evidence intro- 
duced by representatives of the railroads 
to the underlying causes making impossible 
a satisfactory adjustment the 
then existing conditions. 

The conflict of state and federal regula- 
tion had become acutely oppressive to the 
railroads. The Railway Executives Ad- 
visory Committee conducted a _ nation- 
wide’ campaign to place before the public 
the troubles of the railroads, but there it 
ended. . 

The market values of rail securities had 
been steadily declining since 1910, when, 
in 1916, they took a temporary rise to 
drop precipitately thereafter. 

The railroad brotherhoods with increas- 
ing strength and influence at Washington 
passed the Adamson Act. 

This combination of circumstances, to- 
gether with the war emergency, required 
and made desirable Federal control, it re- 
quired a study of the solution begun with 
the Newlands Committee in 1916-1917, and 
then by the more recent and protracted in- 
vestigations by the Interstate Commerce 
Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives; it required railroad man- 
agement to take inventory; the shippers 
and public to take account of their de- 
ficiencies in respect to sufficiently compen- 
sated transportation. 

The interest of banking and investment 
institutions throughout this period of rail- 
road conversion had necessarily been most 
direct. The studies and activities of the 
American Bankers’ Association and its sev- 


owing to 
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eral sections added much to the construe- 
tive thought of the period. The railroad 
bond holdings of all classes of banking 
institutions in the United States amount 
to over $1,700,000,000. More than 
half of this is owned by the 634 mutual 
savings banks. These holdings, together 
with those of the life insurance com- 
panies, total almost $3,500,000,000. Such 
holdings constitute the bulk of underlying 
rail securities. They represent the pri- 
mary ownership of the bed. Our 
institutions have seen these securities in- 
crease in yield from (4%4-5 per cent in 


one- 


road 


1916) to (5.77-7.69 per cent on Septem 
ber 1, 1920), or an increase of 28 per cent 
to 54 per cent in yield, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in market values. 


At Low Ebb in March 


Unquestionably the railroads reached 
low ebb of credit and net earnings 
at the period of their return to private 
ownership last March. The first six months 
of railroad net earnings for 1920 are un- 
precedented for their poor showing. 
have the railroads shown a _ relatively 
poorer general statement. The cost of 
operation—the result of wage increases, 
higher prices of material, fuel, supplies 
and other large expenses of railway opera- 
tion—had reached the highest levels in 
railroad history. The railroads particu- 
larly during this six months period had to 
meet the severity of the winter, the ‘‘out- 
law’’ strike in April, the congestion of 
traffic and the resulting embargoes, the 
ear shortages and labor troubles at ter- 
minal points, all seemed to provide the 
darkness before the dawn of railroad 
credit rehabilitation. 

Two elements in the Transportation Act 
of 1920 make the Act the greatest piece 
of constructive railway legislation since 
the Federal land grant acts of 1863 and 
1866. They are, first, the appropriate 
means for the return of the carriers to 
private management, and, second, the de- 
finite regulatory policy of Congress by 
mandate to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Without these provisions it is 
certain that general bankruptcy and dis- 
organization in the nation’s railway sys- 
tem would have followed. 


their 


Never 


Life Blood of Nation 


The elements and how they affect bank- 
ing and the securities which our institu- 
tions own, I deem of chief import to this 
discussion. Our own status, the prosper- 
ity of our customers, the very stability of 
the country’s economic affairs, rests upon 
adequate transportation facilities. Ad- 





to the prompt liquidation of seasonal bank credits 
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versity in transportation spells disaster in 
business. 

No industry with its intricate ramifica- 
tions has been so completely exposed to 
the public gaze as have the railroads. In 
the past decade they have been discussed, 
heard, criticized, inquired into, dissected 
and analyzed by those who have had the 
capacity to speak. The operation of the 
Transportation Act marks a new era for 
the railroads. It is only because of the 
fundamental provisions of the Act that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
enabled to railroad rates to the 
extent necessary to maintain the solvency 
of the roads. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been added to the value of 
the total railroad holdings of investing in- 
stitutions, not to mention the added: value 
which logically must accrue to other classes 
of securities. There are no critics 
among those who think straight. 


increase 


now 
The new 
rates, following the large wage increases, 
have been favorably received. Even those 
affected by radical propaganda are satis- 
fied when the real facts concerning the 
provisions of the Act are properly ex- 
plained. An intelligent optimism for the 
future of general business is now justified. 
This solution of the railroad problem is at 
the basis of all prosperity. It will better 
credit generally, for it is the keystone of 
our domestic life. 

The splendid organization at present be- 
ing established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington in con- 
formity with its increased powers provided 
in the Transportation Act makes that body 
worthy of the responsibility and confidence 
placed in it by the last Congress. Every 
department is being organized to serve 
transportation in the public interest. Co- 
ordination and co-operation, rather than 


discord and misunderstanding between 
regulator and regulated, shipper and 


public will now result. 

Chief among the various provisions of 
the Act and of supreme interest to bank- 
ers are Sections 210 and 422. Section 210 
provides for a revolving fund of $300,000,- 
000, to be available in loans to carriers 
for a period of two years after Federal 
control at a stated interest rate of 6 per 
cent ‘‘for the purpose of enabling carriers 
by railroad subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, properly to serve the public 
during the transition period immediately 
following the termination of Federal con- 
trol.’’ 


Rate-Making Automatic 


Section 422, the fundamental financial 
provision of the Act, defines to the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission a mandate by 
which rate making becomes automatic— 
‘that in the exercise of its power to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates, the Com- 
mission shall initiate, modify, establish or 
adjust such rates so that carriers as a 
whole (or as a whole in each of such 
groups or territories as the Commission 
may from time to time designate) will, 
under honest, efficient and economical man- 
agement and reasonable expenditure for 
maintenance of way, structures and equip- 
ment, earn an aggregate annual net rail- 
way operating income, equal, as nearly as 
may be, to a fair return upon the ag- 
gregate value of the railway property of 
such carriers held for and used in the 
service of transportation.’’ The Act spe- 
cifies a rate for two years after Federal 
control of 514, per cent, and an additional 
one-half of 1 per cent discretionary with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
used for the purposes of furthering tran- 
sportation, loan to carriers, and buying 
equipment. The Commission has used its 
discretionary power and made rates to 
yield 6 per cent on railroad property in 
the aggregate. The net operating income 
of the roads is divided, one-half to a re- 
serve fund in the interest of the carrier 
that earns it, the other half of the excess 
to be paid to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish and maintain a general 
railroad contingent fund. It is provided 
that this fund is to be used by the Com- 
mission for the betterment of transporta- 
tion. Such assistance may take the form 
of loans to carriers, or to be used to pur- 


chase equipment to be leased to the 
carriers. 


The provisions of Section 422 just de- 
scribed were bitterly attacked in both the 
House and Senate. It was an unheard of 
method of rate making; the division of 
excess earnings was declared by the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives to be un- 
constitutional and confiscatory. The ex- 
ecutives doggedly opposed it to the last. 
Robert S. Lovett, President of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, bitterly attacked its con- 
stitutionality. Every effort was made to 
kill it—kill this, the most constructive pro- 
vision of the Act. This opposition 
threatened the passage of the entire bill. 
This very provision, however, cleared the 
stream, dislodged the ‘‘key log in the 
jam,’’ so characterized by Elihu Root in 
declaring the provision constitutional and 


the Warfield Plan the salvation of the rail-: 


roads. Such opposition in the eyes of rail- 
road investors will always be deprecated. 
It was vicious, selfish and unnecessary. As 
Edgar J. Rich, one-time Associate Coun- 
sel of the Railway Executives, has recently 
said: ‘‘Although the provision was at- 
tacked by the railroads as unconstitutional 
during the pendency of the bill, in Con- 
gress, it is believed that under sound eco- 
nomic and legal principles there is no 
constitutional objection to it.’’ 


Rate Mandate Necessary 


Investors and bankers are indebted to 
Mr. 8. Davies Warfield, who, as President 
of the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities, gave unstintingly and 
unselfishly of his time and thought to pro- 
Viding this legislation; this rate mandate 
would surely have failed of passage had 
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it not been for Mr. Warfield’s personal 
efforts in its behalf, linked up with the 
tremendous power and influence which the 
National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities brought to bear upon the 
people of the country in favor of the legis- 
lation. More than five million pieces of 
literature were distributed. Congress was 
at all times in possession of the details 
of the Association’s activities. The Asso- 
ciation held itself in constant readiness to 
respond to every call on the part of the 
committees of Congress having to do with 
the railroad legislation. 

The vision and initiation of the funda- 
mental financial and rate-making provi- 
sions of the Act belonged to Mr. Warfield, 
and it was seen through to its consumma- 
tion. I feel it incumbent upon me at this 
time to, make this statement. It is de- 
served, and every banker and investor of 
America can be thankful to the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties for the mighty work it accomplished 
to stabilize railroad securities and to im- 
prove American transportation facilities. 
The present prospects of adequate trans- 
portation facilities through restoring 
credit to the nation’s railroads prove sufii- 
ciently the wisdom of Congress in making 
the law mandatory. 


Rates Will Help Bonds 


The effect of the new rates will prove 
advantageous to the medium grade rail- 
road bonds. The hig grade railroad bonds 
of such systems as the Pacific, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois Central, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; Great Northern, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Rock Island, Chicago & Northwestern, and 
the New York Central, are selling at a 
basis to yield less than 6 per cent, from 
5.23 per cent in the case of the Illinois 
Central bond to 5.75 per cent in the case 
of the Coast Line bond. These values are 
as of September Ist, 1920. Liberty Bonds 
yield about the same rate. The return on 
such rail bonds marks and fully equals 
the prevailing interest rate on long-term 
high grade securities. 

The new rates should tend to give added 
assurance to investors that early maturities 
will properly be accounted for. Railroad 
maturities in the next five years amount to 
$1,352,943,588. Confidence of the investor 
is of immediate importance. Bankers who 
may be called upon for financial advice 
by their depositors and customers should 
appreciate the full meaning, from the 
standpoint of stabilizing railroad securities, 
of the new freight and passenger rates. 
There are now no better securities than 
the securities of standard American rail- 
roads. They have the freight and the 
passengers to carry ahd now with fair and 
equitable rates, net operating income 
should prove adequate. The searchlight 
of public opinion will now be turned on 
inefficiency in railroad management. Power 
under the Act is given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commisston to co-ordinate and 
to regulate railroad service, to regulate 
the movement of cars, and the Commission 
can compel the railroads to purchase equip- 
ment. The Commission can determine the 
amount of compensation necessary for the 
rental of cars. It has had @ direct bear- 
ing upon the adequacy or, rather, the in- 
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adequacy of equipment; for when rentals 
were low railroads were not inclined to buy 
equipment, depending upon the equipment, 
of other roads. The Commission can re- 
strict the holdings of cars. The act gives to 
the Commission unusual powers over this 
industry. This power they recently used 
in ordering all open top cars to the coal 
mines to transport coal. This was con- 
sidered a puble necessity, although for a 
time it seriously affected building opera- 
tions. The Commission must approve any 
extension or abandonment of railroad line. 
The manner in which the Commission is 
preparing to use these powers through efli- 
cient organization merits the confidence of 
the public and investor, the shipper and 
the railroad. 


The revolving fund of $300,000,000 pro- 
vided in Section 210 of the Act is of es- 
pecial importance. After extended hear- 
ings the Interstate Commerce Commission 
allocated the use of this $300,000,000 fund 

$50,000,000 was allocated to maturing 
obligations; $73,000,000 to maintenance 
and betterments; $40,000,000 to pay 
claims against the railroads while under 
Federal control; $12,000,000 for the needs 
of the short line railroads, and $125,000,- 
000 for rolling stock or equipment; on the 
basis of $75,000,000 for locomotives and 
$50,000,000 for cars; that ratio to be ob- 
served in financing such equipment. 


Commission to Make Loan 


Two days previous to this determination 
of the Commission the Transportation Act 
was amended through the efforts of the 
Security Owners’ Association, to permit 
the Commission to make loans out of the 
revolving fund for the purpose of financ- 
ing the equipment of railroads under the 
direction of the Commission. On July 29, 
1920, the National Railway Service Cor- 
poration was incorporated under the gen’ 
eral laws of Maryland, and organized by 
the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities, in accordance with the 
declared purposes of the amendment to 
the Transportation Act, ‘‘to act as an 
agency of the Interstate Commerce.Com- 
mission in the matter of loans for the pur- 
chase of equipment and to assist and serve 
the said Commission in any other capacity 
or way now or hereafter authorized by 
law.’’? Powers for the administration and 
execution of war and equipment trusts are 
also specifically authorized. The capital 
stock is nominal and consists of twenty 
shares of no par value.- The corporation 
is nonprofit-making, although a fund is 
provided to care for overhead expense. It 
has been issued to the National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railroad Securities, and 
by that Association it will be transferred 
in blank to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as security. ‘‘The objects and purposes 
of the corporation being essentially public 
in character, although organized for con- 
venience as and with the powers of a pri- 
vate corporation, the Board of Trustees 
shall be authorized by and with the ap- 
proval of the stockholders to secure or ac- 
cept Federal incorporation by act of Con- 
gress with such revision of powers and 
organization as may be determined upon, 
or authorized to acquire or deal with cars 


(Continued on page 66) 
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THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF 
SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


The banker represents and practically regu- 


lates the circulation of the very lifeblood of 


Y respect for the banker is most 
profound. He is the only individual 
who has the courage to borrow on demand 
and lend on time. His moral responsibility 
is probably greater than that of any other 
business man. He represents, and practi- 
eally regulates, the circulation of the very 
life blood of the commerce and industry 
of the country; upon which the prosperity 
of all depends. He is the father-confessor, 
the adviser and the stanch supporter of his 
clientele. Without his vision, wisdom, and 
courage, the efforts of many of us would 
fail. He is a leader of thought and civic 
movements in his community. 

I want to talk to you upon service or- 
ganizations—their purpose and procedure. 
Service organizations, as I conceive them, 
are associations of citizens dealing with 
their common problems for purposes of 
education and the formation of a sound 
public opinion. ‘‘Manufacturing public 
opinion’’ or ‘‘stimulating public opinion’’ 
are looked at somewhat askance by the 
public. That is because of the abuse, not 
the use. Real education of the public on 
lines. of the commercial or civic interests 
of bodies of the whole people is essential 
to the welfare of the Republic. A sound 
public opinion is the guide upon which 
patriotic legislators desire to depend. In 
the earlier days of our history, few or- 
ganizations, especially of business men, 
could be included in the definition I have 
stated. Many had no purpose except con- 
fidential arrangements having direct ap- 
plication to the operation of the individual 
business of their constituents. 

The kinds of organizations are almost 
innumerable, running from the debating 
society of the country school and, most 
important, the local Chambers of Com- 
merce, to the great state and national 
commercial and civic associations. Indeed, 
the last expression is the organization in 
Paris this last June of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which was fostered 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. It is destined, I believe, to be not 
only of great benefit in international trade 
and trade customs, but also a potent fac- 
tor in establishing better relations between 
nations and a force for peace. 

In the beginning, and for many years, as 
I have said, the organizations of business 
men were devoted exclusively and unfor- 
tunately sometimes selfishly, to a par- 
ticular business interest. But I ask you 
to note that a great change has come about 
in the methods of such of these organiza- 
tions as are really influential. It has come 
to be recognized that many of the prob- 
lems of a business organization have sym- 
pathetic relation to those of the community 
and must be dealt with by the organiza- 








the commerce and the industry of the country 
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tion in the public interest. Every good 
citizen should support such of these or- 
ganizations as are normally related to his 
voeation and to his duty as a citizen. No 
greater truth can be stated than to say 
that every man’s rating as a citizen should 
be in proportion to his services to the 
public, whether in private or public effort, 
or in both. 

All such organizations not only must 
but should depend for their support upon 
public opinion. Our civilization and our 
government is founded upon regulation 
by public opinion. If a society and gov- 
ernment is to function as contemplated, 
there must be a sound public opinion. If 
it is to be sound, it must be based upon 
study and education which brings under- 
standing. Such study and the dissemina- 
tion of information for educational pur- 
poses should be a major element in the 
effort of all service Srganizations concern- 
ing such subjects as are reasonably re- 
lated to their basic purposes. 

The organizations which have this con- 
ception of their functions and which are 
truly representative, are entitled to and 
will have an increasingly profound in- 
fluence upon all measures to which they 
have given such attention. Gentlemen, the 
day is disappearing for the autocratic or- 
ganization with a highsounding and com- 
prehensive title, which, though it may have 
a considerable membership, represents in 
its operations only the arbitrary judgment 
of the few men who at the time may have 
its control. The day of the ‘‘put over’’ 
organization is gone. The way is open 
for the true American—that American 
who individually and in association puts 
country before personal interests and de- 
sires above all things a sound and en- 
lightened Government. Those in author- 
ity and the public want information, not 
direction. The true relation of the service 
organization to Government, national state 
and local, is informative, not authoritative. 
No organization should arbitrarily de- 
mand the adoption of its program. In 
legislative matters, the ultimate responsi- 
bility is with the legislator. I have found 
from a considerable experience that he is 
very keen to receive, and give careful con- 
sideration to, the representations of in- 
formed agencies which are based upon 
study and have the support of an informed 
constituency. 

Unhappily, at times there has been con- 
siderable basis for the belief that the 
threatening and dictatorial attitude of 
some organizations in legislative matters 
has had an undue influence. Such attitude, 
however, always meets with the resent- 
ment of the legislator, and the number 
who yield to, it is increasingly smaller. It 









is vicious in principle. It has come to be 
recognized that such threats have little 
effect at election time. With proper 
publicity, more votes will be changed in 
opposition to the man who yields to threats 
than will be changed in his favor by his 
cowardly action. 

The measure of success of a service or- 
ganization is not in what it can point to 
as having been ‘‘put across’’ by domin- 
ance as distinctly its own program, it 
rather is in that for which it has been able 
to secure proper and adequate considera- 
tion, with a resulting conviction upon the 
merits of the proposition of those who have 
the duty to represent the whole public, 
and not merely the comparatively small 
fraction which may urge the action. 

Let it be understood by all commercial 
and trade organizations that, if a project 
is not for the good of the*public, it is not 
for the good of business. Action upon this 
basis will inevitably result in a growing 
consciousness on the part of the public 
that, if a measure is opposed to the busi- 
ness interest of the nation, it can scarcely 
be for the good of the public. The inter- 
dependence of the two propositions I have 
just stated becomes apparent when the dif- 
ference in the comfort and basis of living 
of all of our citizens, of whatever voca- 
tion, in the present day is compared with 
that of generations even so lately in the 
past as to be within the memory of many 
of us, and when it is recognized, as it must 
be, that without the wonderful progress of 
manufacture, commerce and finance the im- 
provement would not have been possible. 

Frequently, organizations have common 
problems, or, perhaps more accurately 
speaking, problems in which each has a 
greater or lesser interest. It was to meet 
just such situations and provide for a 
common voice that the American Bankers 
Association and later the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States were formed. 
Co-operation between such national or- 
ganizations to the extent, and in the man- 
ner in which it may be practicable is be- 
yond question advisable. It may be that 
upon occasion of high” moment a pooling 
of interest and action through a central 
or joint committee would be desirable, but 
ordinarily this is not so because it is 80 
frequently not practicable for the several 
sections of such joint committee to have 
the authority to carry with them the or- 
ganization which they respectively rep- 
resent. In such instances it would seem 
that more satisfactory results are attained 
when each organization has its own com- 
mittee and makes its own study. These 
committees, however, should exchange 
views with the greatest freedom and ¢0- 
operate in action to the fullest extent the 
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circumstances may permit. My own ex- 
perience justifies this view. 

I want to cite a marked example of this 
which occurs in connection with the hear- 
ings of the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate and the House concerning 
the bill to legalize certain classes of war 
eontracts which were held to be invalid on 
account of an informal and a technically 
insufficient method of execution. You will 
remember that the face of these contracts 
aggregated approximately two billion dol- 
lars and involved nearly 7,000 concerns all 
over the country, many of which had their 
entire working capital tied up and at risk. 
There was an intense public interest and 
committees of various organizations, with 
various projects for relief, came to Wash- 
ington to appear at these hearings,—among 
others, the War Service Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, of which, at the time, I was 
chairman. 


Immediately after the first hearing in 
December, 1918, all the committees of the 
organizations which had appeared held 
a joint meeting in which substantially co- 
operative action before the Congressional 
Committees was agreed upon. There were 
several bills and various projects before 
the committees, intended to remedy the 
situation. The method employed by the 
associated committees of the business in- 
terests in the hearings thereafter was to 
be informative and helpful. It was ree- 
ognized and distinctly stated by them at 
the outset that the responsibility for con- 
clusions was in the Congress: that the in- 
terests of the public and business in the 
premises were identical. While there was 
some suspicion and lack of sympathy in 
the beginning on the part of some of the 
members of the Congressional Committees, 
it immediately disappeared and the hear- 
ings thereafter were marked by a common 
effort to reach the best result. 


The resulting legislation which was ap- 
proved in the Spring of 1919 provided 
ample machinery, with broad powers, to 
do justice in all circumstances. I regard 
these hearings as the most gratifying 
illustrations I have observed of the use- 
fulness of the type of organization that I 
am attempting to portray. I am informed 
that on June 30 of this year, or practically 
only 12 months after the passage of the 
bill, 90 per cent of these informal war 
contracts had been settled or adjusted. 


I have mentioned the War Service Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. One of the 
greatest examples of the value of concen- 
trated action of business interests in the 
light of the public interest is contained in 
the operations of the war service com- 
mittees of the various industries in rela- 
tion to the council of National Defense, 
the War Industries Board and other war 
agencies of the Government. Over 400 of 
these war service committees were or- 
ganized by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and functioned with the 
Government, the War Service Executive 
Committee of the Chamber acting as the 
connecting medium. The spirit of accom- 
modation and of generous view of all the 
interests involved both by the industries 
represented, by the war service committees 
and by the agencies representing the Gov- 
ernment is a shining and unprecedented 
example of what men may accomplish by 
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meeting face to face and considering 
frankly and sympathetically problems as 
to which it could be said their interests 
are in conflict. I regard the growing 
ability of American business men of all 
sorts—bankers, railroad men, manufactur- 
ers, merchants and farmers, to organize 
and fraternize in the mood of helpfulness 
and in sympathy with the public interest, 
as providing,a solvent for our pregent and 
future troubles, the value of which may 
be without limit. Your own great and in- 
fluential organization is a brilliant ex- 
ample of which you are fully aware. 

Another outstanding example of this 
capacity to organize, and the effect of un- 
selfish action in the public interest, is 
found in the remarkable growth in size 
and public standing of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. This 
federation was launched but eight years 
ago. Its purpose broadly stated is: To 
serve American business in the study and 
solution of its national problems in the 
light of the public interest. 

It has grown in that short time into a 
federation of 1,400 organizations with an 
underlying membership of approximately 
700,000 firms and individuals. 

In conclusion, I wish you to indulge me 
in a reference to a matter having no direct 
relation to my subject except that if the 
vision is sound and practicable, it can only 
become a reality through the leadership 
and action of such great bodies as this 


that I am now addressing. In these days. 


of unrest and readjustment, it behooves 
every man to give much thought as to how 
he should conduct himself for his own and 
the common good in the affairs with which 
he may be connected. : 
Introducing Your Bank 

Two attractive booklets have been issued 
by the Old National Bank and the Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Washingtow. 

One of these, ‘‘A Word of Introduc- 
tion,’’ accompanies a suitable letter ad- 
dressed to all new residents in Spokane 
and to new patrons of any department of 
the bank or its affiliated institutions. It 
is of convenient size for vest or coat 
pocket, illustrated in several colors and 
shows excellent views of the banking rooms 
and departments. One page is devoted to 
each department and includes an illustra- 
tion at the top followed by a brief de- 
scription of its purpose and service ren- 
dered. This booklet is shared equally by 
the two affiliated institutions, and copy- 
righted by the Old National. 

‘*To Owners of Property’’ is another 
booklet distributed by the Property Man- 
agement Department of the Union Trust 
Company. Its circulation of course is 
limited, being confined to owners of large 
properties, agents and attorneys that may 
have clients to whom ,this service would 
appeal. On the outer cover is a double 
panel showing a panoramic view of the 
downtown district of Spokane, in the 
center of which the bank building appears 
to advantage. The booklet is devoted en- 
tirely to an explanation of the purpose of 
the department, its benefits to property 
owners and corporations, and solicitation 
of their business. 


W. L. Partner has been appointed man- 
ager of the Spokane, Washington, branch 


of the Federal Bank to succeed Charles 


A. McLean. 





NATIONAL PARK ISSUES 
HANDSOME BOOKLET 


66PPX\HE DOORWAY’’ is the title of 
an interesting booklet published re- 
cently by the National Park Bank, New 
York City. It is ‘‘designed to present the 
facilities to be found within the doorway’’ 
of that institution, and this purpose is 
accomplished much after the fashion of 
the catalogue used by the merchant for 
displaying the stocks he has for sale. 
This is a new departure in financial pub- 
lications and is the result of the National 
Park’s belief that money is a commodity 
and commercial banking, in _ reality, 
money-merchandising. 

The booklet is handsomely prepared in 
heavy sepia-colored binding, the title and 
illustration of the bank entrance on the 
cover being embossed in gold and black. 
Illustrations appear at the head of each 
chapter or section. These are in four 
colors—the frontispiece having been 
done by Jules Guerin, and the water colors 
at the head of each chapter by Thomas 
Fogarty. 

The introduction describes briefly the 
‘“three primary objectives in the active ex- 
perience of mankind—the home, the busi- 
ness and the bank.’’ The booklet de- 
scribes ‘‘the entrance of his banking 


house through which one enters seeking | 


counsel and co-operation that he may bring 
his ambitions to successful realization.’’ 

Then follows a series of twelve chapters 
describing as many of the different de- 
partments. The reader is impressed with 
the bank’s lengthy experience and ex- 
tensive growth since its organization in 
1856, and this carries with it a reminis- 
cent mood well adapted in each chapter 
to brief historical references in outlining 
how these departments were first organized 


and the factors attending their develop- *; 


ment. 
The National Park Bank is strictly a 
commercial institution. It has been 


prominent in financing foreign trade enter- 
prises and in the upbuilding of our export 
business. It has been active at various 
times in extending advice and finaricial 
assistance to banks and enterprises in all 
sections of the country. ‘‘Its many and 
varied tests have been severe, having passed 
through three wars and numerous old time 
financial panics without failing at critical 
points to aid* merchants, manufacturers, 
banks and bankers.’’ These are a few of 
the points well developed in a dignified 
manner. The booklet is copyrighted by 
the National Park Bank. 


Walter B. Stevens and associates have 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Home State Bank of Hobart, Okla., 
from W. C. Kelsey, who founded the 
institution in 1908. Mr. Stevens, for- 
merly a banker of Rocky, Okla., will be 
in active management of the bank. 


Directors of the Century Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago, have promoted 
C. R. Corbett from cashier to vice- 
president. W. G. Dahl, formerly as- 
sistant cashier, has been made cashier, 
and W. C. Koeritz and J. E. Mieding 
have been made assistant cashiers. 
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REPORT OF 
PRESIDENT HAWES 


(Continued from page 25) 
acknowledgment is made to the members 
of this commission for their services. 

The Committee on the Gold Bonus Bill 
rendered a report which will be presented, 
and should receive careful consideration. 

The Deflation of Credits Committee. 
Conference with the Federal Reserve offi- 
cials was construetive, and assisted in 
guiding us through troublesome times. 

Special Committee of the Journal and 
Protective Committees have worked in- 
dustriously upon these subjects to find 4 
proper solution, and will report their find- 
ings. 

Insurance Committee has rendered valu- 
able service and its new policy is recog- 
nized as being a just protection to the 
banks of this country. 

The Economic Policy Committee was 
not appointed until late in the Autumn, 
but is charged with consideration of the 
all-important questions of Federal Taxa- 
tion. Its investigation will undoubtedly 
bring forth results, and it is hoped that 
a commission of the association will be 
ereated which will further this work and 
earry it through. 


The Executive Council 


The affairs of the Association between 
meetings are entrusted to the administra- 
tion of the Executive Council. Your 
present council has measured up to the 
responsibility with which it is charged. It 
has met the great problems of the day 
in an aggressive and broad-minded man- 
ner. The members have been attentive 
during meetings, and in the interval be- 
tween meetings they have rendered valu- 
able and efficient service by assisting the 
administration in carrying out various 
plans. Your council is, in fact, ‘‘the 
Congress’’ of your association. It is the 
legislative body, and to it should be 
charged the -duties of administration; the 
convention representing on the other hand 
the members en masse, and its full author- 
ity guides the policies and destiny of the 
association. 

No more constructive, thoughtful body 
of men ever gathered together than the 
present Council, elected by the members 
of the association, coincidently with vari- 


ous State Bankers Association meetings. 


State Bankers Associations 


It has been the endeavor of the present 
administration to encourage the closest 
and most intimate contact with the State 
Bankers Associations, realizing that they 
render the service to their states, and our 
association to the nation. No intrusion of 
their functions has been attempted and a 
clear line between national and state activi- 
ties maintained. Hearty and splendid co- 
operation of the State Bankers Associa- 
tions with the activities of the American 
Bankers Association has been evidenced 
throughout the whole year. With an en- 
deavor to encourage and foster this con- 
tact, every State Bankers Association has 
been attended by a representative of the 
American Bankers Association, and a place 
given to those representatives upon their 
program. 


It would indeed be ungrateful did not 
the present administration express its sin- 
cere appreciation of the co-operation evi- 
denced and the friendship and constant 
evidence of good will which has been 
shown. 


Conditions 


Throughout the year changes in our 
economic structure and system of prices, 
while marked, have been less violent and 
less extreme than those experienced by 
other nations. We are the only country 
of importance in which the gold standard 
has been successfully maintained. Better 
than any other country we have retained 
our pre-war banking and financial rela- 
tions, have conserved the sound elements 
of our banking practice, and have kept 
ourselves prepared for future demands. 

Prices continued high until within recent 
months when commodities of all kinds be- 
gan to fall in price, the market was dull, 
transportation facilities interrupted, and 
the daily quotations were not the baro- 
meter of actual sales. Incidental to the re- 
duction of demands, there developed a 
surplus of merchandise in some commodi- 
ties, and the cancellation of orders in 
other lines, which caused the shutting down 
of factories, and increasing labor surplus. 

The marvelous possibilities of this coun- 
try, the optimism of its pepole, and their 
belief in its future development, continues 
to be apparent in spite of these readjust- 
ment conditions. It seems probable that 
we are passing over the bridge into a 
broad avenue of future operations with 
a more firm foundation, and with a con- 
servative business atmosphere prevailing. 


Eccnomy and Production 


While there is some disposition to com- 
plain about the reduced unit, or physical 
production of goods, yet there. is good 
reason to believe that this is not as great 
as is commonly supposed, and certainly 
does not constitute one of our chief diffi- 
culties. Indeed careful analysis seems to 
show that the per capita production of 
goods Has since 1914 somewhat increased. 
It reached a high level in 1916, and al- 
though there has been a decrease since that 
date it is yet somewhat above the 1914 
level and shows indications of improving. 

Our real difficulty has been on unbal- 
anced production. The war demanded the 
diversion of productive forces into certain 
restricted channels and we have not yet 
been able to re-align these forces so that 
the supply and demand of goods are 
normally uniform. But the productive 
capacity of the United States is marvelous. 
This was amply demonstrated during the 
war, and it is safe to predict that the 
dire prophesies about the number of years 
required for production to catch up with 
the demand for certain products will not 
be fulfilled. Increased production is not 
nearly so much a cause for concern as is 
more economical consumption. The orgy 
of foolish, extravagant, and speculative 
consumption which has prevailed in the 
United States and is yet too largely evi- 
dent, must cease if we are to obtain a per- 
manently strong position in world trade. 

A campaign to educate the people 
against worthless stocks, to safeguard and 
render useful every dollar of capital avail- 
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able, is a duty charged to the bankers, 
Closer relations must be encouraged with 
customers, and frank advice given against 
reckless speculation, but at the same time 
the customer should be given to under. 
stand that the banker is not averse to his 
making proper and sound investment of 
his savings. The Liberty Bond holder has 
been a great field for the glib stock sales- 
man. The people must be encouraged to 
retain them as the safest investment they 
can make. Millions yearly can be saved 
to legitimate and vitally necessary recon- 
struction work, through discouragement in 
the purchase of so-called wild cat invest- 
ments. The menace was never more ap- 
parent; the need for dollars thus squan- 
dered never greater. 


Agriculture 


In agriculture, one of the nation’s basic 
industries, lies not only the hope of our 
more rapid recovery from the war-born 
economic conditions, but much of our fu- 
ture prosperity depends upon the state 
of the primary production represented in 
agriculture. The ultimate wealth of the 
world, the basis of all credit, originates 
with the soil, the mines, and the forests. 

When we consider that seventy percent 
of the primary wealth, it is estimated, 
originates from the soil, we can realize the 
great importance of encouragement and 
development. Our great problem today is 
the ever-increasing demand of the non- 
food producing city dweller. It is esti- 
mated that the 1920 census will show that 
only about forty per cent of the popula- 
tion are actually producers of food-stuff, 
and it has been stated that one-fifth of the 
nation’s population live in thirty-three of 
its principal cities. 

Considering that the crops of this coun- 
try will reach the large sum of twenty- 
five billion dollars this year, and that 
agriculture is the basis or foundation of 
the nation, bankers and business men 
should know that less than thirty cents 
of every one hundred dollars spent by the 
Government last year was expended for the 
development of agriculture. 

Good roads are essential to the progress 
of rural communities, reducing the cost of 
marketing, and increasing the comforts 
available for the farm. Every effort should 
be given to the encouragement of the 
building of good roads in all sections of 
our country. 

The Farm Loan Banks have rendered an 
unusual service, and their development, 
while gradual, has been steady, supplying 
a need for farm financing which has been 
apparent for many years. 

It is the banker’s duty as a citizen 
and financier to realizé and encourage this 
source of our wealth; to lend counsel and 
assistance and to regard the farm in its 
true importance to our economic existence. 


Foreign Trade 


The United States is showing an inereas- 
ing interest in foreign trade, primarily be- 
cause underlying our whole business situa- 
tion and the question of future favorable 
development is the necessity that proper 
foreign markets be found for our products. 

While our foreign commerce is second- 
ary to our domestic, nevertheless we are 
increasingly dependent on foreign markets 
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as an outlet for our growing production. 
It is therefore the duty of bankers to 
stimulate the sound development of our 
international commerce in every way that 
lies within their power. It must be re- 
membered that the development of these 
foreign markets is also dependent upon 
extensive imports from other countries, 
both to stabilize our exchange, and to in- 
erease the purchasing power of our cus- 
tomers abroad, so that the financing of 
foreign trade is the first big requisite of a 
program of foreign trading. 

We have passed beyond the considera- 
tion of our foreign problems in terms of 
refinancing Europe. It has become clearly 
a question of restoring a sound reciprocal 
trade with all nations of the earth which 
have requirements for our surplus products, 
and which can ultimately pay for their 
purchases with goods required or desired 
in this country. 

Without hampering the requirements of 
our own industry and business, we must 
find a means of extending liberal credit 
without further inflating our own credit 
structure, and this should be by interest- 
ing the investing public in securities prop- 
erly protected. Our future foreign trade 
possibilities lie largely with the saving 
American. 

Our merchant marine is a potent factor 


in expanding foreign trade, and remedial- 


legislation is necessary to enable it to cope 
on equal terms with the shipping of other 
nations. The first step towards the success- 
ful establishment of our merchant marine 
is the encouragement of privately owned 
and operated vessels. The establishment 
of diplomatic and counselor service on a 
basis which will attract competent, am- 
bitious young men into our foreign trade 
service as a permanent vacation is impor- 
tant. Accurate knowledge of foreign 
markets, foreign language, economie and 
social conditions prevailing among the 
people of other lands, is essential in those 
who represent us in an official life in for- 
eign nations. 

The Commerce and Marine Committee, 
in co-operation with special committees 
from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the National Foreign Trades 
Council, has originated a plan for the oz- 
ganization of a foreign financing corpora- 
tion to be owned by the bankers and busi- 
ness men of this country. It is impor- 
tant that this be given constructive econ- 
sideration in our deliberations, as its sue- 
cess will be a decided factor in solving 
the many problems of international trade 
and finance. 


National Transportation 


Although the transportation problem be- 
longs to an activity not directly under the 
control of the bankers, it is nevertheless 
germain to banking, since the tension of 
credit to a large extent was brought about 
by the breaking «down of the transporta- 
tion system, hampering the turnover of 
commodities and retarding the liquidation 
of loans. 

One of the most important pieces of 
legislation passed in the Sixty-Sixth Con- 
gress was the Transportation Act of 1920 
stabilizing railroad credit and securities 
issued. Beneficial effect will also be felt 
in the general credit structure of the 


country. Investors should be able to 
reasonably count on what return can be 
expected from the railroad securities which 
they own. Several manths will be required 
for adjustment in the relation of rates 
to the required return because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has tentatively 
valued railroad properties in groups as re- 
quired by the Act. It would have been 
impossible to inerease railroad wages nor 
could the Commission have made a _ sub- 
stantial increase in rates under the old 
method of operating. 

Rate-making should be considered an 
automatic procedure in so far as it concerns 
the distribution of rates on commodities or 
on the different classifications of traffic. 
Up to the passage of the Transportation 
Act railroad executives hardly recognized 
the need of Government regulation and 
continued to operate along the lines of 
opposing what has since become necessary 
regulation. 

The passage of the Transportation Act 
has taken railroad securities out of the 
highly speculative class and stabilized con- 
ditions so that just returns on investment 
may be received and proper service ren- 
dered to the nation. 

The establishment of the revolving fund 
of three hundred million dollars, was pro- 
vided to meet the present equipment emer- 
gency, and from that has been evolved the 
National Service Corporation which will 
enable the carriers to purchase equipment 
under a debenture plan that will make an 
attractive investment to the public. 

The bankers of America should study 
the Transportation Act and its effect on 
securities and the general welfare. The 
financial institutions should co-operate 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in itg efforts to solve the problems of rail- 
roads. Naturally, more co-operation can 
be given when it is ascertained what effect 
the Transportation Act will have on rail- 
road earnings operating under these man- 
datory features. An amendment to the 
present law should be encouraged so that 
bankers or other business men, regardless 
of their dealings with railroads, can serve 
as directors but charging them with full 
responsibility in their duties. 

The passage of the Transportation Act 
was a distinct financial victory. The ar- 
teries of commerce must be kept open and 
the facilities of transportation improved 
and encouraged. A vast sum of money is 
needed for our railroads, and only through 
co-operation of the financiers of this coun- 
try,-encouraging the investing public and 
guiding their judgment, can this be made 
available. 


Federal Reserve System 


A review of the year*just passed would 
be incomplete without comment on the 
lederal Reserve System and its activities. 
Regardless of whether we criticise details 
of operation, or agree in all rulings of the 
Board, we must admit that the Federal 
Reserve System has proven its sound fun- 
damental principles and rendered a serv- 
ice to the country for which all citizens 
should be grateful and bankers should re- 
alize and appreciate. 

When we contrast the experience of the 
war period with its numerous shocks to 
credit of every kind with what we have 


known even in times of peace when com- 
mercial panic and industrial crises have 
overturned banking and financial relation- 
ships, we recognize the immensity of the 
service which has been rendered by the 
present type of organization. 

Ten billion dollars extended of credit to 
foreign nations, fifteen billion for domestic 
uses, or twenty-five billion in all, and yet 
to have kept substantially intact and 
stable the foundations of credit is an 
achievement of first rank. 

Through the Federal Reserve banks 
every well conducted bank which is financ- 
ing business and industry can count upon 
converting the paper growing out of such 
transactions either into liquid reserve 
credits or into cireulating notes. Uni- 
formity of rates of interest has been 
established throughout the country and a 
regularly organized discount market en 
couraged. 

Steadily the process of pushing out war 
paper and substituting commercial paper 
is going on and shortly we may expect that 
the new circulation will be placed as in- 
tended, on live commercial paper or gold. 

A question has been asked why the reg- 
ulating functions of the Federal Reserve 
System were not brought into play im- 
mediately upon the signing of the Armis- 
tice, but it is obvious that our war effort 
did not end in the financial sense at the 
same time it was discontinued in the mili- 
tary. 

After continuous warnings, the Federal 
Reserve Board in November 1919 found 
it necessary to assume leadership in the 
control of credit. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the Federal Advisory Council, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the realiza- 
tion of the situation by the bankers of this 
country, slowly but surely the proper dis- 
tribution of credit is being accomplished. 

The Federal Reserve Board wisely left 
to the good sense of the local banks the 
determination of essential and non-essen- 
tial loans, placing before them frankly 
the object sought, at the same time co- 
operating in an endeavor to supply to the 
fullest extent needs of actual,and legiti- 
mate business. ; 

A decided victory has been won in this 
country by the checking of inflation. It 
is not well to bring about deflation hastily 
or with lack of system. Orderly deflation, 
gradual reduction of obligations, substitu- 
tion of commercial paper for war paper, 
are important and desirable methods, but 
must be carefully planned and gradually 
put into effect with the minimum of hard- 
ship upon the community. 

Considering the past year as a whole, the 
Federal Reserve System has, in its ac- 
complishments and results, measured up 
to the vision of its framers. The bankers 
have given loyal support and must continue 
to do so regardless of individual opinions 
as to rulings and actions of various Fed 
eral Reserve banks or the Federal Reserve 
Board because in the final analysis the 
broad vision of service rendered, and the 
fundamental principles involved, are great- 
er than any detail. 


Taxes and Government Economy 


Many suggestions have been made for a 
revision of our present Federal taxes. The 
war demanded an unusual increase in 
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public revenue, and as is always the case 
at a time of great need of public funds, 
less attention than ordinarily was given 
to the sources from which the revenue 
was to be secured. The result has been 
inequality and inequity among classes of 
tax-payers, increased cost of commodities, 
and a decrease of available funds for in- 
dustrial development. 

There is a natural tendency to select 
those sources of revenue which will least 
unfavorably affect political organization. 
No tax itself should interfere with the 
accumulation of wealth, or the develop- 
ment of the industrial life of the nation. 
Any tax system which discourages sav- 
ings, which discounts accumulation of capi- 
tal, is to be deplored, for all capital is 
used and enjoyed primarily by society at 
large, and not particularly by the one in 
whose legal title its ownership rests. 

An economically sound basis of taxa- 
tion should be given immediate considera- 
tion, and to this end it is hoped that ‘‘The 
Economic Commission’’ of our associa- 
tion will direct its attention, and at some 
future date that a commission composed 
of members from such industrial organiza- 
tions as the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the Manufacturers Association, 
the National Credit Men’s Association and 
others, together with the American Bank- 
ers Association, will combine into one com- 
mittee to co-operate with Congress in its 
consideration of the tax question. In con- 
sidering the tax question, the enormous 
growth of federal, state, and local ex- 
penditures should be the subject of thor- 
ough inquiry, and demand made that econ- 
omies be practiced and efficiency prevail. 

Our Federal Government has become, +o 
all intents, the largest business enterprise 
in the United States. Under our political 
system with its frequent changes in the 
personnel of public officers, only carefully 
systematized organization can prevent the 
most wasteful public expenditures. The 
need, therefore, is not simply a revision 
of taxes, but also a most careful supervi- 
sion of the expenditures of the proceeds 
of these taxes. No system of government 
has ever been devised which can take the 
place and prove more efficient than the 
system of a wide field of private initiative 
and competition in carrying on the in- 
dustrial life of the nation. A slogan re- 
cently coined is appealing: ‘‘More busi- 
ness in Government and less Government in 
business. ’’ 

Our Government, like all other govern- 
ments, was compelled to do a large amount 
of credit financing during the war. One 
of the by-products is a floating debt, and 
a great variety in the kinds of government 
bonds. It would seem, on the basis of 
past experience, a future prudence to re- 
fund these obligations at the proper time, 
so that there may be greater unity in our 
government obligations. 


Industrial Unrest 


The war has left many by-products, but 
none more disturbing to the public mind 
than that of industrial unrest. This con- 
dition is the culminating result of chang- 
ing industrial and political conditions 
which have been in progress for many 
years, and the war has simply accelerated 
these forces and brought some of the 
problems to a more acute state. 
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We witness vast and numerous experi- 
ments in the world with new industrial 
and social organizations. Many fear that 
we in this country are to have similar 
changes in our industrial society. But in 
our country there is doubtless unnecessary 
alarm in this respect. This is yet a land 
of opportunity with wide distribution of 
private property. Our Constitution pro- 
vides easy and adequate means for its 
change and there is no excuse for violence, 
nor need we fear the fullest liberty of 
speech and press. 

The enormous increase in the cost of 
living has greatly aggravated the in- 
dustrial unrest, but with a prospective de- 
crease in prices, and increase in disposi- 
tion on the part of industrial and labor 
leaders to recognize their mutual obliga- 
tions and duties, both to each other and 
the public, we may reasonably look for- 
ward, without alarm, to better adjustment 
of the forces of labor and capital. 

Labor by fomenting strikes, encouraging 
disagreement with employers is, in fact, 
striking at the heart of its own future 
progress, and impairing the prosperity of 
the country. Capital should recognize the 
results of the toilers, and improve work 
ing conditions and wages in ratio to the 
production and investment. Every man 
should be free to work out his own salva- 
tion and not be bound by the shackles of 
organizations, to his detriment. 

Three factors are concerned in all these 
misunderstandings: labor leaders,  in- 
dustrial leaders, and the more often dis- 
regarded public. The latter’s interests 
usually suffer most because of the rules 
under which the contest is held. The wel- 
fare of the general public is most im- 
portant. In the settlement of disputes, 
consideration should be given to the effect 
upon the public, and full responsibility 
placed. 


Citizenship 


The spirit of broad-minded citizenship, 
in maintaining the soundness of their own 
individual banking position, employing 
credit primarily to stimulate those busi- 
ness operations which have to do with 
production and distribution, is acceptable 
as a truism of the duty of the American 
banker. The American banker is in a 
position to discourage false moves—to ac- 
celerate proper action. Surveying the 
whole field of business, he is in a position 
to know what tendencies are helpful and 
what are dangerous. 

Business decisions and industrial pro- 
grams must be worked out with broad 
public spirit, as well as careful judgment. 
The welfare of each industry is closely 
woven into the fabric as a whole, and 
all must co-operate for the common good. 

As the guardian of credit, the basis of 
modern commerce, the banker must ex- 
ercise his highest judgment in determin- 
ing the use to which credits may be put. 
Assistance to all legitimate business 
should be given, and proper emphasis 
placed on production and distribution of 
those things necessary to the nation’s 
progress, discouraging at the same time 
dissipation of the nation’s financial re- 
sources into channels which are essential. 

It should be the aim of the bankers 
of the country to provide constructive 
leadership in the financial sphere, which 


will contribute, in a material and helpful 
way, to the correction of economic and 
social unrest, and protect legitimate Amer- 
ican investors. To accomplish these 
things, a banker must fearlessly take his 
position as a citizen of his country, as- 
serting his views in no uncertain lan- 
guage on those matters which are pertinent 
to the welfare of the people as a whole, 
demanding at all times that the representa- 
tives of the people shall be free and un- 
trammeled, exercising judicial judgment in 
the administration and enactment of laws, 
with a sense of responsibility to the coun- 
try as a whole, and serving no preferential 
interest of any character. Timidity has 
been the vice of bankers in publie affairs, 
Bravery, initiative, and forceful action 
are demanded, and as leaders of their 
community their influence for good is 
large, but care should be taken in assum- 
ing leadership that it is based on unselfish 
desire to render service of a character 
which will command attention because of 
its broad visions, its equity, and fairness, 


New Pilgrim Half-Dollars 

The direetors of the Mint have issued 
the new Pilgrim memorial coins which 
are to commemorate the Tercentenary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. The coins will be known 
as the “Pilgrim half-dollars” and will 
bear upon one side the head of a typical 
Pilgrim, to be designated “Governor 
Bradford,” and, on the reverse side, a 
view of the ship Mayflower under full 
sail. 

The National Shawmut Rank of 
Boston has been designated cs the dis- 
tributing agents for the coins and will 
furnish them to banks throughout the 
country. Persons desiring to procure 
these coins should’ make application to 
their local bank. 

The price of the coins has been fixed 
at $1.00 each. It is intended that any 
balance left over, after deducting the 
cost of dies, minting charges, ete., will 
be turned over to the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Commission, which commission 
is the official State body having in 
charge the improvement of Plymouth 
Harbor and permanent memorials at 
Plymouth. 


Dan W. Jones Promoted 

Dan W. Jones was recently elected 
assistant secretary of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company. He was been 
in the service of the company since 1914 
and during that time has been con- 
nected with nearly every one of its de- 
partments. In February, 1917, he en- 
tered the United States Navy and his 
naval service continued until February 
1st, 1919, when he returned to St. Louis, 
after winning a commission as ensigi. 
He is the youngest son of Breckinridge 
Jones, president of the trust company 
and is a graduate of Center College of 
Danville, Kentucky. 


Work has started on the new home 
of the Herkimer County Savings Bank, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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ican Bankers’ Association, 5 Nassau 
Street, New York: 

My Dear Mr. President—At the Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation in 1919, Dr. Irving Fisher, of 
Yale University, addressed the convention 


_—, S. HAWES, President, Amer- 


upon the subject of Stabilizing the 
Dollar, and submitted a plan designed to 
accomplish such result. 

In your letter addressed to the Cur- 
rency Commission, written in November 
last, you say: 

‘After Professor Irving Fisher deliv- 
ered his speech, Mr. F. O. Watts arose 
on the floor of the convention, and offered 
a resolution which instructed the presid- 
ing officer of the convention, to refer Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s speech and plan to the 
Executive Council.’’ 


You further advised that the Executive 
Council voted that the subject be referred 
to the Currency Commission for report. 

The Commission has been provided with 
literature for and against the proposition. 
The principal literature in favor of Dr. 
Fisher’s plan for stabilizing the dollar is 
eontained in his own book in which he 
discusses the subject with great force and 
clearness. He has approached the subject 
from all angles, raising and answering 
from his standpoint all possible questions. 
We also put before the Commission a 
briefer presentation and discussion by Dr. 
Fisher of his plan. The Commission was 
also furnished with discussion of Profes- 
sor Fisher’s plan by leading economists 
and financiers who do not approve of the 
same. For instance, Dr. Carl C. Plehn, 
Professor of Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, Professor 
of Economics, Columbia University and 
formerly President of The American Eco- 
nomie Association; Dr. David Kinley, 
President of the University of Illinois and 
formerly President of The American Eco- 
nomic Association; Dr. B. M. Anderson, 
Jr., Economist of the Chase National Bank 
in New York; Dr. H. P. Willis, Professor 
of Banking at Columbia University and 
formerly Secretary of the Federal Reserve 
Board; Dr. J. H. Hollander, Professor of 
Economics at Johns Hopkins University; 
Dr. F. W. Taussig, Professor of Econo- 
mies, Harvard University, formerly Presi- 
dent of The American Economic Associa- 
tion; Dr. J. L. Laughlin, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Chicago University ; 
Dr. David Friday, Professor of Economies, 
University of Michigan; Mr. Andrew J. 
Frame, Economist, Waukesha, Wis. 

The Currency Commission has given very 
careful study to Dr. Fisher’s proposal. 
We have examined the literature bearing 
upon the subject pro and con. It is our 
conclusion that Professor Fisher’s plan, 
though interesting and ably worked out, 
18 wholly impractical, and would involve 
grave dangers to the stability of our fi- 
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nancial and monetary system. It would 
lead to foreign drains on our gold in any 
period of crisis, since the plan calls for 
lightening the gold behind the dollar when 
prices fall, and foreigners, foreseeing this, 
would draw down their balances in this 
country and sell ‘‘dollars’’ short, before 
the Government could make the change. 
The plan would also make difficult, if not 
impossible; the maintenance of gold re- 
demption in periods of rapidly rising 
prices. If adopted at the present time it 
would perpetuate all the suffering which 
recipients of fixed incomes have ex- 
perienced as a result of the rapidly rising 
prices of the war. It would be wholly out 
of the question for the United States alone 
to adopt it, as Professor Fisher proposes, 
and almost no other great country is in a 
position to meet gold obligations on de- 
mand. Had the plan been.in operation at 
the outbreak of the great war in 1914, it 
would have broken down, as Professor 
Fisher now admits. It could not, there- 
fore, have prevented the war time rise 
in prices, and consequently most of the 
claims which Professor Fisher has made 
for it must be abandoned. The great 
economic evils of the war have grown out 
of wasteful consumption and destruction, 
demoralization and interruptions of trans- 
portation, and the withdrawal of many 
millions of men from production, the whole 
combining to create great scarcities of 
goods. No change in the monetary system 
could have prevented this evil. The plan 
could not, therefore, have been a remedy 
for social distress and discontent. 






















































RE what every pro- 
gressive bank is in- 
stalling in its check filing 
system. The first of the 
year and transfer time is 
appreaching—an opportune 
time to get in line. 


Insertable Label Check 
File Guides are equipped 
with Hub Celluloid Tabs. 
Strong—neat—erect—every 
name always readable — 
these check file guides pre-, 
vent loss of time in searching 
for names. The otherwise 
tedious job of looking 
through your file becomes 
a delight. 


Removable Labels 


The labels bearing the name of 
the depositor may be removed 
in a jiffy—a new one inserted 
as quickly—and you have your 
old guide ready to go back on 
active duty in your files. Make 
your check file guides work over 
and over again. Hub Ifisert- 
able Check File Guides will last 
as long as your cabinet. They 
are made of 25 point pressboard 
and the tabs are solid celluloid, 
riveted, not pasted, to the board. 
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Professor Fisher’s plan involves the 
modification of contracts calling for pay- 
ment in ‘‘gold coin of the United States 
of the present weight and fineness,’’ by 
substituting the ‘‘stabilized dollar’’ for 
the dollar of fixed weight and fineness. 
Your Commission is not in sympathy with 
this feature of the plan. 
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Our judgment is, therefore, definitely ad- 
verse to Professor Fisher’s plan. 

Our judgment is further very definitely 
adverse to the proposal that the American 
Bankers’ Association should memorialize 
Congress to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate this matter and to determine 
whether a law embodying the plan should 
be adopted by Congress. We believe it is 
unwise to agitate chahges in the gold 
standard at the present time. Proposals 
looking toward the creation of new cur- 
rency systems divorced from the gold 
standard are being made in many places. 
Many of them are of an _ extremely 
wild and dangerous character. Professor 
Fisher’s plan, to be sure, retains the ele- 
ment of redemption of gold, even though 
in a varying amount of gold. But there 
are many proposals which involve the aban- 
donment of gold altogether and the crea- 
tion of fiat money pure and simple. It is 
our view that the banking profession 
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Ask any large bank about 
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us for samples—now. 
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should set itself firmly against agitation 
of any schemes of this sort. The next ten 
years will see a prolonged contest between 
the defenders of sound money and the 
advocates of unsound plans, especially in 
Europe, and it is our view that the bank- 
ing profession of the United States should 
concern itself with the maintenance in the 
United States and restoration in Europe 
of the old-fashioned gold standard, rather 
than with any effort to introduce refine- 
ments and novelties. 

In an appendix, we submit various docu- 
ments bearing upon Professor Fisher’s 
plan. The plan itself is stated most fully 
by Professor Fisher in his book ‘‘ Stabiliz- 
ing the Dollar,’’ published by MacMillan 
in 1920. This book is ably and interest- 
ingly written, and members of the associa- 
tion, who wish fullest information regard- 
ing Professor Fisher’s proposal, are ad- 
vised to consult this book. 

We call your attention especially to the 
fact that the economists whom we have 
quoted and who have written in opposition 
to Professor Fisher’s plan are among the 
very ablest men in the economic field. The 
weight of their combined: judgment 
strengthens decidedly our confidence in our 
own adverse conclusions regarding Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s plan. 

Should the convention print the date, 
herewith submitted and made-a part of 
this report, members of the association will 
have at their command a very full and 
able presentation of both sides of the 
question. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CURRENCY COMMISSION. 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, 

Chairman Advisory Board, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, Chairman. 
JAS. B. FORGAN, 

of Board, First National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill., Vice-Chairman. 

(In signing the report, Mr. Forgan, add- 
ed the following: 


Chairman 


‘*T have read Dr. Fisher’s book ‘Stabil- 
izing the Dollar,’ also the discussion of 
his plan by quite a number of authorities, 
the great majority of whom arrive at con- 
clusions adverse to the plan. 

‘*While it is possible that Dr. Fisher’s 
plan might work out if established under 
normal conditions and if a guaranty could 
be had that normal conditions would per- 
manently prevail, I am satisfied that it 
would break down whenever conditions 
came under any abnormal stress and would 
be a hindrance rather than a help when 
facing such sudden abnormality of condi- 
tions as were produced by the war and 
which still continue. 

‘*Under our present system the Govern- 
ment gold certificates of fluctuating re- 
deemable value would, as do the present 
gold certificates of definite value, prac- 
tically all find lodgment in the Federal 
Reserve Banks as the basic reserves for 
the credit structure which has been built 
up in the shape of Federal Reserve notes, 
Federal Reserve deposits and the deposits 
of the member banks. The actual circula- 
tion of these gold certificates themselves 
would be practically nil. I cannot, there- 
fore, believe that a fluctuation, restricted 
to 1 per cent a month, in the value of the 
gold forming the reserve basis for such a 
structure of credit as now exists, would 
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have much if any effect on the prices of 
goods and merchandise for which these 
various forms of circulating credits are 
exchangeable. 

‘*When credits are expanded to the ex- 
tent they now are and as long as mer- 
chandise can be bought and paid for, 
not by the gold certificates themselves, 
but by eredit instruments for which the 
gold certificates are merely deposited as a 
small basie reserve, no slight change in the 
value of the metal represented by these 
certificates will, in my opinion, have the 
desired effect of lowering or raising the 
prices of merchandise. ’’) 

MYRON T. HERRICK, 

President, Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

FESTUS J. WADE, 

President, Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, 

President Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

0. E. DUNLAP, 

President, Citizens’ National 
Waxahachie, Tex. 

LUTHER DRAKE, 

President, Merchants’ National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb. 

SOL. WEXLER, 
J. S. Bache & Co., New York. 
ROBERT WARDROP, 

President, Peoples’ National 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. F. SWINNEY, 

President, First National Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Bank, 


Bank, 


A. J. FRAME, 
Chairman of Board, Waukesha National 
Bank, Waukesha, Wis. 
J. F. SARTORI, 
President, Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
LEVI L. RUE, 
President, Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHAS. A. HINSCH, 
President, Fifth-Third National Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EK. L. HOWE, 
Vice-President, Princeton Bank and 
Trust Company, Princeton, N. J. 
GUY E. BOWERMAN, 
Secretary, New York. 
The Lynden State Bank, Lynden, Wash- 
ington, has been converted into the First 
National Bank of Lynden. 
The Chehalis, Washington, National 
Bank has been changed to the First Na- 
tional Bank. 


The First National Bank of Oroville, 
Washington, recently completed its new 
bank building. 


The First National Bank of Hoquiam, 
Washington, recently announced plans to 


enlarge present banking quarters. Two- 


adjoining store rooms will be remodeled 
to serve as an annex. The savings depart- 
ment and new safety deposit vaults will 
occupy the remodeled quarters. Work will 
begin at an early date. 


ANALYZING LOANS ON 
THE COTTON CROP 


LIVINGSTON WOOLEY, man- 

e ager of the credit department of 

the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. of New 

Orleans, recently prepared a paper on 

financing the cotton crop in which he 
says among other things: 

While in the past the broker was but 
an occasional borrower, he has, during 
the past few years, because of existing 
conditions, become more or less a con- 
tinuous borrower. His loans are heaviest 
during the active season, starting the 
latter part of October, when’ the crops 
begin to move, and running into Feb- 
ruary, when the inactive period of con- 
centration has about ended. Statement 
of financial condition is usually pre- 
pared around the first of September. 
Quoted below is an average statement 
formulated by an analysis of forty-three 
statements submitted by brokers operat- 
ing in the Southern states. The figures 
represent the percentage which an item 
bears to the total. The showing of 
quick assets to current liabilities will 
probably astound the exponent of the 
two-for-one statement. It is occasioned 
by the need of carrying heavy stocks 
of merchandise against which loans are 
made up to 80 per cent of the value, 
and are not usually cleaned up until 
after it has been paid by the broker's 
customer; in other words, it is a self- 
liquidating loan. Incidentally, it might 
be mentioned that the average total as- 
sets amounted to $3,021,158, with aver- 
age capital investment, including re- 
serves, of $950,321. 


Average Statement of Cotton Broker 
Based on 43 Names 


Cash 

Bills and accounts receivable ... .2220 
Acceptances receivable _ 0013 
Cotton on hand 4896 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings 

Stamps 

Advances .0089 
Real estate, fixtures, etc. 0306 
Stocks and bonds .0739 
Sundries 0066 
Due from brokers—hedges ....  .0182 


1.090 


LIABILITIES 


Bills and accounts payable ....  .6008 
Acceptances payable 0057 
Money on deposit .0328 
Due brokers on hedges 0149 
Accruals 0311 
Capital accounts £2318 
Undivided profits 0755 
Capital reserves 0079 


This tabulation gives an interesting 
sidelight on the financing of King 
Cotton. 


Ln 
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HE following report was submitted 
by the Committee on Public and 
Private Thrift: 


The American Bankers Association has 
had various committees to deal with prob- 
lems in agriculture, industry, commerce 
and finance. The banks were the most 
important factor in popularizing the Lib- 
erty loans and in making possible their 
wide distribution. In the work of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section we have sought to pro- 
mote saving and thrift through the chan- 
nels of the thousands of savings banks 
which dot America from coast to coast. 

It is now proposed to develop a bank 
service for the promotion of thrift and 
the wider distribution of property owner- 
ship through a concerted movement by 
all the banks of the country. The plans 
thus far developed are based upon the 
idea that the national work will be only 
such as is required to stimulate and co- 
ordinate the efforts of each bank in its 
effort to reach the individual citizen. 

Back of the whole effort, however, is 
the thought that the banks have an essen- 
tial place in the economic, and therefore 
the political structure of America. Our 
banks are the keystone of the American 
system of private property, equality of op- 
portunity and guaranty of the rewards of 
toil. Against it must break all the forces 
for popularizing credit, for government 
ownership, for political control in place of 
private initiative, for paternalism in place 
of individualism. 

An editorial writer asks this question: 
‘*Do we realize that this everlasting in- 
sistence on a ‘new era,’ or a ‘humanizing 
of our affairs,’ on this claim of ‘better 
living conditions,’ is the inception of a 
tendency that can lead nowhere else than 
to its logical conclusion in socialism or 
sovietism ?’’ 

We all appreciate that there is no place 
for private banking, for private control of 
personal finance, under either socialism or 
sovietism. 

The editor above quoted concludes as 
follows: ‘‘The typical bank in the United 
States, if true to its purpose and powers, 
has nothing to fear. It is its own ex- 
emplar, its own publicity agent. Size 
gives it no immunity over service. It is 
an institution of the people and for the 
people, and can inaugurate and extend its 
own educational process with a conscious- 
ness it does nothing in vain, nothing that 
militates against its growth and success, 
which by its appointments, helpfulness and 
system, it enlarges its service to the com- 
munity, through the individuals it makes 
its loyal friends.’’ 

The foundation for this service which 
must reach the individual as the unit in 
our democracy, is the promotion of thrift 
and saving. 


Thrift and saving is more common in 
this country than is often alleged. The 


number of savers is far larger than the 
mere number of those who have savings 
accounts in our banks, for there are mil- 
lions of small farmers, small merchants, 
small manufacturers, small professional 
men, and also small investors and even 
small bankers, who practice the utmost 
thrift that savings may be applied to the 
increase of their business. 

Let me cite a few statistics of thrift 
not included in orthodox tables: 

On August 30 last, the common stock 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
was held by 90,952 persons, an increase 
of 17,496 in the past year and an average 
holding of less than 56 shares each. Many 
corporations have made ‘and are making 
large sales of their securities to employees 
on savings plans. Swift & Company have 
23,000 employees who are also stockholders. 

Furthermore, millions have been col- 
lected into private savings funds and or- 
ganizations of various kinds: For in- 
stance, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
$11,000,000 on deposit for 10,000 savers, 


the Pennsylvania, General Motors, and 
other corporations have similarly large 
funds. 


But the recent orgy of extravagance has 
indicated very clearly the need for more 
popular realization of the need for saving 
when and as the opportunity presents it- 
self. And although we may hope that 
never again will we have such a period of 
inflation in prices and dislocation of 
values, the time is at hand when thrift and 
saving will be regarded as not only pos- 
sibilities but actual necessities. 

Thus, to refer to the need for constant 
increase in our capital funds in order to 
finance even the normal growth in com- 
merece and industry, it is to be noted that 
the main source of increase must come 
from the small savers. The present tax 
policies of this country offer a_ serious 
check to increased investment by the hold- 
ers of large wealth. As has been well 
stated in a current magazine article, the 
growth in the number of small investors 
will mean ‘‘the bubbling up of new springs 
of capital throughout the country which 
will feed the creeks that in turn will be 
led by the conservative investment banker 
into the great rivers of investment capital 
that furnish the power to our railroads, 
our public utilities, and to the industries 
of the country.’’ 


Your committee finds, therefore, that 
there are two important aspects to any 
such movement. Not only must the lesson 
be taught to the individual citizen and 
especially to the wage earner who has not 
yet found a place to begin, but our gov- 
ernmental officials must also be impressed 
with a similar idea because of their ex- 
ample to the citizens and also because of 
its demand upon the people’s savings for 
purposes which too often are neither wise 
in themselves or economically handled. 
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Public Thrift 


It is not our purpose at this time to 
more than mention the imperative need 
for reduction in expenditures. by all 
branches of government, especially by the 
Federal. 

The tax burdens upon industry and 
commerce, and upon the billions of say. 
ings which would otherwise be used to 
finance new industry and new commerce, 
is beyond all reason and in excess of the 
public need. Not only is every existing 
activity of government displaying a nat- 
ural inclination to increase in scope and 
expense, but the Federal Treasury is be- 
sieged by enormous projects for social and 
economic service, many of which will ap- 
peal to this convention for endorsement. 

The situation has been so well covered 
by a manifesto from leading business men 
of England that I will quote a few words: 

‘“There never was a time when publie 
retrenchment was more urgent, especially 
in the interests of those whose margin of 
income over bare necessaries is slender 
and insufficient. The proportion of gov- 
ernment expenditure to national income 
is several times as great as it was before 
the war, which means that a far smaller 
proportion of that income is available for 
provision for old age, for savings and 
business enterprise, irrespective of all 
those with fixed incomes having sufficient 
margins for food, clothes and rent. The 
Government appears to be quite uncon 
scious of this. Week by week, month by 
month, the taxpayers’ money is poured 
out like water in schemes which may ap- 
pear to have merit, but which the country 
cannot afford. 

‘*That the Government believes they are 
acting for the general good, we do not 
deny; but they seem to be convinced that 
their mission in office is to think out how 
they can spend the public money on vast 
projects of enterprise and reform. This 
very fact lies at the root of the whole 
difficulty. With this attitude of mind it 
is hopeless to expect that any serious eur- 
tailment of expenditure will be under- 
taken. 

** After much consideration we believe 
that there is no cure for the present state 
of affairs except in the constituencies.’’ 

To the same effect is the joint memoran- 
dum signed by five of the leading econo- 
mists of Europe and presented to the Inter- 
national Financial Congress, organized by 
the League of Nations, which is now in 
session in Brussels. They state that in 
order to stop inflation of credit and cur- 
rency, the first essential is that ‘‘Govern- 
ment spending must be cut down, the con- 
duct of Government’ enterprise at less than 
cost and the payment of subsidies on par- 
ticular commodities and services must as 
far as possible be abolished, and military 
and naval expenditure stringently re 
stricted.’’ 

No business organization in this coun- 
try should speak louder or with more per- 
sistence on this subject of public expendi- 
tures than the American Bankers Associa 
tion. 


Private Thrift 


We have already indicated in a general 
way the relations of private thrift and 
saving on the national welfare. 
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Every banker is familiar with the wide 
variety, of problems in personal economics 
on which he is compelled to spend a large 
portion of his time. He knows that the 
worker with a bank account or who owns 
a home or has become convinced that his 
wages come out of what he produces rather 
than from his employer’s capital invest- 
ment—he knows that no such person is a 
bolshevist. 

Again, Americanization in the proper 
sense may be said to depend upon two 
things: first, familiarity with our language 
and institutions, and second, becoming 
an integral part of our economic structure. 
We sometimes think that the latter can be 
accomplished before the former. Be that 
as it -may, our public authorities being 
aware of their obligation to teach our 
language to foreigners, we find that the 
next most vital service is to induct every 
alien into our system of private ownership 
and opportunity. 

Both reason and experience result in the 
conclusion that confidence in and famili- 
arity with our American banking system 
are essential preliminaries to active par- 
ticipation in the American economic sys- 
tem. 

As said by a recent writer, private bank 
accounts are the ‘‘rivets of society.’’ 

We do not contend that the bank ac- 
eount is the only efficient or the only de- 
sirable means for saving and accumula- 
tion. Furthermore, as demonstrated by 
our experience with war securities, distinct 
systems for promoting and collecting sav- 
ings will each have an appeal so different 
that new sources of funds will be dis- 
covered. 

But neither will the savings bank sys- 
tem be displaced or made less essential by 
any of the numerous systems of install- 
ment investments. An installment invest- 
ment fixes the object of saving at the be- 
ginning of the operation and irrespective 
of the future needs of the saver. Not in- 
frequently such a contract involves the 








assumption of liability, which is in excess 
of the employees’ financial worth. 

On the other hand, the bank account is 
a means of accumulation for both emer- 
gency needs and for enabling a future se- 
lection of investments according to the 
then existing conditions. Systematic sav- 
ing creates a moral obligation with the de- 
positor, whereas an installment purchase 
even of loan association stock creates a 
contract liability which too often is not 
understood and which may turn the 
dividual’s surplus into a deficit. 

The bank account as a means of thrift 
and saving, therefore, is to be regarded 
as a means and not as an end in itself. 
It is not the only means nor do we say 
that it is always the best means, but it is 
the most universal means of systematic 
saving in this country, and it should ae- 
company every plan which may be adopted. 
No economic training is complete which 
does not emphasize its value and use. 


in- 


Plans for Work 


Your Committee on Public and Private 
Thrift is contemplating the development 
of two distinet lines of activity. 

The first may be classed as a general ad- 
vertising campaign. 

The second consists of the development 
of means for applying thrift which shall 
reach every family in this country which 
has no bank account. In doing this we 
may be stimulating many bank accounts 
which are now dormant. 

The advertising campaign is intended to 
hoth stimulate new attention to the sub- 
ject of this report and also to effect con- 
centration of effort by all the banks in 
every part of the country. It will not dis- 
place any work now being done by banks 
and should greatly stimulate the demand 
for expert service from the commercial 
agencies. 

The campaign would co-ordinate and to 
some extent systematize the local publicity 
efforts of all our members. The ideal is 
to unite all banks that not only may much 
of the present waste be eliminated, but 
that the greater destruction of battery fire 
may be obtained as against the scattered 
shots of guns independently operated. 

As to the second division for work, that 
of providing the means for stimulating 
and even for collecting the savings of 
each family unit, you have doubtless been 
made familiar with our studies on school 
and industrial savings systems and in home 
economics departments through the Journal. 
In neither of these three branches will any 
one plan of operation be applicable to all 
conditions, but a comparative study 
should lead to much improvement and ul- 
timately we may have a few systems which 
can be regarded as standard and which 
may even carry the stamp of A. B. A. ap- 
proval. 


Conclusion 


This is only a report of progress. Your 
committee has found the subject to involve 
great difficulties, many of which were not 
anticipated. 

But we are impressed with the great re- 
sponsibilities and also the large opportuni- 
ties which are opening to the members of 
the American Bankers Association along 
lines indicated above. We have made rec- 
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ommendations to our officials with a view 
to effective organization of this work for 
a three-year campaign. 

We would request every member to ap- 
preciate the size of our problem both in 
developing the plans and also in coping 
with them. Even though some of our com- 
munications be in printed form, we trust 
that the recipient will understand that it 
is just as personal in its appeal and im- 
portance as if dictated individually. 

If the plans appear to develop slowly, 
you will kindly realize that every effort 
is being made to avoid the usual flash of 
such campaigns. 


Finally 


When the campaign starts, no banker 
should worry about how it will work or 
about its effect. It will work. The real 
problem is for each member to fill his own 
local position. 

The real offensive power of an army 
rests with the host of non-commissioned 
officers rather than in the general staff! 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. FRED STRONG, Chairman, 
THOMAS B. McADAMS, 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, 
FRANCIS H. SISSON, 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, 
OLIVER J. SANDS, 
RUDOLPH 8S. HECHT, 
J. A. HOUSE, 

Members of Committee. 


BOY’S MISTAKE CAUSES 
RUN ON BANK 


A school boy, reading a newspaper 
article to his father, concerning the 
condition of a bank in Niles, Mich., be- 
came confused in the columns of figures 
and the father concluded the bank was 
not sound. The father rushed to the 
bank after hours and found it closed. 
He went about the neighborhood hyster- 
ically telling of the bank’s failure and 
the loss of his money. 

When that particular bank opened 
its doors the next day a crowd of small 
depositors were in line. It soon reached 
the proportions of a run on the bank. 

The local newspaper was rushed out 
at noon, three hours before press time, 
and appealed to depositors to leave 
their money in the bank because it was 
safe. It declared the rumor of the 
bank’s “failure” was absurd. 

The paper carried on the front page 
in display type a statement of the Niles 
City Bank. Another front page ad was 
inserted by the Merchants’ committee 
of the Niles Chamber of Commerce, 
stating “having carefully investigated 
the official statements of our local banks, 
we have found that these splendid in- 
stitutions are in the most prosperous 
and sound financial condition.” 


W. O. Gerhard, of Hudsondale, Pa. 
has been elected a director of the First 
National Bank, of Weatherly, to suc- 
ceed the late Samuel W. Croll. 
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Investment _ 
Distribution 


The bank should be a part of the 


system by which sound securities 
are distributed to the public. 


To meet the bank’s need for a 
source of supply of conservative, 
high grade investments we are glad 
to offer a service based on nearly 75 


ani 


years of investment experience. 
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Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Established 1848 
Boston Chicago New York 


Higginson & Co., London 
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SURVEYING THE PROB- 
LEMS OF THE COUNTRY 
BANKER 


(Continued from page 27) 


made by law more favorable than the 
banks could offer. But here was Si, now 
that credit was scarce, back at the bank 
asking for help. Bill Smith was indeed 
a good-natured man for he finally promised 
to do his best to handle the proposed mort- 
gage, but he couldn’t refrain from telling 
Si Rowley what he thought of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. ‘‘Why here in this coun- 
try,’’ exclaimed Bill, ‘‘we have thousands 
of banks and Joan agencies that financed 
the mortgages of the farmers while this 
nation grew from a wilderness to the 
greatest agricultural country on earth and 
then along comes this new law and tries to 
exclude practically all these people from 
the business. Si Rowley, it’s a pretty poor 
man whe doesn’t know that it’s better to 
develop rather than to supplant, and if the 
framers of this new law had learned a 
little ‘more from the working of the Fed- 
gral Reserve System they would have made 


it possible for all the old reliable, ex- 
perienced and sound mortgage concerns to 
join a Federal Farm Loan Bystem and it 
would havé béeén the greatest success in 
agricultural financing that the world has 
ever seen. And what’s more, Si Rowley, 
it isn’t tod late yet to change the system 
and make it right and just such folks as 
you ought to help a change along.’’ ‘‘ You 
may be right,’’ said Si, ‘‘things haven’t 
really gone very well, that’s sure, and it 
does seem like we ought to have more 
experienced men to handle the business.’’ 
‘“Yes,’’ replied Bill, ‘‘and what’s more 
you farmers ought to discourage plans for 
a system of small personal credit banks 
like the much-talked-of co-operative banks 
of Germany. There was some chance that 
in some parts of the country a system of 
such banks could succeed before the war, 
but now all is changed, farmers are rich 
and farm hands are prosperous and no one 
could make any practical use of the small 
loans to be extended by such a system. 
And furthermore, a regular state or na- 
tional bank is quickly started by the farm- 
ers themselves wherever there seems to be 
need for a financial institution and this 
policy will be continued and broadened if 
somebody doesn’t succeed in getting Con- 
gress to gradually scrap the American in- 
dependent bank idea and adopt the foreign 
system of branch banks.’’ Well, after 
this banker-political speech, Bill Smith and 
Si Rowley shook hands and it really looked 
as though ‘‘they would live happily ever 
after’’ as the story books say. 


Joe Scott of the County Farm 
Bureau Drops in 


In country banks there is a difference in 
the general business atmosphere in the 
morning and in the afternoon. Mornings 
seem to be devoted exclusively to business 
and afternoons seem to be devoted partly 
to sociability for it is usually during 
the afternoon that folks from round about 
drop in to pass the time of day. And so 
it was on this particular day in Jonesville, 
and one of the first local celebrities to 
look in was old Joe Scott, the President 
of the County Farm Bureau who said he 


came in merely to make a deposit, but 
who really came in because he wanted to 
talk with Cashier Smith about crops, and 
cattle, and good roads, and the mutual in- 
terests of bankers and farmers, for the 
First National Bank had made many 
friends by its policy of doing things that 
helped to develop the agriculture of the 
surrounding country. Bill Smith believed 
that agriculture was the great basic in- 
dustry without which there would be no 
business, or banks, or even civilization, 
and he welcomed the banker-farmer ac- 
tivities of the bankers associations—but 
he strongly felt that such activities should 
move forward and carefully avoid the ever- 
present danger of slipping into a rut and 
substituting mere motions for actual con- 
structive accomplishment. Joe Scott and 
his farmer friends were somewhat short on 
theory but they were long on action and 
they liked the tactful community leader- 
ship of Bill Smith just as much as they 
liked the bank corn shows and pig ¢lubs 
and farm account books, and the farmers? 
exchange and the bank literature that 
urged the boys and girls to stay on the 
farm. a eee . 

And as Joe Scott felt free to talk things 
over with Cashier Smith, so did Chuck 
Wills and a committee of men who worked 
at the local spinning mills, who thought 
that a good banker-labor feeling was just 
as important as a good banker-farmer 
understanding and who wanted to get the 
community interested in a housing propo- 
sition so that each workman might eventu- 
ally own a home and have a real stake in 
the country. 


Jonesville Business Men Take a Flyer in 
Foreign Exchange 


Then, too, the President of the Com- 
mercial Club, another visitor of the after- 
noon, wanted to know about French Ex- 
change as some local goods were going to 
be sold for export. However, it was right 
here that Cashier Smith was compelled to 
throw up his hands for Jonesville was an 
interior point and what the local folks 
didn’t know about exports and imports 
and world affairs in general would fill a 
library. Bill Smith explained the situa- 
tion as well as he could but how he wished 
that the bankers association would trans- 
late complicated international matters into 
plain and simple language and through 
such a service help to keep him abreast of 
the times! 


When Farm Products Decline Faster 
Than Manufactured Goods 


When an argumentative group in the 
bank lobby moved over toward the 
eashier’s desk, Bill Smith found himself in 
the midst of a discussion involving infla- 
tion and deflation and supply and demand, 
and a lot of other economic theories, but 
the folks at Jonesville didn’t know any- 
thing about these scientific terms and were 
content to argue the matter out in terms 
of corn and oats and hogs and phonographs 
and automobiles and supplies. The out- 


come of the argument seemed to establish 
the nearly unanimous belief that after- 
war food reserves would be restored sooner 
than after-war goods reserves and that 
consequently there would come a time when 
the price of farm products would decline 





faster than the price of the things the 
farmer usually buys. Here was a note of 
warning for the First National Bank, for 
in Jonesville as elsewhere, land had 
boomed in value, a higher scale of living 
had been adopted by everybody and the 
generally inflated condition of the com- 
munity called for the best finanejal leader- 
ship in order that the problems of the re- 
adjustment period might be wisely solved. 


Thus the afternoon passed. Charitable 
appeals were considered, a candidate for 
county treasurer was put in the running, 
the bank taxes were argued with the as- 
sessor, the advertisement for the Jones- 
ville News was laboriously written and all 
manner of problems followed one after the 
other until the clock struck five and Bill 
Smith closed down his desk and started 
home. He was tired and hungry, but he had 
the feeling of satisfaction that comes from 
a day’s work well done and was glad that 
fortune had assigned to him the opportu- 
nities anq pesponsibilities of an American 
country banker, 





The materials that go to make up our 
paper money are gathered together from 
all parts of the world. Part of the 
paper fiber is linen rag from the Orient. 
The silk comes from China or Italy. The 
blue ink is ‘made from German or Can- 
adian cobalt. The black ink is made 
from Niagara Falls acetylene gas smoke, 
and most of the green ink is green color 
mixed in white zine sulphite made in 
Germany. The red color in the seal is 
obtained from a pigment imported from 
Central America. 


The total resources of state banking 
institutions in Maryland as shown by 
the tabular statement of their reports 
as of June 30 were $271,412,618; in- 
crease since June 30, 1919, $31,553,867. 


Gardner B. Perry, president of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
formerly vice-president of the National 
Commercial Bank and Trust Company, 
of Albany, has been elected an officer 
of the American Trading Company, of 
New York. Mr. Perry has long been 
identified with leading banking institu- 
tions and has traveled extensively in 
Latin America and Europe, studying 
foreign financial and trade conditions. 
In 1912 he entered the services of the 
National Commercial Bank, of Albany, 
acting as secretary to Mr. Pruyn, presi- 
dent of that institution. Upon the con- 
solidation of the bank as the National 
Commercial Bank and Trust Company, 
he was elected a vice-president. 


W. G. Lackey, vice-president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., of St. 
Louis has resigned to join the Marland 
Refining Company and Kay County 
Gas Company, with the title of vice 
president, with direct supervision of the 
finances of both companies. 


The Bank of Trenton, Mo., has or- 
ganized with capital of $60,000. 


‘ 
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These Things Have Come to Stay 


Farm Loan Bonds 


Have come to stay because it is impossible to secure for agriculture the 
amount of money required for this great underlying industry except by employ- 
ing an acceptable and readily salable instrument of credit. The old-style farm 
mortgage is difficult to use in money centers where securities must be exchanged 
with dispatch. The farm loan bond is a convenient instrument. It is modern. 
Its value is determined and established, and it is issued in standard denomi- 
nations to meet the demand of the investing public. 














Long-term Amortized Loans 


By taking his loan on the amortization plan, the farmer is given twenty-five 
to thirty-five years in which to make his land pay for itself. The amortized 


loan spells comfortable indebtedness; it spells hope and opportunity; it spells 
assurance and protection. 2 
















Government Supervision 


Has come to stay because it is not possible to maintain the integrity of the 

. farm loan bond without government inspection and control. It has come to 

stay because it protects both the borrower and the investor, protecting the one 
from usurious practices and safeguarding the other from negligence and fraud. ~ 


Tax Exempt Securities 


Whether we approve or disapprove tax exemption as a public policy does not 
alter the fact that there are now outstanding in the United States ten 
billions of dollars of tax-exempt securities, principally municipals. 

It is a condition and not a theory which confronts us. 


How is money for agricultural purposes to be secured at low rates of interest, 
except by admitting agriculture to the wholesale money markets or equal 
terms with the cities? 


How can a farm bond be sold in competition with municipals except that 
the farm bond is also tax-exempt? 


What does the tax-exempt farm loan bond do for the cities, for the nation 
as a whole? 

It encourages the farmer to stay on the job and increase his per capita 
production of food. Seventy-seven millions of the 107,000,000 constituting 
the population of the United States live in the cities. Only 30,000,000 five 
on the farms. The 77,000,000 are dependent upon the other 30,000,000 for 
their food, wool, cotton, etc. 

The drift of population from the country to the cities has been continuous 
and rapid during the last decade. How much longer can this drift continue at 
its present rate and the cities be assured of enough food? 

Tax-exempt bonds are with us in great volume. For what purpose their 
continual issue is to be authorized involves a matter of public policy. 

When the 64th Congress passed the farm loan act it declared that the purpose 
of that law was to encourage agricultural development. It exempted farm loan 
bonds from taxation to insure the farmer a low rate of interest on his loans. 
And Congress did this on the theory that to do so was in the interest of the 
general welfare. 

If tax-exempt securities were not already here in such volume as to create for 
themselves a preferred market and to force other securities to pay higher rates 
of interest, then it would be possible to finance agriculture without issuing 
tax-exempt farm loan.bonds. 

But the tax-exempt securities are here. 

They represent more than ten billions of dollars. 


They are given a decided preference in the bond market. 
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ANSWERING THE CRITICS 
OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 29) 


an open market for cattle paper sustained 
by banks outside of the area of live stock 
production and which under existing condi- 
tions of a decreasing supply of available 
eredit has been in a measure withdrawn, 
thereby forcing upon the market the young 
cattle and the mothers of future herds. 


The cotton crop of the South has been 
produced this year at great cost. The 
representatives of that industry convine- 
ingly maintain that the market price is 
“now under the cost of production and that 
the growing of cotton in subsequent years 
will feel the influence of the inevitable loss 
of the present unless by the further ex- 
tension of credit, a substantial part of the 
season’s crop can be held for a_ better 
price. The practical difficulty lies in the 
fact that the production of the crop has 
already put a strain upon the eredit giv- 
ing powers of the banks in the cotton pro- 
dueing area, beyond which it is not easy 
for them to go without incurring the 
dangers of over-extension. 


The rediscounting machinery of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks is, of course, available 
to the member banks located within the 
territory covered by these two important 
and essential industries. The remaining 
question in either case is whether there 
are sufficient rights of application left 
for the use of it, to take care of the 
respective needs for a further expansion, 
to conserve their use for food and cloth- 
ing in succeeding years. To undertake to 
go beyond the established facilities vouch- 
safed through the operation of the redis- 
counting privileges of member banks 
would be equivalent to undertaking the 
valorization of these commodities by the 
use of bank credits. 


It may be an interesting study for us 
to survey: a little more minutely this func- 
tion of eredit control which we have al- 
ready concluded to be an essential among 
the elements of a federal banking system 
as that of credit expansion: Congress con- 
firmed the position we have taken by 
amending the law, in the early part of the 
present year, authorizing any Federal Re- 
serve bank, with the consent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, to fix a basic line of 
credit for member banks and to establish 
progressive rates of discount to be applied 
to borrowings in excess thereof. A num- 
ber vf the banks have already exercised 
the provisions of this amendment with 
what they believe to be satisfactory re- 
sults. The Class A or banker directors, 
representing three groups of member 
banks, and the bankers who are members 
of the Advisory Council, which body con- 
sists of one from each of the twelve dis- 
tricts, gave their sanction to the sound- 
ness of the doctrine of credit control after 
taking part in a conference with the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, at 
which time the whole subject was thor- 
oughly diseussed, not alone the general 
policy of the system undertaking to induce 
a more discriminating employment of the 
eredit supply afforded member banks 
through the re-discounting functions of 
Federal Reserve banks, but the opportune- 
ness of the time. and the methods to be 
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used that credit conditions might be the 
least disturbed. 


That your interest may be further 
stimulated in this problem of the Federal 
Reserve System which is still unsolved, I 
shall enumerate some of the things upon 
which that conference seemed to be in 
agreement. 

a—That expansion must be followed by 
contraction through the capacity of con- 
trol and the power of curtailment. 

b—That while there is no virtue in fix- 
ing an arbitrary minimum reserve of gold, 
that, in the interest of soundness, a low 
reserve position should not be readily as- 
sumed. 

e—That deflation should be gradual and 
orderly. 

d—tThat, while curtailment of the vol- 
ume of loans was not expected or desired, 
a further expansion especially in non- 
essential credits should be prevented in 
order to secure a greater supply for es- 
sential production, especially as we were 
approaching the crop moving period. 

e—That the Federal Reserve Board nor 
the Federal Reserve banks could logically 
undertake to define non-essential loans, but 
that it should be left to individual bank 
executives. 

f—That the situation required a re- 
sponsiveness upon the part of banks ani! 
the publie to exercise economy and con: 
serve banking credit. 

g—That the best picture of credit con- 
ditions was exhibited by the fact that, 
notwithstanding that the peak of the sea- 
sonal requirements had not been reached, 
seven of the Federal Reserve banks were 
then borrowing from three, two of them 
neither borrowing nor lending. 

h—That the best means of regulating 
or controlling the credit situation is by 
advaneing the discount rates of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

The effect of that conference was to 
direct the attention of the public and. the 
bankers to the economic value of checking 
up the too free use of banking credit, and 
the result has been that while we have had 
no liquidation in the volume of bank loans 
that’ we have many evidences of a more 
wholesome credit situation than obtained 
at the time of its adjournment. The meet- 
ing was followed by the raising of rates 
by a number of the Federal Reserve banks, 
and by the application of the progressive 
rates by several more of them, and was 
supported by an almost universal resolve 
of the bankers of the country to do their 
share towards maintaining a sound re- 
serve position, that the prestige of our 
eurrency and banking law might endure. 


This was the first real effort of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to check undue credit 
expansion and to induce a normal and 
healthy liquidation. While the solution 
of the problem is yet unfinished, I am con- 
strained to believe that a very substantial 
contribution has been made to the econo- 
mie advantage of our nation and that the 
principles of credit control as a proper 
function of the country’s banking system 
is fixed for all time. 

The presentation of only one of the 
several distinct and important activities 
of the Federal Reserve System may imply 
that there are no others, that they do not 
contain any problem worthy of mention or 
that they are insignificant in comparison. 
As a matter of fact there are many re- 





sponsibilities to be discharged by, as well 
as there are many achievements to the 
credit of the system, and while I do not 
believe that any of them are as vital to 
its fundamental soundness or that their 
roots are so deeply imbedded in its per- 
petuity, they are interesting and altogether 
worthy of your study of them. 

One of them, the development of the 
collection of items which has become known 
as the universal par clearance plan, has 
been made the subject of a debate at one 
of the section meetings of this Convention, 
thus clearly demonstrating the scope of its 
influence. The development of the bank 
acceptance or for that matter the em- 
phasis placed upon trade acceptances are 
within the purview of the Federal Reserve 
System and have been made the subjects 
of entire addresses. Maintaining the 
elasticity of the Federal Reserve note is- 
sues, wholly apart from the relation it 
bears to the function of furnishing credit, 
is a matter which some day must be 
thrashed out with some definiteness. - The 
abnormal profits of the Federal Reserve 
banks are producing a_ psychological 
effect upon the minds of the bankers and 
the public to such an extent as to furnish 
a problem all its own. As valuable as 
these may be and however far reaching 
they may become as questions to be met 
and solved, both the present and the fu- 
ture worth of our new banking and cur- 
rency law are immutably bound up with 
the soundness of the reserve position of 
the Federal Reserve banks and the in- 
fluence they may exert upon the improved 
character and greater liquidness of bank 
credits. 

In conclusion I again bespeak your 
wider interest, better understanding and 
courageous conduct of your conviction con- 
cerning all things pertaining to the 
greater soundness of that element of bank- 
ing, without which there can be no as- 


sured success, the giving and withholding 
of credit. 


Henry M. Olson, Walter MeCurdy 
and Alfred Lindahl of Lane, S. Dak. 
have purchased from E. W. Downing 
and others the stock of the Farmers’ 
State Bank of Lane, and have taken 
possession. Henry M. Olson becomes 
president, and Alfred Lindahl, assist- 
ant cashier of the Farmers’ State Bank. 
Mr. Olson will take active charge of 
the bank. 


C. H. Baldwin has been elected 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Redwood Falls, Wis., to sueceed 1. W. 
Currier, resigned. 


W. M. Taber, has closed a deal wheze- 
by he retires from the banking business 
at Park Rapids, Minn., in which he has 
been engaged for the past twenty-six 
years. By the deal practically all the 
stock in the First National Bank at 
Park Rapids is now in the possession 
of A. G. Wedge, a Bemidji man, and 
of Geo. E. French, former county treas- 
urer of Beltrami county. Mr. Freneb 
will be in active charge. Mr. Taber 
remains in Pairk Rapids and is to con- 
tinue as president until the first of 
January. 
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A Constant Reminder 
Encourages Patronage 






‘Unless you keep the name of your bank 
constantly before the public, pro- 
spective patrons will go to the one 

that happens to be in their minds 

at the moment. 






By keeping the name and location of your bank 

constantly in the minds of the public, day 
and night, you know that the business will 
not pass you by without due consideration. 






It will pay you to place a Federal Electric Silveray Sign 
infront of your bank. The sign in the illustration 
was mounted on the corner of the bank at an alley- 
way. Although this bank is situated on a prom- 
inent corner in the heart of the business district, it - 
has been found that the Federal Electric Sign is a 

profitable investment and an asset to the bank. 






With a Federal Electric Silveray Sign, you can reach 
people a block or two in each direction—people who 






ordinarily never even see your open doorway. It- 
makes a cheerful contact, inviting prospective 
patrons to open accounts with you. 
' Send for full information today— 

no obligation : 

od 
; SEND COUPON NOW 
e- FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Representing 
ss Federal Sign System (Electric), 8700 South State Street, Chicago. 
as 
: Please send full information regarding a Federal Silveray Sign for Our Bank. No obligation. 
at 
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HOW CONSERVATION OF CREDIT 






IS HELPING BUSINESS 


Recent action of the banks in regulating 
credits is the best co-operation they could ex- 
tend under the existing financial conditions 


President, National Bank of Commerce, New York 


BUSINESS panic in 

would be chargeable 
efficiency and dereliction of duty on 
the part of business men and bankers 
under the improved banking system now 
in force, it was declared by James S. 
Alexander, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. He 
spoke at the Waldorf before the 
eleventh annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion. Answering the charge that bank- 
ers fail to co-operate with business in 
times of financial stress, he said that 
the action of the banks in conserving 
credit was the best co-operation they 
could extend under recent financial con- 
ditions. 

The country’s credit structure was 
never better built than it is today, he 
said, and in view of the elasticity given 
business conditions by the Federal Re- 
serve System, the country need never 
see another panic. Principles govern- 
ing the domestic situation, particularly 
the duty of banks to readjust the credit 
situation when necessary, apply with 
especial force to the export trade, he 
said. He also expressed the belief that 
American: manufacturers should market 
raw rather than finished products to 
Europe if a sound basis is to be laid 
for equalizing the existing adverse trade 
balances, 

“The peak of credit expansion must 
soon pass,” he said, “but this does not 
mean that there are not ahead of us 
many serious and necessary adjustments. 
There must be established stable price 
levels so that business can be conducted 
on a basis of confident judgment rather 
than of guess and speculation. There 
must also be adequate production, pri- 
marily in the more substantial lines of 
goods, so that we shall not continue to 
live on a narrow hand-to-mouth margin 
which is responsible for unstable prices. 
We must conserve credit so that there 
will be ample funds for long time in- 
vestments to provide for the rehabilita- 
tion of essential permanent equipment, 
railroad building and repair, and neces- 
sary housing construction. 

“With these necessary readjustments 
before us, I believe the duty of the 
banks of the country is clear. It is 


this country 
to gross in- 


their duty to interpret the needs of 
business in view of these foregoing con- 
siderations. Since the banks touch all 





By JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


phases of industry and business, they 
are able to obtain a broader view of the 
total business situation than is the in- 
dividual business man, whose enthusiasm 
or anxiety over his own line may ob- 


realized that our business energies must 
not be diverted from these requirements. 
Seeing these things clearly it has been 
their responsibility to act in accordance 
with them. 


President J. S. Alexander of the National Bank of Commerce of 
New York. 


scure his vision to the greater need and 
even to his own best interests. 

“The banks have seen clearly the ne- 
cessity of conserving our credit re- 
sources lest the financial structure of the 
country should become over-expanded 
and weakened. They have seen, too, 
the need of production, price stability 
and adequate transportation. They have 








“Therefore, I believe that it is due 
to a misconception or to failure to give 
due weight to fundamental facts, if 
business feels that there has been any 
tendency on the part of the banks to 
fail to co-operate with it to the fullest 
extent in the present business era. Seen 
in its true light, the attitude of the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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WALL STREET, CORNER OF BROAD 


NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


FIFTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 


NO. 22 OLDSBROAD STREET 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


14 PLACE VENDOME 


Securities bought and sold on commission 
Foreign Exchange Commercial Credits 
Cable Transfers 


Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 
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A VIVID PICTURE OF 

WHAT WALL STREET 
REALLY IS 

(Continued from page 31) 


petrators have been summarily dealt with. 
I believe I am quite safe in saying that 
unethical and dishonest transactions are 
less frequent in connection ‘with Stock Ex- 
change business, and that the members of 
the Exchange have set for themselves 
standards which are not excelled in any 
other line of business. 

In this country, the utmost publicity is 
given to exchange dealings so that every 
farmer and every citizen who is able to 
read can know what is going on. In Lon- 
don the telephone is rarely used, no record 
of sales is made, and the secrecy of the 
London system is in direct contravention 
to our open methods. The system in Paris 
is also far inferior in every respect, public- 
ity of transactions being practically un- 
heard of. 

The establishment of the National Bank- 
ing System, by creating three central re- 
serve cities of which New York was the 
principal one, forced a large portion of 
the general reserves of banks throughout 
the country into New York, and the 
great expansion of Stock Exchange tran- 
sactions naturally requiring the use of 
large sums of money provided a ready 
means of loaning idle sums on call which 
could be quickly liquidated, so that banks 
came to regard call loans against Stock 


Exchange collateral almost as quick aa. 


cash on hand with their depositaries and 
regarded loans of this character as a 


secondary reserve against deposit _liabili- - 


ties. 

Concentration of capital and the credit 
ineidental thereto makes it possible to 
make commitments for the financing of 
large business enterprises in their first 
stage which could not be accomplished 
' without a definite money centre, as, how- 
‘. ever great. the amount of ayailable funds 
throughout the country might be, if 
scattered in small units, it would be impos- 
sible to make them available for financing 
operations in time to meet the require- 
ments of the corporation needing assist- 
ance. Just as, under the old national bank- 
ing system, reserves deposited in various 
banks throughout the country were not 
nearly so useful as a basis of credit for 
our circulating medium as are the con- 
centrated reserves now carried in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. For these reasons, 
as well as many others of less importance 
which can be cited, Wall Street, so-called, 
has become the money centre where credit 
is immediately available at the time when 
it is needed and where the machinery ex- 
ists for the ultimate diffusion and dis- 
tribution of investments throughout the 
country. 

Corporations are organized so that in- 
dividuals may become partners in enter- 
prises, limiting their liability to the 
amount they specifically commit themselves 
for. The amount so invested may be rep- 
resented by bondshaving a prior lien upon 
assets, with a definite date of maturity 
or a fixed or variable sinking fund for re- 
tirement and providing for a definite re- 
turn upon the investment in the form of 
interest coupons, or by preferred stocks 


having a prior lien upog assets except in 


eases where bonds are outstanding and 
having either fixed redemption dates or 
retireable out of sinking fund provisions 
and stipulating a fixed rate of dividends, 
sometimes also participating with the com- 
mon stocks in surplus earnings, or com- 
mon stocks, either of a fixed nominal value 
or no nominal or par value, and which rep- 
resent the equities and good will value 
over and above liabilities, bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

The stoeks of corporations which bank- 
ers are called upon to finance may, for 
convenience, be divided into two classes: 
pioneer enterprises, that is, new businesses 
just starting, and those already in ex- 
istence requiring new capital either to re- 
place losses or to take care of business 
expansion. The former are necessarily 
the more hazardous, not having passed 
through the experimental stage. The 
pioneer transactions are frequently fi- 
nanced by a coterie of investors supplying 
the needed initial capital, representing it 
by bonds of preferred stock if real prop- 
erty exists, or by preferred and common 
stocks only if the entire investment is in 
quick assets. In such cases the investor 
receives a liberal proportion of the com- 
mon stock as compensation for the risk 
of his undertaking. In many instances 
such coteries of investors hold the securi- 
ties until the success of the enterprises 
has been proven and then seek to distrib- 
ute to the investing public the bonds or 
preferred stock, keeping the common stock 
or in many cases giving a part of the 
common stock as a bonus with the bonds 
or preferred stock. In other instances, 
firms less particular as to the class of secu- 
rities which they sell may offer the securi- 
ties before :their merit is proven, thus in- 
viting the public to speculate with them 
in the enterprise and giving to the public 
at the same time all the information which 
they have, so that those who purchase 
speculative securities of this character are 
duly appraised of the risks which they 
take and if, as frequently occurs in cases 
of new enterprises, failure and loss ensue, 
they have only themselves to blame, pro- 
vided always that the information fur- 
nished is accurate and correct. 

In many states in the Union Blue Sky 
laws have recently been passed which prevent 
the sale of securities in the particular states 
where such laws have been passed until 
their merits have been passed upon by a 
competent board and the particular issue 
approved. Laws of this character are 
desirable and should be enforced in all 
states in the Union, and will go very far 
in saving the public great losses which 
have been incurred from issues by ir- 
responsible houses and individuals which 
have deceived the public by glowing pros- 
pectuses and promises of future value. 

The second class, that of supplying go- 
ing concerns, states, municipalities and 
governments with additional capital re- 
quired for. legitimate purposes, is the more 
general field of financing. These transac- 
tions are generally taken on by banking 
houses aftér a careful audit and investiga- 
tion through every means at their com- 
mand, an outright commitment to pur- 
chase being made. Such banking houses 
immediately thereafter form a syndicate 
in order to relieve themselves of all or a 
part of their responsibility, which syndi- 
eate purchases from the banker the secu- 
rities, this being accomplished by an 
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agreement in writing which fully sets forth 
the terms and conditions upon which each 
underwriter commits himself for a definite 
number of bonds or shares, as the case 
may be, and limits his liability thereto. 
Between the price paid by the banker and 
the price paid by the underwriter there 
is usually a small brokerage fee or com- 
mission. The securities are then offered 
for sale to the public by the selling syn- 
dicate at a price slightly higher than that 
paid by the underwriters, so as to yield a 
profit ranging from five to fifteen per- 
eent, as the case may be, out of which 
brokers’ commissions, attorneys’ fees, ad- 
vertising and incidental expenses are paid 
and the remainder distributed pro rata 
to the various underwriters. If the flota- 
tion is a success and all the syndicate 
securities are sold, it is called a success- 
ful flotation; the underwriters have re- 
ceived their profits without having made 
any actual investment; but, as frequently 
oceurs, the banker may be unable to or- 
ganize an underwriting syndicate, in 
which event he is the owner of all the 
securities and must await a more favorable 
opportunity for relieving himself of an in- 
vestment which is probably much larger 
than he wants and is sometimes more 
than he is able to carry. Or again, he 
may be successful in organizing an under- 
writing syndicate and such syndicate may 
run into a bad selling market and be un- 
successful in distributing the securities, in 
which event the flotation is a failure and 
syndicate participants must take up and 
pay for their respective commitments and 
perhaps suffer a loss through the liquida- 
tion thereof. The corporation issuing the 
securities has, however, secured the funds 
which it required for carrying on its busi- 
ness, and the country has benefited to 
the extent that the particular corporation 
serves the general public. 

This process differs from that employed 
in small communities only in the method. 
If, in a small city, an enterprise requires 
initial or additional capital, the incorpora- 
tors thereof offer the shares to the local 
community and the buyer takes the same 
chance of loss or profit through the suc- 
cess or failure of the enterprise as he would 
take if he subscribed for stocks which had 
been underwritten by a syndicate, with 
the added disadvantage of having no 
market for the securities nor any exchange 
upon which to sell them in case he so de- 
sired. In the meantime a_ corporation 
needing funds, which it endeavors to raise 
by the sale of stocks, is kept in doubt as 
to its ability to sell until the entire amount 
has been disposed of, as against the ad- 
vantage of having a definite commitment 
for the whole, as is the custom in Wall 
Street, even if the latter process is slightly 
more expensive. 

You will observe from the foregoing 
that the whole matter of financing busi- 
ness is quite simple, that all of its proces- 
ses: are open and aboye board, that the 
corporation knows just what its new money 
will cost and, having made its deal, its 
risk is ended and that of the banker com- 
mences. 

The banker’s risk terminates or is re- 
duced when a number of other bankers or 
individuals agree to relieve him of the in- 
vestment, and the risk of this group is 
again terminated when the public in its 
turn relieves them by buying the securities. 
It is true that bankers are-no more in- 
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Making Salesmen ot 
Bank omployes 


S a business-building plan, carefully 

thought out and painstakingly exe- 
cuted, Craddick Service does not stop 
with the mere inviting of new business 
through those methods which reach. pat- 
rons and prospective patrons directly. It 
goes further! 


It assists materially in securing the 
hearty co-operation of employes, stock- 
holders and directors in reaching out after 
new business and in the proper handling 
of that business when it arrives. It edu- 
cates them to a new point of view —the 


view point of service, of selling the bank’s 
‘acilities and keeping them sold. 


Today, the holding of present custom- 
ers is of as vital interest as the securing of 
new customers. Whether an institution 
is a country bank with a few employees, 
or a city bank with hundreds of employees, 
there is need of this valuable education 
in team-work and service for members 
of the bank’s organization. 


It is but one of the many unusual 
features that have built business for Crad- 
dick Service clients. 


Write or wire for san:ples of this material and a plan of 
business-building for your bank. 


\DDICK SERVICE 
—Jananctal, | Aovoctising Oxclusivoly , 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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fallible than are other individuals and that 
often, after the most careful investigation 
and in perfect good faith, they may buy 
and distribute a security which, from one 
cause or another. beyond their control, 
turns out badly. This, however, is rather 
the exception than the rule, for the bank- 
er’s best endeavors are always in the di- 
rection of handling securities having gen- 
uine merit both from the standpoint of 
intrinsic value and future earnings as, in 
every instance, not only his money, but his 
reputation is at stake. 


Thus you will observe that, without Wall 
Street and its complicated yet efficient ma- 
chinery for the distribution of securities 
and the maintenance of ready markets, our 
railroads would have a difficult time financ- 
ing their equivalent purchases, our copper 
and silver mines would not have developed 
so rapidly, our motor companies would be 
many years behind in their perfection of 
the automobile and their production on 
quantity basis. As a matter of fact, all our 
large corporations would have their earn- 
ings and productive capacity limited to 
the extent of their capital and such credit 
as banks would aliow under the circum- 
stances. 


* * * 





This brings us to another function 
of Wall Street—and that is the funding 
of bank loans into marketable securities. 
There are periods (and we are passing 
through such a period at this moment) 
when corporations must avail themselves 
of loans from their banks in order to 
finance the expansion of their business 
or the carrying of their inventories. How- 
ever, at the first favorable opportunity, 
these bank loans are funded by the Cor- 
poration’s selling to a Syndicate. of bank- 
ers and bond houses an issue of bonds or 
notes, the proceeds of which are usually 
more than sufficient to repay the banks 
their temporary accommodation. If such 
procedures were not possible, our banks 
would soon be burdened with frozen 
credits and during periods of commercial 
and economic readjustments, with the in- 
ability of corporations to repay their 
bank loans on demand, our financial struc- 
ture would be in jeopardy of collapse. 


The machinery of Wall Street has made 
it possible for everyone from the financial 
magnate to the humblest bricklayer to 
participate in the earnings and equities 
of our large enterprises. It is due to 
to this gigantic partnership of the Amer- 


* * * 
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ican public that the rapid development 
of our industries has been made possible, 
If the United States is the largest diversi. 
fied producer, manufacturer, and distrib. 
utor of all commodities, merchandise anq 
materials in the world, the American 
public has been the largest single factor 
in bringing such an enviable condition 
about—and were it not for Wall Street 
and its many ramifications in making this 
desirable public participation possible, we 
would undoubtedly be many years behind 
in the progress of the economic world. 


I am sure that much of what I have 
said, being so elementary in character, is 
already a familiar subject to most of 
those present today, but if I have suc. 
ceeded in convincing but a few of the 
necessity and value to the whole country 
of a money centre (and, if so, why not 
Wall Street?) and of the legitimacy of 
Stoek Exchanges as the medium for the 
purchase and sale of securities and for 
the establishment and publication of 
values, I shall feel that this effort has not 
been entirely in vain. 


* * k 


TEACHING THE PUBLIC HOW TO USE 
THE BANKS’ FUNCTIONS 


Most people are not familiar with many of the 
facilities offered and it is, therefore, the duty and 
the responsibility of the banker to educate them 


By FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 


NE.of the great big jobs which is the 

permanent obligation of the banker 
is to tell the story of his institution and 
its functions to the people of his com- 
munity, most of whom, including a large 
percentage of his own customers, are un- 
familiar with many of the facilities which 
his institution offers. 

The banker knows intimately what those 
various facilities are, and he knows what a 
decided help they are to those who take ad- 
vantage of them. The public does not know 
about them. Obviously, it is the banker’s 
duty to correct this situation. It is his 
duty not only from a selfish standpoint, 
for the purpose of profit, but it is also 
his duty from an altruistic standpoint, for 
the general good of the community. 


Here is a man who has had a checking 
account, and has had one for years, but 
he knows nothing about the safe deposit 
vault where he can keep his valuable 
papers safe from fire, flood and burglary. 
He probably knows nothing about the 
various facilities available in the Trust 
Department whereby he can appoint the 
bank as his agent for the collection of 
rents, payment of insurance premiums, the 
collection of coupon interest on his bonds, 
and of dividends on his stock. 

He probably knows nothing about the 
bank’s ability and willingness to take care 


of his will, holding it in safe-keeping, and 
acting as executor for the benefit of his 
estate—and acting intelligently, honestly 
and continuously, because of its experience 
and its well-founded and well-guarded rep- 
utation for fair dealing. 

Probably this man with the checking 
account is not aware that his bank main- 
tains an Investment Department, whose 
competent advice is at his disposal, and 
where he can secure the same intelligent 
discrimination in the purchase of securities 
as is employed by the bank itself in the 
investment of its funds. 

No doubt he is unaware that he can use 
the facilities of the bank’s Credit De- 
partment for the purpose of insuring him- 
self against sales to undeserving creditors 
—or, on other hand, enabling him to make 
larger sales where the credit information 
justifies it. 


After ali, it is to be regretted that so 
few of a bank’s customers are familiar 
with all of the various forms of service 
which they can obtain from their bank, 
for practically all of this service is de- 
signed to reduce individual worry and in- 
crease individual comfort and happiness. 
Many banks already realize their duty in 
this respect, and are telling this story, 
and thereby helping themselves and their 
community. But there are thousands of 


banks that are not performing this duty, 
and those are the ones to whom these re- 
marks are particularly directed. 


Thrift 


The American people have a well-con- 
firmed reputation as free and easy spend- 
ers. They have held this rather unenviable 
reputation for lo, these many years. 


Our hand laborers are the best paid of 
any in the world—and they are the best 
spenders. Our brain workers are not 4 
bit behind them in either respect. 


We spend more for necessities than we 
should. We certainly squander untold 
millions on silly and unnecessary luxuries. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are ‘‘in- 
vested’? in gilt-edged ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ 
securities, that have no security. It o¢- 
curs to me that perhaps the serious short- 
age of paper loudly proclaimed in the 60- 
page editions of our Sunday papers could 
be quickly overcome if the ‘‘easy suckers”’ 
who own these pretty pieces of papée 


would but turn them into some good paper © 


mill at their value as old paper which of 
course is quite as much as they are worth. 

Above all, according to a recent state 
ment by a Federal Reserve Bank official, 
the people of the United States are carty- 
ing around in their pockets, or hiding # 
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home $3,000,000,000 of American cur- 
rency, or nearly one-half of the total sup- 


ply. This means that for every family 
in the country, there is an average of $100, 
a large proportion of which should be in 
the banks, where it could accomplish for 
the business community infinitely more 
than it can resting in a dismantled sugar 
bowl, or in trousers pockets. As a matter 
of fact, right now $3,000,000,000 of Amer- 
ican currency, as a basis for credit, would 
enable the banks to take care of a very 
large proportion of necessary business 
which is suffering for the lack of adequate 
financing. 

There perhaps is no class of business 
men so familiar with the economical neces- 
sity of keeping money at work as are the 
bankers, and therefore, it is upon their 
shoulders that there rests the responsibility 
of diverting this vast volume of money into 
the proper channels of trade. 

It is perfectly natural that people should 
spend money—and that they should spend 
money almost, if not quite as fast as they 
earn it—for every ingenious means known 
to the world of Salesmanship and adver- 
tising is being employed for the express 
purpose of separating the man from his 
money. Salesmanship on paper, and sales- 
manship in person are combining with 
ever-increasing cleverness against the man 
with the dollar, with the result that he 
who can resist all of these appeals is en- 
titled to congratulations. 

One picks up the newspaper, and finds 
that the major portion of its contents is 
given over to invitations to spend money. 
The magazines devote from two to five 
times as much space to advertising as 
they do to pure reading matter. The ar- 
tistic ‘‘ poster’’ and ‘‘ painted bulletin’’ on 
the road side and on the dead wall urge the 
man with a dollar to get rid of it. And the 
man in the street car, and in the bus, and 
in the suburban train when he lifts his 
eyes discovers countless ways in which he 
can trade his dollar for something better. 
Wherever one goes, north or south or 
east or west, he is confronted by number- 
less opportunities to buy something. 

And most of this advertising is to be 
commended. I would not offer one word 


of adverse criticism, for’ modern advertis- 
ing is one of the great business’ forces 
which is helping to develop the’ larger 8 and 
better things of life. 

But if it is logical and sciisible to ad: 
vertise in order to persuade folks to spend, 


THE BANKERS’ WINDOW 
DISPLAY CLOCK 


More beautiful than the finest fixture in your Bank— 


A guaranteed time-Keeper. Wonderful workmanship 
(Made of heavy beveled plate glass, deeply etched in gold) 


AN ADVERTISING DISPLAY 


used in the windows and lobbys o% some o/ the largest banks im the U. S. 
List furnished upon request—Write for particulars. 


WORLD WIDE ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Bonheur Building, Chicago, Illinois 


is it not just as logical and just as sensible 
to advertise for the purpose of persuad- 
ing people to save, or invest, or otherwise 
conserve their means? If such a plan is 
logical, how shall it be undertaken and 
by whom? The best answer to this ques- 
tion rests in certain collective and- co- 
operative movements already planned and 
concerning which I want to talk to you 
for just a few minutes. 


What the Banks are Doing Collectively 

The Savings Bank Section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association is right now 
working on a comprehensive plan for ad- 
vertising thrift among our people, as it 
never has been advertised before. The 
savings banks of the country realize that 
in spite of the fact that millions of our 


‘people have savings accounts, the habit 


of thrift has not yet taken hold in Amer- 
ica as it should. 

The Trust Company Section, through its 
Publicity Committee, has arranged a na- 
tion-wide advertising campaign designed 
to acquaint the general public with the 
various forms of service which Trust Com- 
panies are equipped to render. Several 
hundred of the trust companies of the 
country have subscribed to this advertis- 
ing campaign, and it is expected that 
this campaign will prove so genuinely 
worth while, that the second and succeed- 
ing years will witness a permanent and 
ever-increasing campaign participated in 
almost unanimously by the progressive 
trust companies of America. . 

In various cities throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, the banks are 
getting together and are advertising col- 
leetively, thus strengthening the appeal, 
co-ordinating the message, increasing the 
amount of advertising, and actually de- 
creasing the cost. As a concrete illustra- 
tion of what may be termed as community 
advertising, let me refer to what the New 
Orleans banks are doing. For some time, 
they have been conducting a continuous 
advertising campaign in the New Orleans 
dailies, emphasizing these functions which 
are common to all of the banks—savings 
and trust business. In addition to these 
two subjects, ‘‘blue sky’’ investments 
have also been featured. This advertising 
is handled by a committee consisting, of 
one representative from each bank. ,~This 
committee meets regularly. once a week at 
‘lunch and discusses advertising copy, ‘and 
also incidentally handles ‘‘ without gloves’’ 
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all applications for undesirable ‘‘compli- 
mentary’’ advertising that have come to 
the various banks during the week. 

By means of this collective effort, the 
banks of New Orleans are able to tell their 
story to the New Orleans public in a big 
way every business day in the year. And 
this of course is supplemented and 
strengthened by the individual advertising 
of the several institutions. 

That the banks of the country are 
awakening to the importance of keeping 
in touch with the public is well evidenced 
by the remarkable growth in recent years 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
This Association started only four years 
ago, and now has a membership in excess 
of 500, and every member is intimately in 
touch with the publicity or public relations 
of his institution. The work that this 
Association is doing, both by individual 
effort, and as an Association, in practi- 
cally every important community in this 
country, is producing definite results in 
acquainting Mr. Average Man with the 
essential part that the banker plays in 
the commercial, and industrial, and agri- 
cultural program of the community. 

One of ‘the several activities of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association consists 
of a portfolio of selected advertisements of 
various kinds, gathered from among the 
members of the Association, and dis- 
tributed in turn to the members for the 
purpose of informing them as to just what 
the live, progressive banks of the country 
are actually accomplishing by way of in- 
telligent, consistent, continuous advertis- 
ing. The members are invited to make 
use of the ideas contained in this port- 
folio, and will increase the results that 
ean be obtained from intelligent bank 
publicity. 


Public Relations Committee 


Probably the most. significant concrete 
action of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in recent years along the lines of in- 


. telligent, continuous, educational publicity, 


was the authorization of a committee on 
‘public relations. This committee has a big 
purpose and with proper support, and the 
undivided co-operation of the members 
of the American Bankers Association, it 
can preduee tremendous ‘results by way of 
popularizing the profession of banking, 
making. known; to the average man just 
how necessary dre the banker and his act- 
ivities to the business world, and how 
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POCAHONTAS COAL 


Standard of the Navy, is mined in McDowell 
and Mercer Counties, West Virginia. Blue- 
field, W. Va., is the largest commercial city 
in that section and the financial center. 


THE BLUEFIELD NATIONAL BANK 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
is well prepared to give information in regard to this great 
coal field and will welcome your inquiries and of course 


your bank account. 


. LECKIE, President ° R. B. PARRISH,Cashier 


Satisfactory Service 


HE steady and consistent growth of the Old 
National Bank of Spokane is an indication of the 
satisfactory service rendered to its correspondents 


since the bank’s inception over a quarter century ago. 
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\ The activities of this institution throughout the 
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development of the Inland Empire enables its officers 
to impart reliable and accurate information concerning 
credits, new industries and investment possibilities. 
You are invited to use our facilities and service. 


The Old National Bank of Spokane 


: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


D. W. TWOHY, Chairman W. D. VINCENT, President GEORGE H. GREENWOOD, Cashier 
Vice-Presidents Assistant Cashiers 


T. J. HUMBIRD W. J. SMITHSON B. L. JENKINS E. P. RANDALL 
J. W. BRADLEY W. E. TOLLENAAR E. B. HUTCHECK 
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Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100 in convenient leather wallets—at almost 


any bank in the United States and Canada. 


. NEW YORK 





genuinely helpful and advantageous are 
the functions of a bank to the individual, 
the firm, the corporation, the community 
and the nation. Mr. William P. Sharer, 
Chairman of this committee, in his re- 
port to the Executive Council at Pinehurst 
last spring said: 

‘*After spending some six or seven 
months since my appointment as 
chairman in investigating the pos- 
sibilities of public relations, I am 
firmly convinced that great benefits 
to the banking profession and to the 
association lie in an encouragement 
and enlargement of this work. In gen- 
eral the banker is one of the least 
understood components of our eco- 
nomic existence and not only least 
understood, but misunderstood, more 
possibly, than any other profession. 
This is due, no doubt, to the inherent 
modesty characteristic of bankers as 
individuals and also in the business 
distinetion and sedateness to which 
they as a class aspire. 

** Advertising and publicity, how- 
ever, have been established and dig- 

nified business functions for years. 


weil Anywhere, Any Way 
"A:B-A’ Sets, Cheques 


AFER than money. Self-identifying. Accepted uni- 
Through the Bankers Trust Company’s 
foreign service travelers upon their arrival in Europe may 
exchange the “A-B-A” cheques which they take with 
them for other “A-B-A” Cheques payable in pounds, 
francs, lire, etc., at the rates current on the day of exchange. 


For full information ‘write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


PARIS 


Proper public relations through pub- 
licity and other methods violates no 
decorum. of business practice and the 
acceptance of such methods by in- 
dividual banks in the building up of 
their business is evidence enough of 
the success of such work and of its 
adaptability to the purposes of a 
greater American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

‘‘There are many other details and 
incidents of our work it would only 
tire you for me to enumerate. I 
want to state that we are doing every- 
thing within our power to demonstrate 
to the association the desirability of 
increasing this medium of contact 
with the general public. If we are 
misunderstood as a class of people, it 
is largely our own fault. If we 
don’t command an_ ever-increasing 
prestige as befits the profession of 
banking, or wield the influence we de- 
sire or that the necessity requires, 
that, too, is our own fault. 

‘*Tt seems to me it is entirely with- 
in our own province to create both 
of these, not by an enlargement of 
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our importance, or the value of sound 
banking practice, not by propaganda 
or attempts to moulding public opin- 
ion, but simply by a statement of 
facts facilitated through the opera- 
tion of such a bureau as is now com- 
stituted in the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. ’’ 

The value which the Public Relations 
Committee—or as is provided in the pro- 
posed new constitution of the Association, 
‘<The Public Relations Commission’ ’—can 
be to the Association, to the banking pro- 
fession, and to the general public, natur- 
ally depends on the amount of financial 
and moral support that it receives from 
the Association. 


As one of the members of this com- 
mittee, I have been in more or less inti- 
mate touch with its operations during the 
past year, and therefore feel competent 
to express an opinion as to its possibili- 
ties. In my judgment, the Association 
ean well afford to make this committee 
one of the most important committees 
in our organization. An appropriation of 
$25,000 would be little enough as a 
starter, and I am here to say that in two 
or three years from now, if not sooner, the 
committee, with a minimum appropriation 
of $250,000 could give a better account 
of itself on a bigger, broader and more 
constructive basis than most of the com- 
mittees that have functioned during the 
life of the Association. ‘‘Too much 
money,’’ you say? Well, it was only a 
few days ago that I read that one of the 
big gum manufacturers who spends annu- 
ally several million dollars of advertising 
money announces a half million dollar 
increase in his advertising appropriation 
for 1921. If one man can spend several 
million dollars.a year advertising gum, it 
seems to me‘entirely feasible that 20,000 
banks working collectively, and each con- 
tributing an average of only $12.50 annv- 
ally, could afford to spend $250,000 ad- 
vertising their banks. 


In the banking field, we have had the 
age of Conservative Conservatism, when 
the banker shut himself in his vault-like 
office and condescended to do _ business 
with relatively few people. This age was 
succeeded by what can be called the Plain 
Conservative Age, when the banker occa- 
sionally emerged from his mausoleum and 
actually associated with his exclusive cus- 
tomers. 


The third age was the ‘‘ Progressively 
Conservative.’? This marked the begin- 
ning of the modern bank building and 
the first appearance of the flat top desk, 
the removal of the little gate with the 
secret lock, and the inauguration of the 
printed invitation to ‘‘come in and open 
an account.’’ 

I think today can well be called the 
Age of Constructive Publicity of which all 
the various forward looking movements, 
to which I have referred, are specific and 
significant evidence. This also is an age 
of Collective Endeavor. 

Our Trust Company Section had little 
difficulty in securing the co-operation of 
several hundred banks when their plan 
for collective advertising was proposed. 
Banks in various communities who for- 
merly fought each other, are now working 
together for a common end. 
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TREMONT TRUST 
HAS BIRTHDAY 


The Tremont Trust Company, which 
started business six years ago in a single 
room on the second floor of 15 State 
Street, Boston, recently observed its 
birthday anniversary. Its building *on 
Court Street was open to thé public and 
the response to the invitation was most 
gratifying to the officers of the institu- 
tion. During the morning people flowed 
into the bank at the rate of more than 
a thousand an hour. At noon the crowd 
grew to such proportions that it was 
necessary to station policemen to keep 
the people in line and the lines 
moving. Inside, the building was a mass 
of flowers in baskets, tokens of good- 
will from other banks and individuals. 
Each visitor received a souvenir, quill 
pens in various colors being given tq 
the men and boxes of candy to the 


women. 


The bank ran a special train of three 
ears from Nashua, N..H., making stops 
along the way. This reached Boston 
about noon with all the cars crowded. 
It was estimated that more than 300 
people made this trip. 


The reception committee that greeted 
the visitors comprised Vice-president 
Simon Swig; his son, Benjamin, who is 
treasurer; Lewis Swig, John H. Brode- 
rick, Reuben S. Weyner, Joseph H. 
Liverman, Frank P. Seiberlich and 
Thomas J. Boynton. Among the visi- 
tors this morning were former Gov- 
ernors John L. Bates, Eugene N. Foss 
and Samuel McCall, as well as many 
men prominent in the banking profes- 
sion in Boston and other cities. 


The safe deposit vaults and the for- 
eign exchange department were also open 
to the visitors; in fact every department 
of the bank was on exhibition. One 
man from Dixfield, Me., inspected the 
building and then opened three savings 
accounts, announcing that he would bank 
by mail. 


In addition to the special train from 
New Hampshire, special street cars 
were run from Lowell, Tewksbury, Wil- 
mington, Reading, Wakefield, Melrose, 
Malden and Chelsea. 

Plans were on exhibition for the pro- 
posed new twelve-story building which 
the Tremont Trust Company plans to 
erect. When the institution acquired 
the property of the Puritan Trust Com- 
pany and opened its present quarters 
it was believed they would suffice for 
twenty-five years but they have been 
outgrown and added facilities are im- 
perative. At the time the bank was 
founded its deposits were $4,000. Now 
they exceed $22,000,000 in the savings 
and commericial departments. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon a ban- 
quet was held at Young’s. President 


Asa P. French of the bank was toast- 
master. 


Those who spoke included 
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A SUBSTANTIAL INDUCEMENT 


Mechanically Perfect 


Bankers from Maine to Montana have proved to 
their own satisfaction that the Speer-Rosefelt 


serviceable calendar feature of fool-proof design 
and are pleased with its durable attractive finish. 


A daily reminder to save that requires a 
sufficient amount inserted monthly to keep 
“‘up to date,” makes it a worth while prop- 
osition for the banker who wants to build 


profitable savings accounts. Saves the cost 
of issuing annual calendars. ; 


A service for producing a guaranteed number of healthy 


new savings accounts secured by courteous bonded solic- 
itors who are result-getters is offered in conjunction with 
the Speer-Rosetelt Calendar Bank if so desired. Our 
perfected Bank Deposit Bond also offered through our 
service, fills every need and will appeal to you. . 


Drop us a line today for prices and details 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 


M & M Bank Bldg. 


i 
Calendar Bank is a sure fire savings account 
builder. They have thoroughly tried out its 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








former Governors Bates, Foss and Me- 
Call,' Lieutenant Governor Channing 
Cox, Philip Stockton of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, United States District 
Attorney Gallagher and District Attor- 
ney Pelletier. 

Announcement has just been made by 
the Irving National Bank, New York, 
of the officers and advisory board mem- 
bers of its new Lincoln Office, East 
Forty-second Street, opposite the Grand 
Central Terminal. The officers are: 
Charles Elliot Warren, vice-president; 
David C. Grant and John S. Sammis, 
assistant vice-presidents; Henry E. 
Stubing, Edward L. Bishop and Thomas 
Kenworthy, assistant cashiers, and 
Franklin Lawrence Babcock, assistant 
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trust officer. The advisory board is 
composed of Lewis E. Pierson, chair- 
man of the Irving Board; Harry E. 
Ward, president; Charles Elliot Warren, 
vice-president; James A. Cobb, vice- 
president of the Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co.; Henry Fletcher, chairman of the 
Swan & Finch Co.; William S. Hawk, 
trustee of the Hawk estate; Harry J. 
Luce president of Acker, Merrall & 
Condit Co.; Eben E. Olcott, president 
of the Hudson River Day Line Co.; 
Stanley Resor, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., and Daniel W. Whit- 
more, of D. W. Whitmore & Company. 


The Citizens Bank of Kenosha, Wis., 


‘will remodel its building at a cost of 


$25,000. 
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St. Louis 


Bond Market 


St. Louis by natural process of 
development, has become the 
premier market for 


Direct Obligation Bonds 


and our Bond Department is espe- 
cially equipped for furnishing 
information to buyers and _ sel- 


St. 


lers of 


Premier 


MTT 


Municipal and Road Bonds 


as well as Drainage and Levee 
Bonds in all of which we deal 


extensively. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


_ FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 





At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Garrett, Ind., State Bank, Charles 
W. Camp tendered his resignation as 
president of the institution. 

He has assumed his new duties as 

state bank commissioner. 





Charles A. MeLean, manager of the 
Seattle branch of the federal reserve 
bank of Seattle, has accepted the po- 
sition of vice-president of the Ladd & 
Tilton Bank of Portland, the oldest bank 
in the Oregon metropolis. Mr. McLean 
was manager of the Spokane branch 
from its inception and was transferred 
to the Seattle bank from Spokane. His 
position with the Ladd & Tilton Bank 
will be an important one. 


Readers will confer a favor 


A $400,000 undertaking which, when 
completed, will provide the National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle with one 
of the finest banking homes in the 
Northwest is now fifty per cent com- 
pleted and involves the practical re- 
building of the two lower stories of the 
Baillargeon Building on the northeast 
corner of Second Avenue and Spring 
Street. 


At a directors’ meeting of the First 
National Bank of Kelso, Wash., William 
Stone was promoted to the position of 
assistant cashier. At the same time 
John Larson was appointed a director 
succeeding C. W. Bales, recently re- 
signed. 
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IRVING NATIONAL’S FINE 
BOOK ON FAR EAST 


OREIGN trade data brought down 

to date and a wealth of information 
on the commercial possibilities of the 
eountries of the Orient from the stand- 
point of American importers and ex- 
porters are contained in the new edition 
of “Trading with the Far East,” which 
has just been issued by the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York. America’s 
commerce with the Far East last year 
exceeded $2,000,000,000, or more than 
15 per cent of our world trade. 

“These figures,’ the volume says, 
“furnish ample ground for the belief 
of many that the greater future of 
American trade lies across the Pacific 
rather than the Atlantic. Every trade 
report and every returning trader brings 
the message that Asia—that continent of 
tremendous distances, vast man power 
and potential natural wealth almost un- 
believable—is only at the beginning of 
a marvelous development and that the 
stage now is set for her economic 
awakening. In this development it 
would seem that the United States must 
have a part. Our position as the 
nearest great nation which produces in 
quantity the things which the Orient 
needs compels it.” 

Detailed information on the com- 
mercial, industrial and natural re- 
sources of every country in the Orient 
which is a factor in foreign trade is 
compiled in the book, which is a volume 
of 320 pages. The countries treated in- 
clude Japan, with her territorial posses- 
sions of Chosen and Formosa; Siberia, 
the Chinese Republic, the Philippines, 
India, Ceylon, Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan; Siam, French Indo-China, the 
Straits Settlements and the rich islands 
of the Dutch East Indies. Trade needs, 
customs and methods of business in each 
of these lands are described as well as 
the racial characteristics of the various 
peoples which inhabit them. Of China 
the book says: 

“The country is at the beginning of 
an industrial development of vast pos- 
sibilities. In the next few years she 
must have roads, railways, waterways, 
telegraphs and posts. Her coal and 
iron must be brought out of the ground 
and methods of transportation devised 
that they may be utilized. She wants 
machinery, bridges, railroad materials, 
factory and mining equipment and 
publie utilities, and to obtain these, 
needs outside financial aid. Her selling 
power must be developed before she can 
buy. Once this has been accomplished, 
her great population offers possibly the 
largest return of any investment in the 
world.” 

On trade possibilities between the 
United States and Japan, the book says: 

“The two countries are ideally sitn- 
ated for commerce. For twenty years, 
the United States has been the best cus- 
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tomer Japan has had in the world 
market. There appears no reason why 
this trade cannot continue as the pro- 
ducts we get from Japan are such as 
we cannot produce ourselves. Japan, 
on the other hand, should buy even 
more from us than in the past. The 
war brought to us Japan’s custom in 
many things—notably machinery and 
products of iron and steel—which for- 
merly was given to Great Britain and 
Germany. These products she should 
continue to buy. In addition, there is 
the demand for raw materials which 
this country always has supplied and 
which should increase as Japan’s in- 
dustrial activities expand.” 

Special attention is given to the tech- 
nical aspect of the business of export- 
ing and importing. Methods of or- 
ganizing one’s business for overseas 
trade and selling goods in Eastern coun- 
tries, together with the preparation of 
documents for incoming and outgoing 
shipments, are dealt with in detail. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the 
functions of banks in the financing of 
import and export trade, the important 
subject of marine insurance, the value 
of advertising, routes for salesmen, 
tariff information of the various coun- 
tries and the packing of merchandise 
for transport to distant lands. In addi- 
tion, the volume contains a wide range 
of miscellaneous information, all of it 
designed to be of value to the foreign 
trader. The motive for the book is ex- 
plained in an introductory word as 
follows: 

“The book undertakes to provide an 
interpretation for commercial purposes 
of conditions in these countries, with a 
general analysis of trade opportunities 
and-possibilities for development of the 
Orient’s resources. In short, it en- 
deavors to do for the Far East what has 
been accomplished for our neighbors to 
the south in ‘Trading with Latin Amer- 
ica,’ also published by the Irving. To- 
gether the books cover fields which 
offer exceptional markets, perhaps the 
best for American trade for years to 
come.” 





E. J. Ryder, cashier of the Northern 
National Bank of Lancaster, Pa., was 
elected president of the institution to 
succeed the late J. Frederick Sener. The 
board of directors also elected Joseph 
J. Strickler as secretary, to fill the post 
made vacant by Mr. Ryder. 


Announcement of four changes in its 
officer personnel was made today by the 
First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. The 
changes include the appointment of a 
new vice-president and a new cashier. 
George M. Bush, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the bank’s staff, has been named 
& vice-president, his promotion taking 
him from an assistant eashiership. Mr. 
Bush will be succeeded as assistant 
cashier by William E. Stone, Jr. 
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SERVICE 


FITTED TO THE TIMES 


While deeply respect- 


ing the banking traditions 


of the past, we are in 


full sympathy with the 


needs of today. 


- The Omaha National Bank 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Capital 
Surplus 
Resources over 


J. F. Meredith of the firm of Gillespie, 
Hart & Todd of Vancouver, B. C., has 
inaugurated a bond dealing department 
in connection with this prominent fi- 
nancial house. 


Mr. Meredith has had a successful 
business career in this city and his ex- 
perience in local insurance circles to- 
gether with his connections, while five 
years with the Canadian army overseas, 
will be of great assistance to him in 
the construction of a successful bond 
house in Vancouver. 





The First National Bank of Wapato, 
Wash., is remodeling its banking quar- 
ters. 
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$ 1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 





The Farmers State Bank of Em- 
poria, Kansas, changed management re-_ 
cently when it was announced that J. 
S. Adam, formerly of Dunlap, had pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the bank 
from R. D. Paine, who has been cashier, 
and from other stockholders. Mr. 
Adam will be cashier and other officers 
will remain unchanged. 


Arnold Elzey Waters, who was elected 
president of the Cockeysville, Md., Na- 
tional Bank to succeed the late Joshua 
¥F. Cockey, has assumed his duties. An- 
drew J. Lutz was elected vice-president 
of the bank to succeed Mr. Waters, and 
T. Howard Price was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Cockey as a director. 






















































































THE TRANSPORTATION 
ACT; ITS EFFECT ON CREDIT 


(Continued from page 37) 
or equipment for use by carriers by rail 
road in interstate commerce.’’ 


Part of Warfield Plan 


The idea of this organization originated 
as a part of the Warfield plan as presented 
to the committees of Congress during Jan- 
uary, 1918. The fixed return on railroad 
property in groups, the division of earn- 
ings in excess of such return was initiated 
and advocated before Congress at that time 
by the Association of Security Owners and 
included as part of the Warfield plan. A 
public corporation was proposed under the 
name of the National Railways Associa- 
tion to do the things it is now proposed 
shall be accomplished by the National 
Railway Service Corporation, which sup- 
plies the other feature of the triangular 
plan of the Security Owners Association. 
The first two angles of the plan were in- 
corporated in the Transportation Act. 

The wisdom of Congress in so amending 
the Transportation Act as to provide for 
the organization of the National Railway 
Service Corporation will be recognized 
when that corporation is in full operation. 
The service this corporation is capable of 
rendering is significant to thé rehabilita- 
tion of railway credit; it is necessary to 
the upbuilding of the general railway sit- 
uation. Had this corporation been in ex- 
istence, the present acute car shortage 
would not have occurred. 

In order to give health and vigor to the 
structure of American railways, it is es- 
sential that means be found to assist in 
supplying equipment to railroads that, ow- 
ing to the effects of war control, are not 
able to finance themselves; they constitute 
the great majority of the railroads of the 
country. 

They are requisite and necessary to ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 

The prosperity of the country depends 
upon them. 

This new point has sometimes been crit- 
i€ized by those whose chief business is 
railroading and who manage great rail- 
way systems, many of which were sub- 
sidized by the government in early days. 
Such criticism is manifestly prejudiced. 
The railway investor—and I say this as 
the president of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, the 141 
members of which are owners of $375,612,- 
334 of railroad bonds and as trustee of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
whose rail holdings are the greatest of 
any single institution in the world ($350,- 
000,000)—such investor I maintain, must 
be unprejudiced respecting the general 
railway system. He cannot favor the 
great roads, which through government aid 
and a_ succession of favorable circum- 
stances and conditions have attained high 
eredit. Large railway investors must look 
at the entire country, at those railroads 
that efficiently serve the territory through 
which they pass and, hence are necessary 
in the general scheme of Amerjcan trans- 
portation. 


Must Improve Railroads 
We, as bankers, as investors, as those 
who are interested in the welfare and pros- 





. 
perity of our country, must bring every 
force to bear upon improving the general 
railway situation. 

In this respect, we must co-operate for 
there is presented to us a great public 
necessity. This was the underlying thought 
behind the National Railway Service Cor- 
poration—the successful functioning of 
which must preclude government owner- 
ship, must bring together the factors in 
transportation that have in the past been 
unco-ordinated and sometimes rebellious. 
Through this corporation the relationships 
of shipper and public, government regu- 
lator, railroad manager and investor will 
be improved. 

The immediate need in respect to the 
improvement of such relationships is ade- 
quate railway equipment. At the end of 
Federal control a condition of inadequate 
railway equipment prevailed. This_ re- 
sulted from the necessity created during 
the war of confining the use of labor and 
materials to purely essential war work; the 
building of new equipment stopped, there 
was a wide dispersion of cars away from 
their own roads, repair work was reduced 
to a minimum. The concentration of box 
cars in the East, for example, caused a 
shortage of cars necessary for the trans- 
portation of grain in the West. An abnor- 
mal surplus of cars accumulated in the 
West, effected a decrease in the output of 
the coal mines in the East. Moreover, 
there was a_ generally reduced output 
among the employes of railroads, which 
resulted from unsettled labor conditions. 
Every effort is now being made to better 
these conditions. The Car Service Com- 
mission, established through the American 
Railroad Association, was given the study 
of motor truck transportation as additional 
facilities for satisfying the demand for 
transportation. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the increased use of motor trucks and 
wagons as supplementary to railroad trans- 
portation. The motor roads of the coun- 
try are fast being improved so that trucks 
can be used to handle freight within a 
radius of 60 to 80 miles of cities. Such 
transportation merits encouragement ir 
the present serious situation of car short- 
age. 

This tremendous need of equipment has 
direct bearing upon the prompt liquida- 
tion of bank credits. Middle Western 
bankers last spring seriously felt the post- 
ponement of such liquidation caused by 
the inadequacies of railroad transportation 
facilities. Speeded-up freight movements 
and repaired cars will aid materially; but 
there the solution of the problem only 
begins. There is great need for new equip- 
ment to be obtained as soon as possible. 
Concurrently there is need for capital to 
build the equipment. 

Since the first of the year there have 
been only six new issues of equipment notes 
aggregating $68,725,000. All of them ex- 
cept the Soo Line ten-year 6 per cent 
notes were issued at 7 per cent and sold 
at a discount. The Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific maturities were 15 years, 
issued for $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 re- 
spectively. Their present market yields 


average 7 per cent. 


Organize to Help Commission 
Thus there is established the great need 
for an organization acting in co-operation 
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with the Interstate Commeree Commission, 
the function of which is to economically 
and effectually finance equipment for the 
roads that are in dire need of cars and 
locomotives. This is of serious concern to 


shippers. The National Railway Service 
Corporation primarily aims to seek the co 

operation of shippers in this respect. Un- 

der the Transportation Act the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is lending the cor- 

poration not less than 40 per cent of the 
money required to purchase equipment 

leased or conditionally sold by the corpo 

ration only to those railroads that can 
properly qualify under the act for loans 
to carriers out of the revolving fund. The 
remaining 60 per cent of the purchase price 
of equipment is to be secured from invest- 
ors. Such investors receive prior lien eer- 
tificates to the extent of 60 per cent of the 
value of the equipment purchased or 
leased. On the other hand the govern 

ment received deferred lien trust certifi- 
ates to the extent of 40 per cent of the 
value of the equipment purchased or leased 

The obligations of the corporation taken 
by the government to secure its loans are 
subordinated to those acquired by the pri- 
vate investor or investing institutions. The 
government loan is made at 6 per cent, 
while the certificates taken by the investor 
will be at 7 per cent. The certificates of 
the investor are payable as to interest and 
principal before payment is made to the 
government on the certificates it holds. 
Thus the government has a_ second lien, 
while the investor has a first lien on the 
equipment. The prior lien certificates will 
be paid serially and will be callable at 
105 and interest on 30 days’ notice. The 
deferred lien certificates in the hands of 
the government will be paid to the govern- 
ment at the end of the fifteen-year term 
of the loan or taken at the option of the 
service corporation. The railroads pay 
simultaneously with their semi-annual pay- 
ments of interest and principal, to the Na- 
tional Railway Service Corporation into 4 
contingent and sinking fund in 30 semi- 
annual installments to meet the govern- 
ment loans and provide for the upkeep of 
the equipment. Such sinking fund be- 
comes an additional available fund secu- 
rity for the prior lien certificates. The 
fact that the Transportation Act gives the 
commission power to reasonably compel a 
railroad to accept equipment and to pay 
a reasonable price therefor creates an ad- 
ditional safeguard for the prior lien in- 
vestment. It means that should there be 
default, the National Railway Service Cor- 
poration has available not only the credit 
of the railroad owning or leasing the 
equipment (and this credit, it must be 
observed, will improve under the increased 
earning ability of the roads), but also 
the government’s power to transfer equip- 
ment from one road to another, as well 
as the security of the sinking fund for the 
liquidation of the deferred lien certificates 
and the eontingent fund also. The cor- 
poration stands between the investor and 
the trustee on one side and the railroads 
on the other. The practical value of the 
National Railway Service Corporation keep- 
ing watch over the condition of equip- 
ment is an additional security. Every 
safeguard has been observed and the cer- 


(Continued on page 159) 
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TACOMA BANKER FAVORS 
SMALL CHECK ACCOUNTS 


S. M. Jackson, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Tacoma, recently made 
a statement in relation to the small 
checking account that probably will not 
be endorsed by many bankers who are 
striving to discourage the small and 
profitless account. Mr. Jackson was 
speaking of the relation between the 
public and the banks. He said: 

“Despite efforts to fully educate 
the people to a better understand- 
ing of the functions of a bank, 
from the standpoint of both public 
and personal service, there still in 
much to be desired. Good work 
has been done along this line 
through the national and state or- 
ganizations of bankers by advertis- 
ing of a helpful sort and through 
other channels of publicity. 

“But it is still true that the 
people, if we take them as a whole, 
are not deriving all the benefits 
from banks that banks are able to 
afford. 

“Take, for instance, checking ac- 
counts. Of course, merchants and 
men in business of various kinds 
know the tremendous advantage to 
them of checking accounts in banks. 
There has been a big increase in 
recent years also in the number of 
persons not in business, profes- 
sional men, salaried men and women 
and wage earners, who now take ad- 
vantage of this bank convenience. 
On the other hand we will find in 
every community hundreds of per- 
sons who never think of using this 
banking privilege. 

“The usefulness and benefit of 
the checking account, its con- 
venience and the immediate value 
of it are all apparent. In one sense 
the banker keeps books for the man 
or woman who has a checking ac- 


aris eC 









count. The depositor always knows 
the state of his finances. His can- 
celed checks tell him where his 
money has gone and he knows, 
within a few cents at least, what 
it is costing him to live, what he 
pays for rent, groceries and other 
necessities. In a word, a man’s 
bank statement gives him a good 
working knowledge of what he is 
doing with his income. 

“Besides the checking account 
has induced many men and women, 
otherwise inclined to spend all they 
earn, to cultivate the saving habit 
and thus accumulate something for 
the rainy day that is bound to come 
to most of us. 

“Any use of any of the public 
and personal service functions of a 
bank will bring the user of these 
conveniences into contact with the 
banker, often on terms sufficiently 
intimate to afford another gratis 
service of considerable value. I 
refer to the advice of the banker 
with respect to investments. It is 
a part of a banker’s business to 
know good from bad investments. 
Bankers have to know these things. 
They make a study of investments 
of practically all kinds and usually 
have first hand expert information 
as to their value and safety. 

“Bankers are always glad to give 
their patrons the benefit, not only of 
whatever concrete knowledge they 
may have concerning investments, 
but of their best judgment also on 
the important questions of value 
and safety. Obviously, as the re- 
sult of study and experience, the 
banker will know more about these 
things than the average man or 
woman who is not daily in contact 
with investment opportunities. 
Hence, many bank patrons seek the 
banker’s advice on questions of this 
character, though many persons, 
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even among those who patronize 
banks, do not always avail them- 
selves of the privilege, with the re- 
sult that investments that are not 
good are often made, frequently to 
the disadvantage and loss of the in- 
vestor. 

“Banks are for the public use, 
convenience and profit and should 
be used up to the full maximum of 
their serviceableness.” 





Dunham Out as Director 

Robert J. Dunham, until recently vice- 
president of Armour and Company, has 
resigned as director of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 
F. W. Croll, treasurer of Armour and 
Company, was elected as a director to 
succeed Mr. Dunham. The Board voted 
that $2,500,000 be taken from the profits 
account and added to the surplus. This 
makes the surplus of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank $15, 
000,000 and leaves $3,600,000 in the 
profits account. The capital remains at 
$25,000,000. The directors of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, elected J. S. Mac- 
farren, head of the discount and collat- 
eral department, as an assistant cashier, 
and Benjamin Bills as an assistant see- 
retary. The surplus of this institution 
was increased from $4,000,000 to $5, 
000,000, making it equal to the capital 
and leaving $1,000,000 as undivided 
profits. The action of the two Boards 
gives the Continental and Commercial 
institutions a combined capital surplus 
and undivided profits of $54,600,000. 


A Typographical Error 

In reporting the capital stoek of the 
Cherokee County State Bank of Colun- 
bus, Kansas, by the slip of the type, 
this bank was credited in the July 1920 
BANKERS DIRECTORY, with a capi- 
tal of $25,000. This should have read 
$50,000. 

Few such typographical slips occur in 
the BANKERS BLUE BOOK, consider- 
ing the fact that over 31,000 banks are 
listed, and we take pleasure showing 
the correct figures, $50,000, as noted 
above. ’ 


The Bank of Asotin County, Asotin, 
Wash., recently had a display of pictures 
in its window showing the growth of 
Asotin since 1887. 


J. W. Auld has sold an interest in 
the State Bank of Red Cloud, Neb. 
to D. C. Henderson and J. W. Scott. 


In recognition of efficient service 
rendered the Farmers and Traders Bank 
of Owensboro, Ky., by Harry W. Bot- 
torf, at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held recently, he was 
cashier of that financial institution, sue 
ceeding the late Capt. G. A. Williams. 
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Design, Material and 
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to give the C-Lap its 
preeminence 


Manufactured in sizes 

from 3% x6% to 114% x15 

in flat and from one to 
three inch expansion 
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C-Lap Seamless 
Mailing Envelopes 
for Bankers | 


Bankers are responsible for 
the present general use of 
C-Lap Seamless Mailing 
Envelopes. 


The Bankers’ Stamp of Approval 
when the C-Lap was first de- 
signed sealed the success of this 
tamper-proof envelope. 


Since 1914 the C-Lap has been 
adopted widely for safe mailing . 
of Securities, Currency and 
Valuable Documents by Banks, 
Bond Houses, U.S. Treasury and 
War Depts., Industrial Concerns, 
and Federal Reserve Banks. 


If you are not using C-Laps you 
will be repaid in asking us for 
samples and information. 


 Staurily Covelope Qmpart/ 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 
New York Detroit Chicago 
Cleveland San Francisco 











HEAVIER HOLDINGS 
OF FARM PAPER 


N view of the representations which 

have recently been made to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board as to the unavail- 
ability of credit in agricultural sections 
the Board requested information con- 
cerning credit conditions throughout the 
country from the Chairmen and Gov- 
ernors of Federal Reserve Banks at 
their usual autumn conference. The 
Board is advised that credit has been 
steadily available for the successive 
seasonal requirements of agriculture, as 


well as for the needs of commerce and 
industry, and that there is no ground 
for expecting that its availability for 
these purposes will not continue. The 
present improved credit situation is due 
in part to the timely steps taken last 
spring, following conferences between 
the Board and Governors and Directors 
of Federal Reserve Banks to provide 
credit for crop’ moving requirements, 
and in part to the subsequent improve- 
ment in transportation reported from 
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Minneapolis is Eleventh! 


the last call of the Comptroller, 
September 8th, there were eleven 
cities in the country, in which were 
located National Banks that had 
Deposits of over $65,000,000. 


The First National Bank gives Min- 
neapolis this distinction. 


With total Resources of over One 
Hundred Million Dollars, 
continues to be the dominant financial 
institution of the Northwest—a Bank 
where both the desire to serve and the 
ability to serve are combined, to ade- 
quately meet the varied demands of 
37,000 clients. 
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all districts except in a few localities, 

Between January 2 and October 1 of 
the present year about 800 leading mem- 
ber banks from all sections of the coun- 
try which report their condition to the 
Board weekly and which represent ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of member bank 
resources, have increased their loans for 
agricultural, industrial and commercial 
purposes by an amount exceeding $1, 
800,000,00. This great increase in the 
credit extended to their customers has 
in the main been made possible by the 
accommodation extended member banks 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 

During the same period, the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks have increased 
their holdings of agricultural and com- 
mercial paper by more than $500,000,- 
000, and from January 23 to October 1; 
1920 increased their issues of Federal 
Reserve notes by over $460,000,000. At 
the same time, Federal Reserve Banks 
having surplus funds have extended ae- 
commodation to Federal Reserve Banks 
in agricultural and livestock districts hy 
means of discounts, aggregating on Oc- 
tober 1, over $225,000,000. 

The disturbances in price and demand 
which have recently manifested them- 
selves in markets for various agriecul- 
tural and other commodities, not only 
in the United States but in other cour 
tries as well, are inevitable and unavoid- 
able consequences of the economic de- 


rangements occasioned by the World 
War. The United States continue to 


have a heavy volume of exports although 
foreign demand for certain agricultural 
staples has somewhat decreased. But 
the chief market for our raw and man- 
ufactured products is at home, and our 
present huge crops of immense value 
may be expected gradually and in reg- 
ular course to move from producers ‘) 
consumers. The recent census, reckon- 
ing our population at 105,000,000 em- 
phasizes anew our own capacity as con- 
sumers irrespective of the demands of 
the demands of other countries. 


C. B. Forman and J. H. Lester re- 
ently purchased control of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Gadsden, Alabama, from 
T. S. Kyle and B. W. Pruet. The new 
officers are: J. H. Lester, President; C. 


. B. Forman, Vice-President; and B. W. 


Pruet, who will continue as active Vice- 
President. TT. S. Kyle was chosen di- 
rector. 


John P. Redington, formerly assistant 
cashier of the Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, was recently elected vice-presi- 
dent of that institution. 


Amory Eliot has been elected as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Webster and Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, and Raymond B. Cox has beet 
chosen as president. 
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Big Cities—Small Communities 
Collins Serves All 


The modern cheat extension —_o of The 
Collins Service are equally applicable whether 
your Institution is situated in a large city or a 
small community. 


Local situations, industrial peculiarities, and 
agricultural conditions are all utilized to your 


advantage by our staff of financial publicity 
specialists. 


Every opportunity to further your 
interest can be developed to the full 
through the use of Collins methods. 
Write us for details of this expert 
service to bankers. 


DIRECT 
Export Banking 


SAVES 


25% on 
HROUGH our new agency in Adiliieini and Printing. 


New York, Banco Nacional Here i a ohieeing serene Sith whee 
. ° your office boy can address |, to I, 
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3 : e Standard 
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staid ilies ti iat Addressing Machine 


has features and advantages that make it 

indispensable when once used. It feeds 

the stencils automatically, prints in sight, 

The State Bank of the skips, duplicates, repeats, etc. All impres- 
Portuguese Colenies sions are neat and clear cut. 


Needed in all Bente and comming Reena 
eres no machine to equa this or 
BANCO NACIONAL sow tence fie) Ne eel aie 
ments requi ° 
ULTRAMARINO 


No Need to Send Names Out 
New York Agency, 93 Liberty Street Stencils are made on your own typewriter. 


Joseph McCurrach, Agent Write for interesting details and price 


Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal Smart Addressing Machine Corp. 


New Vork Office Dept. 11, Goodell St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
CREDIT BUREAU 


institution has demonstrated 


its usefulness in detecting weaknesses 
and rectifying unsatisfactory conditions 


By J. R. KRAUS 


Vice-President, First National Bank, Cleveland. 


HE subject of Clearing House 
Bureaus of Credit has been several 


I have been invited—or I 
might better say drafted—to deal with 
the subject in a practical way from the 
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viewpoint of its value to the banker. 
order that I may make myself entirely 
times discussed before you in an aca- clear, it is necessary first to outline 
briefly the operations of such a Bureau 
—its methods, scope, and finally the re- 
sults obtained. The Bureau of our As- 


ot det ae 


sociation in Cleveland has now been in 


operation several years. We were the 
pioneers in the work, and are, I believe, 
the only Association operating a Bureau 
at the present time. As in most com- 
munities, the bankers of Cleveland long 
experienced a lack of protection along 
certain lines, and while they had un- 
doubtedly conceived move or less definite 
plans of correction, they were unable to 
put these into execution through their 
own initiative, and it was not until they 
decided unanimously upon the employ- 
ment of a “go-between” in the person 
of a Clearing House Bank Examiner 
that they were able to initiate and estab- 
lish a system that has proven to be a 
substantial protection by placing each of 
them in a position to secure systematic 
first hand credit knowledge, and to se- 
cure it quickly. 

At the inception of the work of the 
bureau, a complete inventory was made 
of all loans in the banks enjoying Clear- 
ing House privileges, and this inventory 
lodged in the files of the bureau. Follow- 
ing this, there was acquired an inventory 
of all investment and collateral securi- 
ties, together with such information as 
was available regarding them, also 
financial statements and operating state- 
ments of borrowers. Each bank was 
then supplied with forms of report, on 
which the examiner was advised weekly 
of all new loans made and all securities 


‘ purchased, whereby there was established 


in the Bureau a practical, perpetual run- 
ning inventory of borrowers, with the 
sources of their borrowings and of in- 
vestments, and where they were held, 
which automatically developed to the ex- 
aminer the names of all borrowers who 
were borrowing in more than one bank, 
and a list of all securities that were 
held by more than one bank. In addi- 
tion to this, the files of the Bureau con- 
tained presumably the name of every 
borrower in the community, which ree- 
ord disclosed to the examiner any ad- 
ditional duplicated borrowers, as their 
names were reported to him from week 
to week by the various banks. 

The banker is chiefly interested in 
those of his borrowers who are borrow- 
ing elsewhere, and it is on this class 
of borrowers that the operations of the 
bureau concentrate, in an effort to keep 
the banker fully advised. So long as 
the borrower confines his operation to 
one bank or borrows only on collateral! 
security, all information regarding hun 
is retained in the confidential files ot 
the examiner, and no information is 
made available to any bank. The ex- 
aminer’s records show where he is oper- 
ating, and it is not until his name ap- 
pears in a second bank that he is 
brought out for analysis and surveil- 
lance. When, however, he extends his 
operation to two or more banks, infor- 
mation as to the extent and nature of 
his borrowings is made available to those 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Banks Using Watt and SeeKamp Service 


SERIES No. 4 


Union Trust Company 


Speed and accuracy are two of the essentials that have given this — 


Bank the name of “The Bill of Lading Bank of Chicago.” 


We spare no expense to obtain the best equipment and are con- 
stantly seeking new ways’ to increase the efficiency of the Department 
devoted entirely to the handling of these items. — 


We supply the Union Trust Company with many of the forms used in their vari- 
ous departments and carry in stock the following bank forms for all departments 
of any bank. 


Minute Record - Real Estate Loan Register Certified Check Register 
Stockholder’s Ledger Collateral Register Incoming Collections 
Teller’s Scratcher Stock and Bond Ledger Outgoing Collections 
Savings Ledger Leaves Draft Register General Journal 
Individual Ledger Leaves Cashier’s Check Register General Ledger 
Depositors’ Statements Certificate of Deposit Reg- Daily Financial Statement 
Discount Register ister, Time ., Collection Letters 
Liability Ledger Certified Deposit Register, Remittance Letters 
Maturity Tickler Demand Safe Keeping Records 


Complete Equipment for Burroughs’ Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


WATT AND SEEKAMP 


Fort Dearborn Bank Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Barnes 


Brothers 


INCORPORATED 


H4YE been making 

Farm Mortgages 
for over thirty years 
and with no loss of 
interest or principal to 
investors. Many care- 
ful banks and invest- 
ment houses are offer- 
ing Barnes Brothers 
First Farm Mortgage 
Investments yielding 
THE PREVALENT 
RATE to their clients. 


We invite correspondence 


Capital and Surplus 
$700,000.00 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


Fifty Years 


Our institution--“The Hibernia 
Bank of New Orleans”--as it was 
originally known--was organized 
back in 1870--fifty years ago. 


During the half century, we have 
accumulated more than $60,000,000 
in resources, and are thus one of the 
large banks of the country--less 
than 75 of the 30,000 banks in the 
United States are larger. 


While we have been accumulat- 
ing these resources, we also have 
been building experience, organiza- 
tion, modern facilities, and the 
ability and desire to serve. 


May we serve you? 


Hibernia 
Bank ©, Trust Co. 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans 
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RAYMOND E. JONES 


66f VETTING Results Out of Bank Ad- 

vertising” was the subject of an 
address to the bankers’ convention by 
Raymond E. Jones, first vice-president 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
of New York City. 

Mr. Jones called attention to the fact 
that: ! 

“It is necessary for each bank to 
advertise its own individuality if it ‘s 
to grow and thrive. 

“Teaching thrift is all very well, but 
teaching thrift will never be 100 per 
cent effective until each individual bank 
will offer its public the concrete channel 
through which to exercise thrift. 


“The publie is so constituted that it 
prefers to do business with individuals, 
or at least the personality of a corpora- 
tion or a business ‘life. 

“T am firmly convinced that a great 
part at least of the success in placing 
liberty bonds was the consciousness of 
the public of that established person- 
ality—Unele Sam. 

“The merchant has learned his lesson 
and we bankers should take pattern by 


the advertising practice of the commer- 
cial world. 

“The more banking, as a service, is 
advertised the more necessary is it for 
each bank to establish its individuality 
and bring the public to its counter. 

“Speaking of my own bank, we do 
not believe that the advertising of 
specific service is always effective. 

“We find that our type of customers 
take it for granted that we can supply 
any service that any other bank can. 

“Failure to recognize this fact is the 
reason why so much bank advertising 
is ineffective in the main. 

“All true advertising is news. There 
is a delicate line to be drawn there and 
it must be drawn by each bank individu- 
ally.” 

Mr. Jones asserted that “every bank 
hoped for 100 per cent returns from 
its advertising. To get this it is neces- 
sary to erystalize its own personality 
and put it before the community; {0 
work out its follow-up advertising, 8 
no two banks can attack exactly the 
same proposition in exactly the same 
way.” 


Readers will confer a faror by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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BANKERS IN WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 22) 
federal laws permit national banks to do 
80. 
The constitutional committee’s report 
proposing the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion, giving executive officers greater 
authority, was approved. These changes 
have been referred to at length in previous 

issues of THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 

The Financial Advertisers’ Association 
was recognized for the first time by the 
American Bankers’ Association at the 
Washington meeting. Under the leader- 





* * * 
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ship of M. E. Holderness, vice-president 
of the First National Bank, the Adver- 
tisers’ Association held an _ enthusiastic 
meeting which was attended by many bank- 
ers and the increasingly important subject 
of bank advertising brought out interesting 
remarks from a number of speakers. 

Bankers from all parts of the United 
States, who attended the convention, and 
the representatives of twenty-six foreign 
embassies, were taken to Baltimore as the 
guests of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland. 

It was one of the biggest enterprises 
of its kind, if not the biggest, ever under- 
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taken by a single corporation in the in- 
terests of the city in which it has its home. 

Six special trains, five from Washington 
and one from New York, brought the guests 
to Baltimore. The trains were composed 
exclusively of Pullman coaches, with not a 
detail of travel comfort overlooked. A 
large fleet of taxicabs had been com- 
mandeered to meet the visitors at Union 
Station, whence they were taken to the 
Hotel Belvedere. After breakfast the 
guests, with about 300 Baltimore bankers, 
were taken to Locust Point, where they 
boarded the steamers for a trip around the 
harbor. 
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OUT OF POLITICS 


When the politicians are permitted to exert 
any influence, lax administration and dan- 
gerous discriminatory practice may follow 


By FRANK W. MERRICK 


Superintendent of Banks of Michigan 


T may not be amiss, however, to say 

that the state banking system has 
supplied us with the larger and more 
important part of our banking knowl- 
edge, from which we have derived very 
beneficial instructions and experiences, 
even if we have paid pretty dearly for 
some of them. It was a state bank— 
the Bank of Pennsylvania—that fur- 
nished the funds for rationing the Con- 
tinental Army at one of the most critical 
periods of the Revolutionary War, and 
it has been truly said that the real his- 
tory of banking in the United States 
only began with the establishment of 
that institution. The state banking sys- 
tem accordingly, has been in operation 
longer than any other system, in fact, 
from 1836 to 1861 it was the only ree- 
ognized banking system of the nation. 

The State banking system has always 
been the pioneer in the development of 
new sources of banking power, and in 
their adaption not only to local needs, 
but to the commerce of the nation, and 
it is evident that they will continue to 
exert the same influence in the future 
as they have in the past in this respe:t. 

Nothwithstanding many of the early 
State banks were established on an un- 
Secure hasis, and perhaps largely for 
the purpose of promoting speculative 
entei prises, they nevertheless performed 
a highly useful, if not indispensable, 
service in the development of the coun- 
try. These were indeed strenuous days, 
and the calls for eredit and funds to 
carry on the mighty work and opening 
up the vast mid-west sections of the 
country were extremely urgent. Under 
these circumstances it is small wonder 
that some of our over-sanguine pioneer- 





ing forefathers engaged in some pretty 
risky financial enterprises. 
it is only fair to say that out of these 
crude and empirical experiences in state 
banking business which often proved so 
costly to individual honor and individual! 
fortune, there have been evolved the 
greatest financial systems the world has 
ever,seen, namely the state systems, with 
21,961 institutions, and $29,000,000,000 
resources and the national system, with 
7,933 banks, and $21,862,540,000  re- 
sources, both meeting a financial de- 
mand for service in their respective 
lines, both absolutely necessary for the 
continued welfare and progress of the 
nation, and both equally interested in 
the maintenance of the highest banking 
standards. The certain of the Federal 
Reserve Bank has happily brought about 
facilities for the most perfect co-ordina- 
tion of these two banking systems, anc 
ensures for our country the most scien- 
tifie monetary and credit facilities that 
the genius of man has produced. Amer- 
ica is now the leader of the world not 
only in banking resources but in bank- 
ing methods, which is truly a great and 
memorable achievement. 

It is a noteworthy fact that although 
banking is surrounded by more statu- 
tory requirements, and subjected’ to 
more severe restriction and supervision 
than any other important branch of 
modern business, it has, nevertheless, 
enjoyed a growth and developed an in- 
itiative and personnel, and exerted an 
influence on our economic life that is 
quite unmatched in the history of world 
progress, which leads us to conclusion 
that supervision, when wisely and im- 
partially administered, is capable of the 


However. ° 





* * * 





highest and most useful service the gov- 
ernment can render the people. : 

As regards the subject of bank super- 
vision, my knowledge of it is based al- 
most entirely upon my experience as 
the head of the Michigan banking de- 
partment the past five years. As Mich- 
igan is in the billion dollars class so far 
as banking resources are concerned, I 
assume that the conditions which obtain 
there are fairly typical of those in other 
states. 

State bank supervision has its un- 
favorable as well as its favorable aspect.. 
It has too often been subjected to 
political control, which always and 
everywhere results in lax administration 
and dangerous discriminatory pfactices. 
The. state banking department should be 
as exempt. from that sort of control as 
the judiciary itself. Not only its use- 
fulness but the honor of the state and 
the stability of our whole structure de- 
pend upon its vigilant and impartial 
conduct. However, there are many 
gratifying signs that this menace to effi- 
cient bank supervision is disappearing. 
It has been demonstrated in Michigan 
that the banking department is not a 
political department, and it is to be 
hoped that this condition will ‘soon apply 
to all other states. 

One of the most aggravating handi- 
caps to the successful enforeement of 
the state banking law has been the in- 
adequate compensation for those who 
are charged with that duty, particularly 
as it applies to the examiner. Only a 
high order of bookkeeping and analyt- 
ical ability are equal to the task of 
making a thorough and trustworthy ex- 
amination of a bank’s affairs, and the 
sad fact is, that the meager legislative 
appropriation has not always permitted 
the employment of ability of this kind. 
Like the head of a great modern com- 
mercial or industria! enterprise, the 
superintendent of a. state banking de- 
partment should surround himself with 
capable, conscientious and thoroughly 
trained assistants, and this can only be 
done when ample funds are at his dis- 
posal to adequately compensate them. 
It was the lack of funds for this pur- 


(Continued on page 124) 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Talking to Each Depositor in His Own Words 


"7 HIS,” says a bank cashier, ‘is the thing 
that interests me about your newspaper 
advertising and street car cards.” 

We have sent other banks hundreds of port- 
folios reproducing our occupational savings cam- 
paign todate. We are glad to send a copy to any 
banker who is interested as we are, 
in encouraging thrift with all the 
people all the time. 











































Enjoying a distinctive position 
on Chicago’s Lake Front, we ex- 
pect shorily to occupy new and en- 
larged quarters in keeping with 


Sewing —S aving ! 
the distinctive service we wish to 


a 
SAR. 
maintain in all departments. 


The PEOPLES sxvincs BANK 


EARLE H. REYNOLDS, President OF CHICAGO Resources More Than $15,000,000 










































































Investment Securities 
Underwritten and Distributed 


This company is engaged in the general business of un- 
derwriting and distributing such securities as are considered 
suitable for discriminate investment. It is equipped to 
finance industrial corporations and municipalities. 
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Chairman Board of Directors President 

BYRON V. KANALEY WALTER A. STRONG 
oper. Kensiey, & Company Chicago Daily News 
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Treasurer Chicago Board of Trade 
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Special for November ied 
Endorsement Stamps 


Cushion Handl PAY TO THE ORDER OF 
‘Snes Any BANK or BANKER Send us 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
CREDIT BUREAU 


(Continued from page 72) 


banks who are loaning him without col- 
lateral security, and this is where the 
value of the system accrues to the 
banker. 

In order that the system may be 
properly checked and errors of omis- 
sion in reporting loans may be corrected, 
and also for the purpose of keeping 
this class of borrowers constantly be- 
fore the interested banker, the examiner 
at the time of the examination of any 
bank brings the lines of all borrowers 
in that bank down to the date of his 
examination, and information relative 
to total borrowings is then made avail- 
able to the bank under examination, and 
to all other banks interested in a com- 
mon borrower, providing, as I have 
said, the loans are not based upon col- 
lateral security. 


Another important advantage is ac- 
corded to each bank by its being priv- 
ileged to submit a list of its borrowers 
and request the examiner to report on 
them as of any certain date. This is 
particularly valuable on—say June 30th 
or December 3lst—the dates of fiscal 
closing for most borrowers, which in- 
formation is then used as a verification 
of the loans as shown on the financial 
statements of the borrowers rendered as 
of these dates. This has not only 
effected many important corrections, but 
has repeatedly disclosed intentional fal- 
sification, which, it is needless to, say, 
has been of large benefit to the banks 
interested. Many cases of duplicated 
borrowings developed have proven dan- 
gerous and top-heavy, or have made the 
interested bankers apprehensive of pos- 
sible danger. In these instances, condi- 
tions are freely discussed with the ex- 
aminer, who, acting as an intermediary, 
is able to bring the interested bankers 
together, which action and the attend- 
ant protection would not otherwise be 
possible, as the examiner’s advices of 
duplication do not, of course, disclose 
the name of the bank or banks inter- 
ested. 

Like poker chips, many borrowers 
have no home. Force of circumstances, 
either good or bad, keeps them moving 
their accounts from one bank to another. 
With us, when a borrower transfers his 
business to another bank, the inception 
of his loans in the second bank is re- 
ported to the examiner, who in regular 
course, determines that the loans in 
bank No. 1 have been closed out. Im- 
mediately a notice and inquiry are sent 
by him to bank No. 1 to determine the 
reason for the transfer of the account, 
and whether or not the account has 
been satisfactory. If reported or proven 
as unsatisfactory, the examiner, in his 
discretion, gives bank No. 2 the benefit 
of the information. By his means many 
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unsatisfactory or unprofitable accounts 
have been avoided or disciplined. You 
may say the logical way for the banker 
would be to make inquiry of the ex- 
aminer before taking on a new line. 
However, under our rules, this is not 
possible, as the examiner discloses no 
information regarding any line unless 
the name appears on the inquiring 
bank’s books, or the examiner has com- 
petent evidence that a bonafide applica- 
tion for a loan has been filed. This you 
will note is very similar to the ethics 
established in the Credit Interchange 
Bureaus maintained by mercantile 
credit men, wherein an inquirer is not 
entitled to ledger information unless the 
name is on his ledger or a first order 
is in hand. 

You will readily agree that the in- 
ventorying of loans is a simple task 
compared to the valuation of investment 
and collateral securities. As most of 
you know from experience, local un- 
listed stocks are most difficult. Regard- 
ing these, the examiner adopted a 
unique method in order to interest as 
many bankers as possible and to acquire 
a mass of information from which to 
draw his conclusions. He submitted to 
the Directors of each bank under ex- 
amination a complete list of the col- 
laterals held by it, together with the 
names of borrowers on each security, 
requesting that a valuation be placed 
upon such securities—that information 
be given as to earnings and dividends, 
and such additional information as 
might be available. On some particular 
securities the lack of information was 
noticeable, but in the majority of cases a 
working basis was established, and this 
was dependable, coming as it did over 
the signature of responsible Directors. 
On securities that were held in several 
banks, varied and conflicting informa- 
tion was frequently found, which natur- 
ally put the examiner on closer inquiry. 
Various and sundry forms of financial 
statements were used by the different 
banks, and the data necessary to pass 
on collaterals—information as to profit 
and loss, and reconcilement of surplus, 
particularly the latter, was woefully in- 
complete. The laxity brought about by 
competition found many loans not 
backed by any financial statements on 
file. Here again the value of organiza- 
tion among the bankers was apparent. 
The Examiner called a meeting at which 
all the banks were represented—the 
matter was laid before them, and their 
¢0-operation invited with the result that 
standardized forms of financial state- 
ments were adopted, and each bank was 
pledged to use these forms to the ex- 
clusions of all others, and to require a 
statement from each commercial bor- 
rower at least once a year, and also se- 
cure this form or an audited statement 
on unlisted securities. Our banks have 
been using these statements for some- 
thing over five years, and it rarely hap- 
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Dependability 


Seventy-five per cent of the banks in America use 


Yale Bank Locks. 


This confidence in Yale dependability is based on 
many years of proven integrity of the Yale products 
used by bankers and others. 


It is also strengthened by the service of the Yale 
Traveling Timelock Experts, whose periodical visits 
furnish the highest type of bank lock maintenance. 

The Yale Bank Locks include: 
Yale Triple Timelocks 
Yale Combination Locks 
Yale Safe Deposit Locks 


Be sure they are all specified in your contracts 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks 
Bank Lock and Inspection Dept. 


. Stamford, Conn. 


Yale Made Is Yale Marked 


pens that a customer offers an objec- 
tion to this requirement. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the benefits 
accruing through the adoption and use 
of standardized statements, and I do not 
know this can be accomplished in any 
community other than through an Ex- 
aminer who has the full confidence of 
all the bankers as an jntermediary. The 
matter was taken in hand enthusiastic- 
ally by all of the bankers of Cleveland. 
Through their efforts, the assistance of 
the Press in the various languages 
throughout our community was elicited, 
with the result that the new movement 
was broadcasted to all borrowers in all 
tongues, and the problem readily solved 
through borrowers themselves without 
very much effort on the part of the 


bankers. Many borrowers, as you know,,. 


keep no records, or very incompetent 
records, and I am free to say to you 
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that this movement on the part of our 
Cleveland banks has resulted in vastly 
improved methods and conditions among 
the smaller business men in teaching 
them new and proper methods and at- 
tending economies. Incidentally, it has 
done much in the way of initiating and 
expanding audit departments in the 
banks themselves, as it was incumbent 
on practically every bank to assist its 
smaller customers through this period 
of credit reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion. 

During the period of the war we were 
all confronted with the problem of plac- 
ing a reasonable valuation on investment 
securities, and in the absence of any 
definite markets the problem was cer- 
tainly a serious one. Again through the 
intermediary of the Examiner the banks 
of Cleveland made this a community 
proposition, and as its value and prac- 
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The Calendar for Every Busy Man 
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For Bankers in 


Towns of 20,000 


The Welfare Loan Societies now op- 
erating under state supervision in many 
cities of 20,000 population and upwards 
are a demonstrated success. | 





These societies are a valuable auxil- 
iary to the average commercial bank. 


We shall be glad to furnish any 
information on request. 





Hawkins Mortgage Co. 
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BUILDING INDIANA 
THRIFT SAVINGS , 


ticability has outlived the war time and 
continued to the present day, I shall 
mention it in passing, as it is a legiti- 
mate function of the Clearing House 
Bureau of Credits. Through the office 
of the Examiner there was organized a 
committee known as the Valuation and 
Appraisal Committee of the Associated 
Banks of Cleveland, of which the Ex- 
aminer acted as chairman. This was 
composed primarily of the executives of 
the larger banks, and was largely a 
committee of policy acting in an advi- 
sory capacity as to the policy and 
method of valuation. Secondarily, there 
was appointed a sub-committee com- 
posed of the heads of the Bond Depart- 
ments of the larger banks, and also 
of local bond experts not associated 
with any of the banks, whereby there 
was represented authorities who special- 
ized in the various lines of Rails, Publie 
Utilities, Municipals, local issues, ete.; 
consequently, there is available to the 
Examiner at all times expert knowledge 
on all classes of securities, and there is 
further made available to hin, either 
through these experts or through their 
connections in the various financial cen- 
tres, definite knowledge relative to prac- 
tically every important issue of securi- 
ties, as a result of all of which every 
bank in the community, even to the 
smallest, is given the benefit of the best 
organized bond departments in the coun- 
try. The old theory of valuing securi- 
ties on the basis of market quotations 
is largely done away with. During 
the years of the war this old method 
meant practically no valuation what- 
ever, or at best; a very unreliable one, 
and this we have supplanted by a valua- 
tion based on intrinsic value and earn- 
ing power. 

In order to fully appreciate the scope 
and merit of the work of this Committee, 
you would have have to sit at one of 
their sessions. It was an education to 
many who have their pre-conceived ideas 
of investment values as a whole and 
of their supposed -intimate knowledge 
of them, and you will not have to stretch 
your imagination very far to visualize 
their astonishment or chagrin in finding 
some of their choice Rails or Municipal 
or Public Utilities dislodged from Class 
“A” for Class “A-1” to be thrown into 
the discard with like securities in Class 
“T),” “E,” and “:’ I will say, gentle- 
men, that it is a community education 
and has without question resulted in 
many of our banks relieving themselves 
of questionable assets that could not, 
and did not, pass censorship of this de- 
velopment of our Bureau of Credits. 
Further, this department is made avail- 
able to each bank at any time—with the 
result that each is in a position to se 
cure the Committees’ appraisal and valo- 
ation on prospective purchases—before 
they have been acquired into the bank’s 
assets. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


The Eyes of Business 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting 
Safeguard Your Profits 


Business, without exact knowledge based on facts and figures, is 
blind business. Blind business is bad business... With material and 
labor costs changing over night, sales volume fluctyating, prices 
declining, profits must be safeguarded. 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting, applied by competent organiza- 
tion, are the watchful eyes of business, probing every department, 
establishing the actual sources of profit, detecting every loss. They 
furnish the executive at all times with comprehensive and depend- 
able facts and figures—the rock basis of intelligent, progressive action. 


Sound Cost Accounting is business insurance, as necessary as fire and 
liability, use and occupancy insurance. It guarantees the same 
security. The low expense of applying it is a premium to insure 
profits, as well as an investment to increase profits. 


In this connection 


ERNST & ERNST 


offer thru their Straight Line Methods of System, Organization and 
Business Control, not only sound Cost Accounting Methods applied 
to individual requirements, but expert suggestion for the elimination 


of waste, material and labor, and the upbuilding. of competent 
organization. 


Straight Line Methods are applied by experienced staffs of business 
engineers and expert accountants, whose intimate knowledge of 
problems of business organization and management has been gained 
thru their work in many and varied lines of business, nation-wide, 
over a period of many years. Offices in 25 cities. 
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FINANCING COMMODITIES 
ON A CO-OPERATIVE 
BASIS 


(Continued from page 35) 


the improper exercise of the economic 
power by associations of great groups of 
the producers of any commodity result- 
ing from mistakes in judgment or from 
any vice or weakness will, in the end, 
bring a reaction, either internally or ex- 
ternally, which will finally destroy the 
organization or at least defeat its pur- 
pose. 


Policy 


The declaration of policy made by reso- 
lution of the Citrus Association, having 
15,000 members, 200 local agencies, 20 dis- 
trict exchanges, and one general exchange, 
is as follows: 

‘‘ Agriculture contributes so largely to 
the prosperity and well being of the public 
that whatever makes for the legitimate 
interests of the producers brings a cor- 
responding benefit to the public. Federal 
and State laws should be enacted per- 
mitting bona fide producers of agricultural 
products to act together, either as cor- 
porations or otherwise, in producing, man- 
ufacturing, distributing and selling their 
products. Whether a producers’ organiza- 
tion is formed with or without capital 
stock, has equal or unequal voting power 
of members, or pays interest or dividends 
on the capital employed, are details that 
should be determined in each instance by 
the members of the organization, with due 
regard to the nature and extent of the in- 
dustry itself and the necessities of produc- 
tion, storage, manufacture and distribu- 
tion. Any interest or dividends paid on 
capital, however, should be considered in 
the nature of a reasonable interest on the 
capital employed in furnishing the facil- 
ities through which the members transact 
their business. Such interest or dividends 
should not be considered as a profit earned 
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by the capital contributed but rather as a 
fair return to the members for the use 
of the capital which they contribute to 
furnish their own business facilities. 

‘“The same publie concern which author- 
izes collective organization and action by 
producers likewise requires provisions that 
safeguard the public against abuses by 
such collective action of producers and 
should provide the machinery for such 
public protection, preserving at all times 
to the producers the legitimate benefits of 
their co-operative effort. 

‘*Tt should be understood that the right 
to organize collectively under the laws 
referred to should be restricted to associa- 
tions or organizations composed exclu- 
sively of producers of agricultural or hor- 
ticultural products. ’’ 

The general manager of the most suc- 
cessful of our citrus fruit associations 
states that it is his belief that any market- 
ing association, created where the mem- 
bers were reasonably prosperous and where 
their products had been handled on a 
reasonably fair basis before the creation 
of the association, would fail. He states 
a belief that only producers who have 
been under dire necessity through bad 
treatment and bad handling of their prod- 
ucts, producers who remember what they 
have been through and who, because of 
their appreciation of the effect of the 
abuse of economic power, are less inclined 
to attempt individual selfish advantages, 
ean hope to successfully maintain a 
marketing organization. 

However, it is obvious that the move- 
ments for such organizations will continue 
and that beneath these movements there 
is an attitude of mind fraught with danger 
for the whole nation. 


The Bankers’ Attitude 


This fact brings home to the bankers 
the need for determining whether they 
shall maintain an attitude of aloofness 
from, and resistance to, such movements 
and their resulting organizations, or 
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whether, on the other hand, it is aq. 
visable for banks to participate in, and, 
within limits, promote, co-operative or. 
ganizations to the end that bankers may 
at least point out the dangers and ab. 
surdities of some of the plans now under 
way, and also to the end that the pro. 
ducer may have the full benefit of g 
fair portion of the whole credit avail. 
able,—this fair portion of credit allo. 
cated to any one group, however, must 
not exceed the contribution which that 
group makes to the total production of 
the nation. 

Irrespective of any evidence, state. 
ment or argument given for the balance 
of the people of the country, and other 
groups of producers necessary to the 
country’s welfare, there exists certain 
evidences of a tendency to use the great 
economic power of these proposed co- 
operative organizations to the disad- 
vantage of other groups of producers 
and consumers. This selfish trend may 
not be conscious or international, yet it 
exists, and must be faced. At the same 
time, the fact must be recognized that 
something is needed to protect the pro- 
ducer in his legitimate functions. 

This, then, is simply a statement of the 
situation, because, in the solving of a prob- 
lem, a frank statement of the case is a 
primary necessity. 

In sketching roughly the machinery and 
its operation, so far as it relates to the 
financing of the commodities discussed, 
and in giving the rough picture of the 
complexities and difficulties as well as the 
trend of movements related to the financ- 
ing, there is no intention of offering any 
general specific or general panacea. 

It is obvious that there is no general 
specific, but rather that individual bankers, 
or bankers acting in small groups in rel- 
atively small areas, must determine for 
themselves the questions as they arise. It 
is equally obvious that the attitude of the 
bankers generally must, and will, be modi- 
fied to meet the changing conditions. 
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A MESSAGE 
to BANKERS 


wE=SZHE peak of credit ex- 
> pansion is passing. 
Business in all lines 
is gradually swinging 
back to stable levels. 


Yet, the period of transition 
will be accompanied by read- 
justments of a significant char- 
acter and loans to commercial 
borrowers must be carefully ap- 
praised. 


All business executives are 


alert to the meaning of the - 


changing business conditions. 
They are responsive to the ad- 
vice of their banker betause he 
is usually able to obtain a com- 
prehensive 
view of the whole business field. 


The banker will, therefore, 
find it helpful to encourage his 
commercial borrowers to deter- 
mine and to regulate their costs 
of operation on a reliable basis. 
War-time standards can be ac- 
cepted no longer. 


and disinterested 


It is the banker’s responsi- 
bility at this time to point the 
way to sound business princi- 
ples. If your commercial bor- 
rowers can lay before you their 
operating costs in each depart- 
ment for the past year, together 
with a prospectus of such 
changes in costs as may be 
necessary in the months to 
come, it will be a long step in 
the direction of judicious con- 
trol of credits. 


It will serve as a protection to 
the bank on its loans; it will help 
the borrower to find the margin 
between his costs and selling 
prices. Certainly, these facts 
will redound to the good of busi- 
ness in general. 


Our broad experience in ana- 
lyzing all lines of business and 
establishing simple and flexible 
cost systems will be of value to 
the banker and the business 
executive. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Tulsa 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 


Chicago 
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OVERSEAS FINANCE 


FUEL SHORTAGE HITS 
AT WORLD’S TRADE 


Vice-President Broderick of National Bank of 
Commerce, New York, says only United States 
aud Great Britain have sufficient coal supply 


S a result of the coal shortage which 

menaces the world, only the United 
States and Great Britain are assured of 
sufficient fuel to operate their industries 
at capacity during the coming winter, 
according to Joseph A. Broderick, vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. He points out 
that although eventually a balance will 
be reached between demand and pro- 
duction, this cannot be hoped for in the 
near future. Neither shipments from 
new and remote fields nor the increased 
use of fuel oil and other substitutes will 
solve the problem for the present. 


Mr. Broderick indicates that at the 
present rate of monthly receipts, not 
a single importing country in Europe 
or South America is receiving a supply 
which is even approximately adequate. 
France is now receiving coal at about 
two-thirds the rate which would be nec- 
essary to assure operation of French 
industries at capacity; Italian receipts 
are about three-fifths of the estimated 
necessary amount; Netherlands is re- 
ceiving only one-third the amount of 
coal required by its industries, and Nor- 
why is receiving approximately one- 
half. The situation is no better in the 
case of the other chief European and 
South American buyers in the interna- 
tional market. 

“Only two countries of the world, the 
United States and the United King- 
dom, today have reasonable assurance 
of sufficient coal to operate their in- 
dustries at capacity during the coming 
winter,’ Mr. Broderick says. “In order 
to attain this security a definite limit 
has been placed upon the amount of 
British coal available for export, and 
in the United States exports have been 
automatically held in check by measures 
taken to assure domestic supplies. The 


fuel problem is the foremost question 
facing the industry of every country of 
western Europe, except the United 
Kingdom. It is also to the fore in a 
number of countries outside Europe. 
chiefly those countries of South Amer- 
ica which have heretofore been depen- 
dent on imported coal. 


“The international coal trade is en- 
tirely dominated by the United King- 
dom, Germany and the United States. 
Not only is the coal supply of import- 
ing countries now dependent upon the 
mines of those three countries, but there 
is no prospect for years to come of im- 
portant additions from other sources 
to the amount of coal available for the 
export market. The recent emphasis 
placed upon small shipments from new 
and remote coal fields has been entirely 
out of proportion to their relation tv 
the issue. A similar overemphasis has 
also been placed on the proposed use 
of substitutes. Regardless of what the 
more remote future may hold, the pres- 
ent fuel problem will not be solved by 
the substitution of fuel oil for coal. The 
production of electricity from water- 
power necessitates elaborate installa- 
tions at a time when capital is costly 
and difficult to secure, and extensive 
water-power projects require years for 
completion. Wood and peat are but 
poor substitutes for coal, and for many 
uses lignite likewise is highly unsatis- 
factory. Modern industry has been 
built on coal, and it is dependent on 
adequate supplies for its maintenance. 


“The total shortage of coal in the in- 
ternational market is only a small part 
of the difference between actual produc- 
tion and probable output had the war 
not occurred, but when measured in 
terms of the effect on the countries 


which are suffering this shortage it js 
acute, and the only hope of meeting it 
lies in the productive capacity of the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
rermany. 


“No comment can add emphasis to 
the facts. British exports for the year 
cannot exceed 25,000,000 tons with an 
additional 13,500,000 tons for bunker- 
age of vessels in foreign trade. Ex- 
ports from the United States much in 
excess of exports for previous years, 
that is, gross exports of 25,000,000 tons, 
and 7,000,000 tons for bunkerage might 
result in a corresponding shortage for 
American consumers. Required Ger- 
man coal deliveries are probably in ex- 
of the surplus which Germany 
would have available for export if Ger- 
man industry were to operate without 
a handicap. 


cess 


“The degree to which industry and 
the routine of ordinary daily life are 
disorganized in these countries is deter- 
mined in part by the seriousness of their 
coal shortage and in part by the extent 
to which they are industrialized. The 
north European countries are the worst 
sufferers. Ultimately a balance will be 
attained between consumption and pro- 
duction, but it does not appear that this 
can be hoped for in the immediate fu- 
ture. The international coal shortage 
is orie of the most serious results of the 
wastefulness of war.” 


NO LONGER ROBBING 
MEXICAN BANK 


ARKED improvements in conditions 

in Mexico under the present ad- 
ministration, notwithstanding evidences 
of bolshevism in several parts of the 
country, is reported in a communication 
just received by the Irving National 
Bank, New York City, from Joseph W. 
Rowe, its representative in Mexico City. 
Conditions for commercial activity, 
he says, are still unfavorable, due chiefly 
to the lack of adequate transportation 
facilities. The country’s oil production, 
on the other hand, is increasing. Mr. 
Rowe expresses the belief that the 
great oil resources of Mexico have been 
only lightly drawn upon and that the 
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eountry will continue for a long time to 
be one of the world’s greatest petroleum 
producers. 


The report was made after Mr. Rowe 
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: no time since 1910 have political condi- S. B. MURRAY, Esq., F. HYDE, Esq., E. W. WOOLLEY, Esq. 
tions been so satisfactory in Mexico. 
Robbing of banks practically has been Subscribed Capital - £38,096,363 
stopped. Passenger trains are running Paid-up Capital . - 10,840,112 
on regular schedule without military Reserve Fund . ‘ - 10,840,112 
escorts. With the elimination of Fran- 
/ cisco Villa and the forced retirement of Deposits (June 30th, 1920) - 367,667,322 
Pablo Gonzalez from the military arena HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC. 2 
there is a general feeling of optimism , OVER 1,460 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES - 
so far as the political situation is con- OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2. 
cerned. Atlantic Offices: “‘Aquitania’’ “Imperator’’ ‘‘ Mauretania” 
“The worst factor in the present 
situation, and one concerning whieh AFFILIATED BANKS: 
complaint is heard in all quarters, arises BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
from inadequate transportation facili- OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 150 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
ties. I have been repeatedly told that 
it takes twice as long today to get a 
freight ear and costs twice as much in SUvUeaceecececeeccaccannnnggnucccuuccocuouuovcacococcoceeeeeecsonegegsggn4sngnunsossssucouovoucuececenceacecenncecegeetsnsnessnssuassausssveovvoouvooueceecoceenczggnerecnenenanggcgagganegoaaniMs aniuutn ie: 
effort spent and in ‘gratificaciones, as = : 
it did in the worst days of Carranza. : ‘*The Swedish Bank = 
Unfortunately this situation seems to i of Commerce : 
be growing from bad to worse. = i 
“Until quite lately strikes broad in i Z 
seope and bolshevist in character have = Pa 
been causing great concern. General i : 3 
strikes have occurred in Vera Cruz and i : ei 
Tampico. Not only in these cities but = oO cores ® . ~ ie : 
throughout the country more or less i . 38 so 254 : 
peaceful settlements have been effected i ‘oa Meili : 
through the firm stands taken by em- = , k eid bi anches 3 
ployers, miost of whom represent for- = , yf va embracing 5 
eign capital. E t a i i eas BI the whole of A 3 
“From the commercial viewpoint, the = Be arlascals bie — Swede i 
cities through which I have just traveled, = BOTY snaniors z 
with the exception of Tampico, are very = 2 
quiet and show little improvement. Mer- = 2 
chants everywhere complain of their in- = 7 2 
ability to obtain merchandise and of #: : 
the bad transportation facilities. It is : z 
my conviction that there is more busi- : z 
ness being transacted, more commercial =z s 
movement in point of volume, more #: Svenska Handelsbanken i 
progress and more real improvements : STOCKHOLM . z 
being effected in Tampico and the : Assets: Kr. 1,500,000,000 Own Funds: Kr. 180,000,000 i 
surrounding oil fields than in all the #: = 
rest of the Republic. The great part SF AVUDENASUEDEROEAUOUREEDAUUOUEDEESUOUOSERSEOULUDOSAUGUIUDORESEOUOUUEESEEOUOUUOESOOUUOOSOREOEOEDOSESONOCOOODSEGROOUOOSOUOOOOSOREOESEAUOGSCRSOUUOOCREEOODOUSOECERRODOOSDENSUOCREROOOODSERSAODOQOSERORIOOCUIOOESESONOREOREODOTS 
of this is in the form of fixed capital eae 
—pipe lines, leading terminals, tank producing field, known as the Southern cluding frequent surface seepages. It 
farms and construction of all kinds. In field, extends about ninety miles to the is pretty safe to conclude, therefore, 
July, Tampico reached the high peak of south of Tampico. It includes pools that Mexico’s oil reserves have been only 
oil exportation, more than 12,000,000 at Los Naranjos, Tepetate, Chinampa, lightly drawn upon to date and that the 
barrels being shipped. Amatlan and Cerro Azul. The wells at country will continue to be one of the 
“Petroleum production, refining and these places give from 20,000 to 150,000 greatest oil producers in the world. 
shipping constitute Tampico’s chief barrels daily and produce a high grade “It is apparent that the small in- 
industry. The original fields were at of light oil rich in gasoline. dependent operator will be eliminated 
Ebano about thirty-five miles west of “It is characteristic of the Mexican from the game and that production will 
Tampico. There are two other fields fields that wells wherever found eventu- be concentrated in the hands of big, 
being actively exploited. The less im- ally flow salt water. In the Southern wealthy companies of unlimited re- 
portant of these is at Panuco, about fields, virtually all the wells have turned sources. Operations in the Southern 
thirty miles from Tampico as the crow to salt water and the wells at Los Na- field means an initial investment of 
flies, on the Panuco River. Heavy ranjos and Chinampa are showing signs many millions of dollars. 
erude petroleum having a paraffin and of it. There are vast tracts of land, . “The biggest problem in oil produe- 
asphalt base is obtained from both the however, which have all the geological 


tion is transportation. All materials, 
especially in the Southern field, must be 
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BRITISH, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING AND 
EXCHANGE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


transported first by flat bottom boats 
through the lagoons and rivers and then 
by truck and mules to their final destin- 
ations. The mud roads are almost im- 
passable during the rainy season, and 
there are only five months in the year 
when materials can be taken over them. 
This situation could be remedied to a 
great extent if the competing companies 
would forget their rival interests and 
join in the common cause of building 
a railway to the fields. All admit this 
is an imperative necessity.” 


John H. Gibson, has been elected 
president of the Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. He fills the 
vacancy caused by the death of Cilger 
McKinnon. 


The Little Horn State Bank at Wyo- 
la, Montana, has increased its capital 
from $20,000 to $25,000. 


Cable advices recently received by a 
foreign exchange house specializing in 
South America, state that according to 
some Argentine importers, trade be- 
tween them and the United States is on 
the decline. It states that in some cases 
American firms have sent their repre- 
sentatives to accompany a shipment 
of commodities to Buenos Aires, and if 
the market price of the goods was 
higher at the time of arrival than the 
price at which the sale was made, the 
representative would sell at the higher 
price, thereby breaking the agreement. 
It is also said there are $5,000,000 worth 
of American goods now lying in the 
fiscal deposits at Buenos Aires, which 
the consignees have refused to accept 
because prices have declined sharply. 


George C. Kopp has been elected 
eashier of the City Bank, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


INDIANA BANKS SET 
MEMBERSHIP RECORD 


Every bank in the state of Indiana 
is a member of the Indiana Bankers 
Association. 

This result was accomplished after a 
strenuous campaign which preceded the 
annual convention of the Association in 
Indianapolis in October. Members had 
been divided into eight groups and the 
chairmen of these contested with each 
other for the highest percentage of gain 
in new members. It was through their 
activity that the Association reported 
a 100 per cent membership for the first 
time in its history. 

Charles A. Dugan, cashier of the First 
National Bank, Decatur, and chairman 


' of Group One, was presented with a 


silver loving cup for having attained 
the highest percentage. Smaller loving 
cups were awarded to each of the re- 
maining seven chairmen. 


Grain Men Assail Agitators 

The Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion, representing nearly 2,000 leaders 
of the grain industry, assailed agitators 
who are causing unrest in farming com- 
munities, urged congress to repeal the 
law creating the federal trade commis- 
sion and recommended waterway and 
highway development to relieve trans- 
portation congestion at the international 
grain conference which was held re- 
cently in Minneapolis. B. E. Clement, 
Waco, Tex., was elected president, F. E. 
Watkins, Cleveland, vice-president, and 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Social Activities Planned 

Junior officers, department managers 
and employees of the Washington Mu- 
tual Savings Bank of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, sometime ago organized the Wash- 
ington Mutual Club and recently out- 
lined plans for wider development dur- 
ing the coming year. This club is con- 
ducted along lines similar to those of 
the Guaranty Club of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 


Many social activities are planned by 
the members, including athletics and 
entertainments. In addition to these, 
the club is co-operating with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking in urging its 
members to take the educational courses 
offered by that organization. A library 
is also being planned and this will 
include primarily books and periodicals 
of educational value. 


‘Herbert C. Bryant, auditor of the 
bank, is president of the club; Warren 
E. Crane, manager of the service and 
advertising department, first vice- 
president; W. A. Bates, manager of th: 
new business department, second vice- 
president; Frank Bingaman, secretary; 
and R. W. Pascoe, treasurer. 
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Must Face Labor Affairs 

Sir Alfred Booth, managing director 
of the Cunard Company, whose keen 
vision enabled him, before the war, to 
give conservative warnings of what 
would happen after the conflict closed, 
said recently that “employers of every 
class must now organize themselves for 
dealing with labor affairs exclusively.” 

This is the essence of industrial wis- 
dom. 

Tf we analyze the present disturbed 
situation, we find that the labor problem 
looms up above all others, through the 
threatening atmosphere. 


If the world were assured of sound, 
unswerving, unremitting and loyal co- 
operation from every kind of labor, all 
other difficulties would progress. 

It is either the actual existence of 
labor trouble from strikes to revolu- 
tions, or the fear of these, which is keep- 
ing the world in turmoil. 


Labor troubles did not start as a re- 
sult of the war. The record of twenty- 
five years in the United States, for in- 
stance, shows that each succeeding five- 
year cycle has found industries harassed 
by (1), an increased per cent of strikes; 
(2), by an increased per cent of em- 
ployees involved; (3), by increased dur- 
ation of strikes, and (4), by a correc- 
spondingly increased financial loss to 
employers, wage-earners and the public. 

It has been further estimated that 
these various disturbances costing the 
country vast discomfort, also through 
direct and indirect consequences, pro- 
duce a combined loss or national econo- 
mie waste of five billion dollars annu- 
ally. 

The increased strike frequency is at- 
tributed chiefly to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, incident upon its increase 
of membership from time to time; in 
other words, marked progress in mem- 
bership in this body has always been 
accompanied by a heavy increase in 
number of strikes throughout the coun- 
try. The Federation now has a mem- 
bership of over 4,000,000. At its recent 
convention it announced determination 
to increase the enrollment to 5,000,000 
during the next twelve months. This, 
it is claimed by observers, can only be 
done by calling strikes in open and non- 
union shops, upon demands for recogni- 
tion of unionism. Comparative calcula- 
tions indicate the probability of more 
than 110,000 strikes during the ensuing 
five-year period. ; 

Those who have given the subject a 
large amount of thought claim that there 
is only one way in which this appalling 
increase in national economic waste, 
through increased strikes, can he 
avoided, and that is, through the or- 
ganization of employers themselves. 

Labor is highly organized. Employ- 
ers as a class have never been organized 
m a powerful way, though they have 
long intended to create such an organi- 
zation Bache Review. 
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Charter was recently issued for the 
new Bank of Vernonia, Columbia 
County, Oregon. Capitalization is 
$15,000. W. O. Galloway is president; 
W. L. Hall, vice-president; and H. E. 
McGraw, cashier. 
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Recent announcement was made of a 
new eleven-story building for 8S. W. 
Straus & Co., to be located on the site of 
the Windsor Arcade at the northeast 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty Sixth 
St., New York City. 
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S. I. Chittenden of New York has 
accepted the position of secretary-treas- 
urer for the Madison County Trust & 
Deposit Company of Oneida, N. Y. Mr. 
Chittenden was formerly a State bank 
examiner. 
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At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Will County National Bank of 
Joliet, Ill., held recently, C. F. Hinrichs 
was elected cashier. He succeeds Henry 
J. Weber, who resigned. 
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The First National Bank of MecDon- 
ald, Pa., has opened its new building 
for business. The officers of the bank 
are: Edward McDonald, president; J. 
D. Sauters, vice-president and G. S. 





Campbell, cashier. 










Work is now well under way on the 


Directors of the Los Angeles Trust bank and office building in course of The City Bank of McKeesport, Pa., 


and Savings Bank have appointed C. erection by the Waterbury National has let the contract for altering and 
W. Young, teller in the main banking Bank, Waterbury, Conn. . enlarging its building. 


office, to be manager of the new Wil- 
shire Boulevard branch which will be 
opened in December. 
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Established 1869. 
Central Office: BERN E. 
Chief Branches: 


CARNIVAL NICE 


The Bank of White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, will soon be ready to 
take bids on a new building. Prelimi- 
nary plans are now being drawn. 



























Alterations on the present building 
of the First National Bank, Portchester, 
New York, will commence at an early 
date. 


The First National Bank of Yakima, 
Wash., which lately increased its capital 
stock to $500,000, has effected a reor- 
ganization of its force. C. R. Donovan 
is raised from cashier to second vice- 
president, J. A. London from assistant 
eashier to cashier, Herman Crawford and 
Edward J. Lemke from the ranks to as- 
sistant cashier, W. L. Seinwig remaining 
president and Alex Miller, first vice- 
president. 
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Civilization 
Like an Army 
Moves on Its 
Stomach 












































P ROSPERIT Y— 

civilization itself— 
depends upon an ade- 
quate supply of food. 
With sufficient food 
come contentment, 






































development, progress 
and success; without 











it, hardships, panicky 
conditions, serious loss. 
































If sufficient man- 
power and capital were 
brought to bear upon 
the fertile farms of 
Canada the spectre of 
food shortage would 
speedily disappear. 





















































Civilization’s first duty 
to itself is to bring 
these great, productive 
areas under cultiva- 
tion. No undertaking 
will pay greater divi- 
dends in Cash, Con- 
tentment and CON- 
FIDENCE. 






















































































If personally inter- 
ested in a farm oppor- 
tunity in Canada write 
Department of Immi- 
gration and Coloniza- 
tion, Ottawa, Canada. 
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THE BANKERS “SAY” IN 
PURCHASING GOODS 





Alert national advertisers of all kinds are 
realizing that it is an essential part of the adver- 
tising program to cultivate bankers’ influence 


HERE has always been more or 

less talk about the “unseen in- 
fluence,” but the importance of the 
banker’s unseen hand has, possibly, 
been questioned by many of us. 

That the banker plays a big part in 
business has been more evident in the 
smaller cities. In the rural communities, 
for instance, it has long been known 
that a farmer can borrow money to buy 
a piece of machinery whose value is 
nationally established more easily than 
he can finance the purchase of equip- 
ment that is unknown. 


The small town banker is the hub of 
the wheel, in most cases. This is, I 
believe, an acknowledged fact. 


RE advertisers recognizing the 
importance of cultivating the 
bankers’ good-will? 

This is a question that deserves 
the consideration of every intel- 
ligent advertiser, as C. W. Garrison 
points out in a recent issue of 
Printers Ink. Mr. Garrison is the 


advertising manager of the Lake- 
wood Engineering Company of 
Cleveland, and the accompanying 
article from his pen is inter- 
esting alike to bankers and to 
advertisers in the mercantile and 


industrial fields. 





The influence of the bigger bankers 
in the larger centres has been more or 
less screened. Yet that influence is 
there to be reckoned with. It has been 
becoming more apparent during the 
last few years, until it has now reached 
a point where we might say that it 
oceupies the centre of the stage. 

The expansion of our industrial 
plants, the construction of our roads, 
the improvement of our transportation 
systems—in all of these national prob- 
lems the bank exerts a tremendous in- 
fluence. And with the inauguration of 
the Federal Reserve System the influ- 
ence of the bank has been made even 
stronger. 

Should we. not consider very seriously 
the necessity for cultivating this in- 
creasingly important factor that enters 
into our business dealings? Are we 
making the proper effort to influence 
the thinking of this group? 

A certain plant was considering the 
installation of machinery that would 
permit two men to do the work that 
formerly required seven. This meant 
five men ,released for other work and 
a considerable saving in the overhead 
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in that particular department. 

But the machines required an invest- 
ment of approximately $10,000. And 
the manufacturer didn’t have the money, 
It was necessary to go to the chief exee- 
utive of that concern and convince him 
of the wisdom of investing $10,000 (that 
he didn’t have) in new equipment. And 
the firm’s banker had to be “sold” on 
the wisdom of investing in machines 
that would help that manufacturer to 
increase production per man. He had 
to be sold on the dollar and cents value 
of the new equipment. He had to be 
shown how those machines would help 
the manufacturer to make more money. 

How much easier it would have been 
for the salesman if this banker had 
been even the least bit familiar with 
the policy of the company he repre- 
sented! 

This is only one of many instances 
where the bank has been the deciding 
factor in the sale. The salesman may 
make the “prospect” want his goods— 
can probably get him to promise to buy 
in 90 or 120 days. But it’s the man who 
holds the pursestrings who can make 
the signature on the dotted line pay 
dividends. 


Stopped by Anakin Lock 

Burglars made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on October 7th to rob the Wood- 
ruff National Bank, Dunkirk, Ohio. 

After forcing an entrance into the 
building they used an acetylene torch 
to burn off the combination and handle 
of the safe door. There was evidence 
of glycerine having been used in an at- 
tempt at blowing the vault door, al- 
though no noise of an explosion was 
reported by the townspeople. The ex- 
tra heavy, double pressure doors used 
by the Woodruff National were equipped 
with the Anakin burglar alarm lock. 
The operations of the robbers served to 
set this alarm system in action which 
safeguarded the vault against further 
attempts. 

A number of other bank robberies 
have proved unsuccessful recently be- 
cause of the Anakin lock and it is under- 
stood that this system enjoys the distine- 
tion of a perfect record thus far. 


B. D. Lane, who has been assistant 
cashier in the Grundy County National 
Bank, Grundy Center, Ia. for several 
years, has resigned and accepted a posi- 
tion in the Linn Co. Savings Bank at 
Center Point. 
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Foreign Exchange 


As agents and correspondents of lead- 
ing European banks we are in excep- 
tional position to execute orders for 
checks and cable transfers especially for 


German Marks 
Polish Marks 
Austrian Kronen 


Hungarian Kronen 
Czecho-Slovakian Kronen 


Jugo-Slavian Kronen 


We offer banks and trust companies special 
facilities for drawing checks directly on our 
accounts abroad. Descriptive booklet on request 
for B-5. 
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management and 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR RECORDS 


AGAINST FADING INK 


Unless you care to be forced into the nervous task 
of recopying the records, you should keep in mind 
a few simple reminders about purchasing ink 


WO large banks were forced re- 

cently to copy records for a period 
covering the past ten years. Faded ink 
made the figures barely legible, and 
magnifying glasses were required in 
the work. 

Surprising as this may be, it em- 
phasizes the enormous importance of 
ink in bank practice. Bank records are 
supposed to be kept indefinitely. They 
must be permanent and permanence is 
determined by the quality of ink used. 

Writing fluids are usually placed 
under three  classifications—logwood, 
aniline and iron-gall. Logwood ink 
consists of coloring matter extracted 
from logwood trees. Aniline inks are 
obtained by a combination ‘of various 
chemicals with aniline, a by-product of 
coal tar extracted by distillation. Neither 
of these are permanent. 

The only really permanent writing 
fluids have as their base a combination 
of an iron salt with tannin or tannic 
‘acid. Tannin is found in large quanti- 
ties in gall nuts, which closely resemble 
acorns, and are found on oak trees and 
shrubs in China, Japan, Turkey, India, 
and a few other Eastern countries. 

This solution alone is colorless and 
turns black only when oxidized by the 
air. To render writing visible at once 
and give it a convenient color, an aniline 
blue dye is added. This is essentially 
what is known as blue-black ink. The 
Coloring matter is merely a disguise 
and fades out when exposed to the 
oxygen of the air, giving way to the 
permanent black of the acid solution. 

Investigation by THE BANKERS 
MonrTHiy discloses that many banks 
have experienced dissatisfaction with 
inks during the past few years. And 
since banks are among the heaviest users 
of ink, the defects in quality have been 
troublesome. To a great extent this 
may be attributed to the effect of the 
recent war. Previous to 1915, ink manu- 
facturers depended almost entirely upon 
German dyes. When this supply was 
eut off they were forced to turn to 
American dyes. Then followed a period 
of two or three years during which the 
inferior inks were manufactured. Some 
time was required to develop American 
dyes to a degree even fairly comparable 
with those previously used, and this 
period was largely responsible for dis- 
satisfaction among users. Ink manu- 
facturers claim that they have made 
every effort during the past two years 





By A. C. MacPHAIL 


to replace the inks sold during that 
time, although in some cases it is pos- 
sible trouble is still experienced by old 
supplies not yet exhausted. 

The appearance of inks when used 
and also those inks that flow freely de- 
pends chiefly upon two  things—the 
dyes or coloring matter and the proper 
chemical combination. Recent difficul- 
ties in obtaining dyes have just been 
mentioned. Each ink manufacturer 


N investigation just made by 

“The Bankers Monthly” dis- 
closed the interesting fact that a 
British manufacturer of ink has 
gained a substantial foothold in 
the bank market in the United 
States, although there are no less 
than fifteen well known American 
brands. It was found, too, that 
the bankers have been advised fre- 
quently to eliminate their ink wor- 
ries by patronizing only those con- 
cerns which have an established 
reputation. The accompanying 
article deals with this important 
phase of the ink problem, espe- 
cially as it relates to banks. 


possesses a formula which, while essen- 
tially the same, differs in a varying de- 
gree on dye stuffs and other ingredients. 
These differences and an improper mix- 
ture will serve to hinder the flow of 
ink by rendering it unusually thick or 
thin, causing a deposit of sediment, 
clogging the pen, or some other defect. 
All are experienced from time to time 
bankers say. 

In many eases, the investigation 
shows, complaints have arisen which 
cannot be attributed to the manufacture. 
One of the commonest errors in offices 
is to wash an inkwell before refilling, 
and, by failure to thoroughly dry the 
container, water remains which of 
course dilutes the ink. When this hav- 
pens, our first thought is that the ink 
is inferior. Another common error is 
to turn away from an ink because the 
pen appears corroded. Of course, steel 
pens will be acted upon by oxidation, 
but the usual deposits called corrosion 
may be removed with a knife and the 
pen point found to be unaffected. If 
ingredients are properly mixed, a good 
grade ink should leave little or no sedi- 
ment or deposits on the sides of the con- 
tainer. However, an ink will evaporate 
slowly when exposed constantly to the 





air. ‘his evaporation, and also collec- 
tions of dust, wiil increase the density. 
One manufacturer advertises the ink 
“that absorbs the moisture from the 
air.” 

The claim of this company is, that by 
such action, its density shows a mini- 
mum inerease after the continued ex- 
posure to the air, and also no deposit 
or sediment is noted. 

Twenty-five banks were consulted re- 
cently regarding their experiences with 
ink. The majority, and particularly the 
smaller banks, appeared to be satisfied. 
They had been using one or two inks 
for several years. Others ran up against 
trouble a few years ago due to the 
change in dyes used. Other banks it 
was found had actually made study of 
inks and had made tests to determine 
the quality of the ink. In a way, those 
particular banks are less liable to find 
themselves in the embarrassing  situa- 
tion of the two banks, already referred 
to, which are now busy with the copying 
of old records. They are at least alert 
to the importance of good ink. 

All of this goes to show that the 
bank officer who purchases supplies 
should give consideration to _ this 
problem of how to buy the right kind 
of ink. He should also know the rev- 
utation of the ink manufacturer. It 
has been said that 75 per cent of ink 
troubles would be eliminated if fewer 
experiments on unknown inks are made 
and closer attention paid to the products 
of established manufacturers. 

It is undoubtedly true that the older 
brands of inks have a reputation of 
years’ standing and their organizations 
are effectively equipped for service. 
They act as a safeguard against some 
of the new acid-proof inks, so-called, and 
ink tablets now flooding the market. 
The manager of one of the best equipped 
ink factories recently said that he did 
not believe a génuine acid-proof ink 
can be manufactured. 

“We have worked up various for- 
mulas but something was _ always 
found to show they were not acid- 
proof. When you _ see acid-proof 
inks and tablets advertised, you will 
usually find them not ink at all, but 
laundry bluing or a similar substance. 
They may be acid-proof but they are 
not alkali or weather proof.” 

Pure soap, a sponge, and warm water 
will serve to wash many inks from 

(Continued on page 108) 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 
GROWING STEADILY 


During the first six months in 1920, 
208,257 boys and girls in the Northern 
and Western States enrolled in the clubs 
which are supervised by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the State colleges. The large enrollment 
in these clubs promises that soon, pos- 
sibly before the next census is taken, the 
exodus from the country to the city will 
be definitely checked. Club work has al- 
ready dignified agriculture in the eyes 
of thousands upon thousands of farm 
boys and girls, and made them satisfied 
with country life, for the organization 
brings new interests into the lives of its 
members and enables them to make 
money of their own. While club work 
encourages boys and girls to procure a 
higher education if possible—987 north- 
ern and western club boys and 607 club 
girls are in agricultural colleges this 
year—it does not educate them away 
from the farm. 

One per cent of the total population 
of the country, or 1,041,441 persons, 
were reached the first six months of the 
eurrent year through the juvenile club 
events. When the boys and girls put on 
an exhibit it is popular with all ages and 
all ages attend. The work in the clubs 
was carried on by 173 permanent county 
club agents and 8,046 volunteer local 
leaders. The number of permanent club 
agents has nearly doubled in six months. 
Large numbers of farm bureaus now 
are paying the salary of a club leader 
as well as that of a county agent and 
home demonstration agent. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SHRINKAGE 


gre prices for cattle are low 
and bring unsatisfactory returns to 
the producer. This is also true of hogs, 
and, to a less degree, of sheep. The ex- 
tent of shrinkage in production is not 
generally known, however, and this 
shrinkage must be considered as a fu- 
ture price influence. 

In the August number of the Monthly 
Crop Reporter, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, there are two very important tabu- 
lations, one showing the birth rates of 
cattle and hogs during the first half of 
1920, and the other showing the supply 
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of livestock in the United States on 
July 1st of this year as compared with 
the same date in other years. Both 
tables are worthy of the most careful 
study for they show the extent to which 
production is being curtailed. 

The birth rate of calves in the United 
States is reported to have been 20 per 
cent less for the first half of 1920 than 
for the first half of 1919. The birth rate 
of pigs was 13 per cent less than for the 
same period in 1919. Furthermore, re- 
turns to the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
indicate that on July 1, 1920, hogs were 
16.6 per cent less in number than on 
July 1, 1919, and for a like period there 
were 7.7 per cent less cattle and 3.3 per 
cent less sheep. These percentages are 
based upon reports of individual farm 
holdings from nearly 50,000 farms, 
taken more or less at random through- 
out the United States, and assumed to 
be representative of all farms. The 
changes and percentages are given be- 
low, “—” indicating a loss and “+” 
a gain, and are for July Ist of the years 
shown: 

1919-20 


1918-19 1917-18 


Percent Percent Percent 
i vcnvsewtednkees — 7.7 + 1.0 + 3.8 
MC Sh corn yicieie avid cate —16.6 — 5. + 3.3 
PR ossciepeedcenee — 3.3 +10.0 +12.7 


Attention is directed to the percent- 
age given for the period of 1917-18, 
which shows an increase in all classes 
of livestock. In the following year hogs 
show a decrease, cattle a slight increase, 
and sheep a marked increase. On July 
1, 1920, all livestock shows a decrease. 
In the case of steers alone it amounted 
to 17 per cent. Caution should be ex- 
ercised against misconstruing these per- 
centage changes: they refer to July lst 
of the years named and must not be con- 
fused with statistics showing the num- 
ber of head of livestock in the United 
States on January lst of: each year, 
published by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Owing to the birth seasons, 
the supply of livestock is always greater 
on July 1st than on January 1st—just 
how much greater depending upon the 
birth rate and marketing between those 
dates. 


The percentage changes given here in- 
dicate that there will be a pronounced 
reduction in livestock on hand January 
1, 1921. The official census figures on 
livestock as of January 1, 1920, now 
being compiled, will be made public late 
this fall. They may differ somewhat 
from the estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture for the same date, but 
cannot appreciably alter the reduction 
during 1920.—Northwestern National 
Bank Review, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Distributing Excess Wool Profits 

Distribution of excess profits made by 
dealers who handled the wool clip in 
1918 under regulations of the War In- 
dustries Board is being made by the 
United States Department of Agrieul- 
ture to some 100,000 wool growers. 

It is estimated by the Bureau of 
Markets, which has charge of making 
the refund from the dealers to the grow- 
ers that the total amount of such excess 
profits was more than $1,000,000, of 
which approximately $460,000 has been 
turned over to the bureau for distribu- 
tion. 

Some of the dealers who accumulated 
excess profits have failed or refused so 
far to refund the entire amount, and 
the bureau is at work auditing the books 
of some, interviewing others, and cor- 
responding with still others, in order 
to bring about final settlements. The 
dealers who operated under permits 
signed agreements with the War In- 
dustries Board binding themselves to 
abide by the regulations of that Board 
which specifically limited their profits. 
Some of these dealers have delayed their 
settlements in order to have certain 
questions disposed of, among which was 
their liability for the payment of in- 
come tax upon the amount of such ex- 
eess profits, with regard to which the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue issued 
a final decision recently, Other dealers 
made refunds of their excess profits 
under protest, reserving any legal rights 
that they might be able to establish by 
litigation. This means that if it should 
finally be determined by the courts that 
the dealers were under no legal obliga- 
tion to pay over the excess profits to 
the Department, it would then be under 
a legal obligation to return the money 
paid under protest. Hence, such pay- 
ments can not safely be distributed. 


The American National Bank of Cis- 
co, Texas, was recently re-organized. R. 
L. Ray of Fort Worth, Texas, was 
elected president; John Sue, active vice- 
president; Gray Powell, cashier; and 
A. A. Michael, assistant cashier. The 
bank has taken a three-year lease on 
the first floor of the Masonic Temple 
and will occupy new quarters as soon as 
improvements can be made. 


A. §. Blair of Topeka, Kansas, re- 
cently became president of the Central 
State Bank of Hutchinson, following 
completion of plans for transfer of the 
majority stock. The Central State Bank 
is capitalized for $500,000 and is one 
of the largest banks in the western 
Kansas wheat belt. 
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The Banker and the oy 


Would you loan him the money? 


Every boy who leaves a farm 
in your section means another 
business farmer lost to the com- 
munity. As the guardian of the 
community’s financial interest, you 
naturally seek ways of preventing 
this serious exodus that is. undermin- 
ing the country’s greatest industry. 


A Wallis Tractor keeps the boy 
on the farm. We have amassed 
convincing proof of this fact. We 
have pictures and letters of boys, 
twelve and thirteen years old, do- 


harvesting with a Wallis. The 
simplicity and mechanical excel- 
lence of the Wallis strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in the boy’s heart 
that brings contentment with 
farm life. 


The banker who finances the 
purchase of a Wallis Tractor not 
only renders a service to the farmer 
and the nation, but helps to place 
farming on a sound business basis. 
And a business farmer is the most 
satisfactory farmer from a bank- 


ing all the plowing, planting and ing point of view. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, Dept. A 828, Racine, Wis. 


NOTICE: We want 
the public to know 
that the c 
WALLIS TRACTOR 
is Fr a de by the 
ASE PLOW 
sORKS COMPANY 
of Racine, Wisconsin, 
and is NOT the prod- 
erent oy ge a 
Pp. any with “ i. 
. ASE” as part di its 
EY Samat name. 


Readers will confer a@ favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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HOW BANKERS 


HELPING 


ARE 
FARMERS 


Secretary of Agriculture Meredith discusses the 
influence of the banks in the farming com- 
munity—How his department i; handicapped 


PEAKING before the bankers ut 

the Washington convention, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture E. T. Meredith 
pointed out that the department had 
been seriously hampered by the action 
of the last congress in reducing its ap- 
propriations for the current year by 
$2,000,000 below the amount available 
and $6,000,000 below its estimated 
needs. Continuing he said: 

We have been compelled to abandon 
the hog cholera eradication work so far 
as the department is concerned, in sev- 
eral States, reducing from 140 to about 
54 the force of trained veterinarians in 
the field showing farmers how to save 
their hogs from cholera. We have been 
compelled to withdraw from financial 
support of co-operative cow-testing as- 
sociation work in ten States. Many 
field stations engaged in investigations 
looking to the development of better 
varieties of cereal crops and to the work- 
ing out of methods for controlling dis- 
eases affecting them have been closed. 
Stations at which problems in irrigation 
agriculture are studied have been aban- 
doned at three places. The work relat- 
ing to the control of insect pests has 
been curtailed and the scope of the 
market-news services conducted by the 
Bureau of Markets has been consider- 
ably reduced. These few instances out 
of a great many will, I hope, give you 
some indication of the situation that has 
confronted the Department because of 
the latk of adequate provision for the 
prosecution of its activities. Surely 
this is poor business, or poor “economy” 
as it was termed. Certainly it affects 
the communities from which each of you 
comes and has a direct influence on your 
business. 

One of the most serious problems be- 
fore the department today is that of 
securing and retaining an adequate per- 
sonnel. The turnover, especially among 
the scientific workers, has reached an 
alarming stage, and something must be 
done without delay to correct this deplor- 
able situation. Otherwise we are 
threatened with a serious disintegration 
of the service with a consequent lower- 
ing of efficiency. Every banker, every 
business man, every citizen of the coun- 
try, should take an active interest in 
this matter and should see to it that 
the department is enabled to establish 
salary standards and provide opportu- 
nities that will attract and hold the 
ablest and most farseeing scientific men 
in America. The present seale of sala- 


ries would appear to you, I am sure, 
as little short of ridiculous. Compared 
with salaries paid for similar work in 
the business world they are wholly in- 
adequate. 

It is essential that the department 
should be in position to retain its scien- 
tific workers over long periods, because, 
from the standpoint of public service, a 
man once embarked upon an important 
line of investigation if he is capable 
and efficient, should remain there for 
the rest of his active career. At the 
same time, however, the Government 
should adequately compensate him for 
his efforts. When a man who has been 
working on a particular problem leaves 
the department he carries with him 
much of the information which he has 
secured in the progress of his work and 
which enriches him in experience but 
which can not possibly be put on record. 
This means, of course, that a new man 
continuing the problem must, in many 
instances, go over a considerable part 
of the field already covered before he 
reaches the point where his predecessor 
left off. 

The turnover among all classes of em- 
ployees in the department has ap- 
proached, if it has not passed, 50 per 
cent. No business institution in Amer- 
ica could permit such a situation to exist 
for any length of time. I could tell 
vou of hundreds of men who have re- 
signed to accept salaries ranging from 
two to five times greater than their sal- 
aries in the department, and I could tell 
you also of hundreds of others who are 
staying with their work because they 
love it, in spite of the fact that com- 
mereial concerns are offering them 
greatly increased compensation. I re- 
call particularly the case of one man 
whose duties in the department brought 
him in contact with some of the best 
business minds in America. We paid 
that man just about one-fifth the salary 
that he is now receiving from a com- 
mercial concern. A specialist in cotton 
classing, receiving $3,000 from the de- 
partment, resigned to accept $10,000. 
An engineer in the Bureau of Public 
Roads, to whom we paid only $2,500, 
is now receiving $5,000 from a single 
county-in Texas. I could expand the list 
indefinitely, but I will not do so now. 

It is not to be hoped, of course, that 
the department can ever meet com- 
mercial competition for its workers and, 
in faet, they do not expect it. As a 
general rule, they do not feel the depart- 


ment should pay them as large salaries 
as they could secure in private employ- 
ment, but they do feel that they should 
receive compensation sufficient to en- 
able them to keep themselves and their 
families in reasonable comfort. Unless 
Congress grants permission to pay in- 
creased compensation, the department 
will continue to be drained of many of 
its most efficient workers and a serious 
—almost fatal—blow will have been 
struck at the root of agricultural prog- 
ress. Much of what is done by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, by the agri- 
cultural college-in the various States, 
and by the agricultural extension agen- 
cies of every kind rests, in the final 
analysis, on the results obtained by the 
research workers. Should we permit 
such a situation—this deplorable dissi- 
pation of talent—to continue? Will it 
not have far-reaching consequences to 
industry and commerce unless it is rem- 
edied and remedied promptly? It is 
unbelievable that bankers and business 
men generally will fail to see how their 
interests lie in this matter, and I am 
convineed that, when they know the 
facts they will see to it that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture receives adequate 
financial support, that it is placed in 
position to pay reasonable compensa- 
tion to its earnest and efficient workers, 
and that they are otherwise equipped 
to render effective service to the farm- 
ers of America and thereby to the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Bankers, as I said at the outset, have 
done many things to encourage agricul- 
ture. The entire commercial cantaloupe 
industry of America, for example, was 
inaugurated by the bankers and _ busi- 
ness men of Rockford, Colo. The town 
was settling down into a rut of medioc- 
rity, but in a few years it doubled in 
population and inereased wonderfully 
in prosperity. Good hotels, fine stores, 
and paved streets replaced the ram- 
shackle condition of the town, and the 
Arkansas Valley for a hundred miles 
took on a prosperity which has since 
been communicated to many other and 
still larger areas. The cantalopue in- 
dustry has entirely outgrown its small 
beginnings, and the bankers who nour- 
ished it in its infancy have received in 
increased business many times more than 
the sums they advanced. 

I could take up the entire time which 
I have at my disposal in recounting 
the many activities of the bankers in 
finanacing all sorts of farming opera- 
tions, irrigation projects, drainage 
ditches, sugar-beet factories, canning in- 
dustries, creameries, packing plants, 
cheese factories, boys’ and girls’ club 
work, a thousand things that have 
helped to develop agriculture and to in- 
crease community prosperity. In in- 
dividual cases, they have gone outside 
their regular field and have provided 
general bureaus of information for their 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Profitable to Own— 
Profitable to Sell 


Avery Motor Farming Machinery is the kind that is a profitable investment to 
the user and profitable for the dealer to sell. 


To the User it brings all the many advantages and pleasures of farming with 
motor power. And, in addition, it gives him the ownership of machinery that 
is built by an old, reliable, well-established company whose policy of—‘‘A Good 
Machine and a Square Deal’’ for forty years has made it one of the largest and 
most progressive companies in the industry. 


Power-farming machinery enables the user to take advantage of weather con- 
ditions, to do his work in the right way and at the right time, to reduce the 
drudgery on the farm, to enjoy life more, to raise bigger crops at a lower cost of 
production and also gives him many other advantages too numerous to mention. 


To the Dealer handling Avery Motor Farming Machinery, the Avery Line has 
always offered a profitable class of business. The Avery Line for 1921, however, 
is the most complete line of power-farming machinery ever offered. It includes 
new machines—new features. 







It brings to the dealer a business opportunity that outranks all previous offers 
of this or any other company. It gives him a big opportunity in selling the 
Avery Line alone or to make the Avery Line the biggest part of the business 
he now has. It gives him the sale of: 









—a line of small Tractors for farming, 
orchard and other work. 


—a line of three medium-sized Tractors 
for farming, individual threshing and 
road maintenance. 


—a line of two large Tractors—for large 
farms, custom threshing and road build- 
ing. 

—a line of Motor Cultivators in one and 
two row sizes (the most useful machines 
ever offered the farmer.) 

—a line of One-Ton Motor Trucks 


(another money-maker just added to the 
Avery Line.) 





—a line of seven Roller-Bearing Separa- 


- tors (Champion ‘‘Grain-Savers’’ that are 


selling as fast as Avery dealers can get 
them.) 


—a complete line of ‘‘Power-Lift’’ Mold- 
board and Disc Plows in all sizes for every 
size Avery Tractor. 


—a line of ‘‘Self-Operating’’ Tractor 
Tillage Tools, including the Avery ‘‘Self- 
Adjusting”? Tractor Disc Harrow (noth- 
ing else like it in the entire field.) 


—a line of Tractor-Driven Machinery, 
=e Avery re Silo Fill- 
ers 

































































The 1921 Avery Contract is now ready—aiready it is being explained to present 
and prospective dealers. Should any dealer request information of you relative 
to the standing of the Avery Company, we will appreciate your advising them. 
We will be glad to send you our catalog upon request. 


AVERY CO., 17516 Iowa Street, Peoria, Illinois 


Branch Houses: Madison, Fargo, Omaha, Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Billings 
Lincoln, Sidney, Davenport, Waterloo, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Columbus, 















Distributors: 


Kansas City, Wichita, Stuttgart, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
AVERY COMPANY OF TEXAS; Dallas, Amarillo and Beaumont, Texas 
Also Other Principal Machinery Centers 


VERY 


Motor Farming, Threshing 


and Road Building 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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A SAVINGS TO HOLD 
WAR SAVERS 


Y offering a new form of certificate 

with interest payable in advance the 
Farmers Banking and Trust Company, 
Tarboro, North Carolina, has inaugurated 
an interesting campaign to stimulate sav- 
ings. 

Gurney P. Hood, active vice-president 
of the bank, commenting on this new plan, 
says: ‘‘It came to me during the war 
that some method of appeal based on the 
War Savings campaign with a shorter ma- 
turity date would prove attractive to our 
customers, and the new certificates are 
the result. Borrowing customers have also 
complained to the bank officers that in- 
terest is always collected in advance while 
it is not paid in the’ same manner. These 
certificates solve both problems.’’ 

Certificate of deposit forms have been 
lithographed in seven denominations rang- 
ing from $5 to $1,000. The four 
lower denominations are in green repre- 
senting greenbacks or silver. certificates, 
and higher denominations are in orange or 
yellow resembling gold certificates. A 
loose leaf register holds a tab for each 
denomination and certificates in each 
group are numbered consecutively from 
No. 1 up. 

Interest for one year at 4 per cent is 
paid the depositor at time of purchase, 
this amount being deducted from the face 
value of the certificate and the depositor 
paying the difference. 

The interest thus paid in advance is then 
charged to the ‘‘accrued interest due de- 
positors’’ aceount and the average bal- 
ance of all time deposits is figured weekly, 
interest being charged for that amount. 
The account is then credited and ‘‘ interest 
paid on deposits’’ charged. In this way, 
interest is charged to operating expenses 
as it is actually earned. 

Newspaper advertisements being used in 
this campaign show the common sense ap- 
peal being employed to interest prospec- 
tive customers. Tarboro is a town of 
6,000 population. The Farmers Banking 
and Trust Company ranks second in com- 
parison with two other banks in that town 
and its capital and resources amount to 
$150,000. It also operates two branches 
at Speed and Leggett, North Carolina, 
which are small communities including 
several hundred inhabitants and support- 
ing no other banks. The advertising ap- 
peal, therefore, is directed entirely in the 
small town and rural communities and its 
success will determine largely the practica- 
bility of such a plan for thousands of 
other banks similarly located. 
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ORGANIZING A 


NEW BUSINESS 


DEPARTMENT 


CHART OF THE NEW BUSINESS ACTIVITIES OF THE 
Old Colony Trust Company 
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This chart shows in a graphic way how the Oid Colony Trust Co. of Boston has organized its 
forces to handle the increasingly important problem of systematic business development. 


A National Bank as Executor 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
St. Louis, recently used some attractive 
copy in advertising its rapidly growing 
trust department. Under the caption, 
“A National Bank an Ideal Executor,” 
the bank stated the following reasons 


_ to support the statement: 


1. A National Bank has for its 
source the United States Government. 

2. It is subject to frequent rigid 
Federal inspection; it has the con- 
fidence and respect of the public, and 
an honorable history behind it. 

8. Estates under its control are pro- 
tected by a deposit of securities with 
the state of Missouri, and all money 
belonging to such estates, by an addi- 
tional deposit. 

4. Investments for estates are made 
under rules prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, insuring safety and a 
wise selection. 

5. The double liability of stock- 
holders renders loss practically im- 
possible. : : 

There are many national banks which 


have recently inaugurated trust service 
that can use an appeal of this kind to 
advantage. 





Alden Anderson, president of the 
Capital National Bank of Sacramento 
and head of a number of interior banks, 


has been elected president of the Bank - 


of Rio Vista, Cal., sueceeding Captain 
L. P. Larson. 


Copyright Notice Omitted 

In the October issue of THE BANKERS 
MonrTuty the copyright notice of a book- 
let “A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Our 
Stockholders,” issued by the Langlade 
National Bank of Antigo, Wisconsin, 
was omitted and due credit was not 
given Bauder-Baker, Chicago, publishers 
of the booklet. 

THe Bankers Montuuy takes this 
first opportunity of notifying its readers 
that the booklet and its contents are 
protected by Bauder-Baker copyright 
and also by the copyright of THe BanxK- 
ERS MONTHLY, and must not be repro- 
duced. ; 

Samples of this most effective book- 
let with prices for its use may be ob- 
tained from Bauder-Baker, 25 No. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Frank C. Paine, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, was 
recently elected a vice-president of the 
Washington Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in Seattle. 


The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has increased its capital 
from $4,000,000 to $4,500,000. 
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record for cars moved in August. 
shippers contributed greatly to this remarkable result. 


portation. 


in every part of Manhattan. 


Speeding up Freight Movement 


Team-work counts. 


During September and since, this close cooperation has continued. It 
must go on, if trade and industry are not to suffer from lack of trans- 
Advanced rates will insure future betterments, but they can- 
not provide locomotives, cars and terminals for many months to come. 


Furthering the efforts of shippers and carriers, the Irving’s Bill-of- 
Lading Department expedites all B/L transactions. 
notifies consignees and presents “arrival” drafts daily by messenger- 
The Irving correspondent gets a credit 
or a progress report is made the same day. The time saved is saved 
for the bank, the shipper the railroads and all American business. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





CLEVELAND BANKS IN 


POWERFUL MERGER 


aon merger which affects re- 
sources of approximately $300,000,- 
000 and which will result in giving 
Cleveland one of the strongest financial 
institutions in the United States is pend- 
ing according to a report that four of 
Cleveland’s largest banks will consoli- 
date. 

The banks affected are the First Na- 
tional, The First Trust & Savings Com- 
pany which is affiliated with the First 
National Bank, the Citizens Savings & 
Trust and the Union Commerce National 
Bank. The merger of these four strong 
financial institutions would put Cleve- 
land in the front line of financial or- 
ganizations with only New York and 
Chicago having more powerful units. 

The details of the proposed merger 
have not yet been definitely announced. 
It is understood that the Union Trust 
Company is the name being considered 
for the new institution. 

The operating staff of the new in- 
stitution is understood to be composed 
of the officers of the present banks 
under the general leadership of those 


who are the principal active officers. 
John Sherwin is now president of the 
First National and First Trust & Sav- 
ings Company; Joseph R. Nutt is presi- 
dent of the Citizens Savings and Trust 
Company and George A. Coulton is 
president of the Union Commerce Na- 
tional Bank. 


The plan of consolidation has not up 
to this time been formally acted upon 
by ‘the directors of the constitutent 
banks but the project has been discussed 
in the various committees and most of 
the directors have been reached by in- 
dividual conferences. From these means 
the general opinion hts been found to 
be decidedly favorable to the merger. 


This powerful combination of four 
leading banks gives Cleveland a financial 
institution which will be able to extend 
to the many large industrial corpora- 
tions of the Middle West banking facili- 
ties ample to provide for their entire 
banking operations thus affording a 
local bank strength heretofore unpar- 
alleled. 





Readere will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 


Handling the country’s traffic with inadequate and 
war-worn equipment, American railroads were still able to make a new 


Prompt loading and unloading by 


It traces shipments, 


While no definite statement has been 
made, the impression has been gained 
that an inventory of statements of the 
four banks would result in a division 
of stuck whereby assets of the Citizens 
and Union Commerce would entitle 
stockholders of these banks to 60 per 
cent of stock in the new bank or $12,- 
006,000 worth; while assets of the First 
National and First Trust & Savings 
would give holders of the First National 
endorsed stock 40 per cent or $8,000,- 
000 worth of stock in the merged banks. 
In addition to $20,000,000 of capital it 
is understood that the new institution 
will have a surplus of $10,000,000. 

According to the statements of the 
various institutions at the last bank 
call, the resources amounted to $293,- 
644,763, capital $11,750,000, surplus 
$15,880,687 and deposits $225,654,325. 
The respective reports showed the 
following: 

First National, Capital $2,500,000, 
Surplus $4,512,000, Deposits $75,585,- 
000, Resources $101,323,000; First 
Trust, Capital $1,250,000, Surplus $1,- 
328,000, Deposits $29,356,000, Resources 
$32,817,000; Citizens, Capital $4,000,- 
000, Surplus $5,582,000 Deposits $62,- 
899,000, Resources $73,268,000; Union 
Commerce, Capital $4,000,000, Surplus 
$4,457,000, Deposits $57,213,000, Re- 
sources $86,235,000. 
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NOW’S THE TIME TO EMPLOY 


THE SUGAR-COATED PILL 


The narrow-visioned banker may be tempted to lock his cash 
drawer and crawl under his desk but the wide-awake banker 
will capitalize the moment by spreading his propaganda 


By CHARLES HOWARD NORTON 


“Every time I see a picture of a 
bank building I am reminded of a 
mausoleum by the absence of living 
beings. When the department store 
is pictured, the crowd pushing its 
way in to spend is always included.” 


The Author 


7 all the fields of pub- 
licity I do not know of 
any where advice is so freely 
given, and so little accepted, 
as in that designated as 
financial. Possibly, there- 
fore, my excuse for adding 


Genera! Manager, The Collins Service 


sign served a very good purpose, even 
with the president of the company. Ap- 
prenticeship, training and experience 
many people think are totally unneces- 
sary when it comes to advertising, which, 
by the way, when directed without these 
qualifications, is the most expensive 
game known to modern business. 
Today, in directing the work of an 


ISN'T IT THE TRUTH! 


net in my office labeled “Boob Advertis- 
ing.” In it are collected samples of 
the various methods employed “by any 
nice young man or woman employed 
locally” to establish, develop and main- 
tain profitable deposit accounts for the 
institution paying the freight. 

Exhibit “A” in this file, unbelievable 
as it may seem, is nothing less than 
that efficient symbol of a 
decadent civilization—a 
toothpick. On its flat sides 
appears the name of the 
local bank that supplied it 
to the local hotel, so that 


another chapter to the many 
being ground out may de- 
servedly find no loud acclaim 
ef acceptance. 

However, my sympathies 
are entirely with the bank- 
er, because as one delves 
into the reams of printed 
financial advertising “hows,” 
or listens to the siren songs 
of the advertising sales- 
man’s “whys,” it is a wonder 
that the banker can develop 
even a partial sense of in- 
telligent direction in his 
publicity plans. 

Not so long ago I read 
that any nice young man or 
woman who could be hired 
locally would prove satis- 
factory as the advertising 
manager for the bank act- 
ing on such advice. Any 
one with even a rudimentary 
knowledge of advertising, 
not to mention the far more 
complex financial advertis- 
ing, must realize that such 
advice would be ludicrous, 
were it not actually danger- 
ous. 

Some time ago, when I 


blk eg are, possibly, bankers who are confident 
that each individual passing their institutions 
hesitates and looks the building over. There are 
others who might think each passer-by knows the 
bank is there. It would probably be a painful dis- 
covery if it were known just how few of the many 
who pass a bank building on a busy street actually 
were aware cf its location. People are sadly unob- 
serving at best, and do not notice that which fails to 
interest them. 


On the other hand, these same passers-by would 
be thoroughly familiar with the shop with its window 
full of appeal to spend, located right next to the bank. 
The back of a man entering a tobacco shop, for instance, 
stirs the imagination of the other man about to pass 
by. The skillful soeueete of the cigar interests 
has done its work we 


On the other hand what imagination is there to 
stir by the® back of a man entering a bank.? Is the 
passer-by, if he is a smoker, likely to follow the man 
into the tobacco shop, as a result of the suggestion, 
or is he moré likely to follow another man into the 
bank? If he did happen to do the latter, by any 
chance, with his limited knowledge of the functions 
of a bank*based on his natural lack of interest, he 
would probably stand in the lobby bewildered and— 
in some banks—he could continue to stand there 
until put out by the watchman. 


What is needed is propaganda, and more propa- 
ganda, educating the public by subtle methods of 


indirect suggestion to a clear knowledge of what a 
bank is. At i is a slow process, but quicker than that 


of the uninteresting booklet treating of only what a 
bank is.—The Author. 





he who picks may read. 

Right now, nestling on 
the saw-dusted floor of some 
hostelry, somewhere, there 
surely must be that other 
symbol of an untrammeled 
democracy —the cuspidor. 
And, can it be, lettered 
neatly “in gold” on its ex- 
pansive circumference there 
appears “The Umptiump 
Bank. Place your deposits 
here.” 

Originality, cleverness and 
resourcefulness in financial 
“publicity” find many unique 
methods of expression, rang- 
ing from bits of alleged 
humor printed on pieces of 
blotting paper, through a 
wide variety of  knick- 
knacks, mementoes, souve- 
nirs, and similar junk, to 
that extra-heavy effort—the 
unintelligible bank  state- 
ment. 

For these things, how- 
ever, let us not blame the 
banker. In most cases he 
is but the patient of too 
many doctors—and, sad to 
admit, some of these are 
equine doctors at that. 





was directing the advertising of one of 
the largest mercantile concerns in the 
world, there were a thousand-odd em- 
ployees from office boys to department 
managers who itched to tell me how to 
fill the job. For their benefit a co- 
worker had placed in my office a sign 
which read: “To be a hod-carrier, a 
street-paver or a hack-driver, a man 
must go through apprenticeship and 
training, but every man is born an ad- 
vertising expert.” For ten years this 


organization that plans and carries out 
the publicity for financial institutions, 
distributed throughout every State in 
the Union, much of the advice written 
and voiced, which comes to my atten- 
tion, suggests the statement “Any one 
capable of adding a column of figures 
qualifies as a financial advertising ex- 
pert.” 

That such a statement might be more 
truthful than fanciful is further evi- 
denced by the contents of a filing cabi- 


Possibly one of the greatest burdens 
under which the advertising investment 
of the financial institution must totter, 
is the popular fallacy, indulged in even 
by some advertising men who should 
know better, that the same fundamen- 
tals, reacting to the same appeal actu- 
ally apply as well in the financial field 
as in the field of merchandise. 

One reason for this might be that the 
sum to be invested by the average bank 
is so hopelessly small and inadequate as 
















not to attract that rare, but nevertheless 
available, brand of advertising intelli- 
gence—the truly analytical. 

On the other hand, it might attract 
that average intelligence that can “get 
by” in the merchandising advertising 
field for the very reason that would 
cause it to fail utterly in the financial 
field. 

For instance, a merchandise salesman 
might successfully sell desks and fail 
dismally in trying to sell any kind of 
service. In the case of the desk there 
are many appeals, aside from the sales- 
man, to interest the prospective buyer. 
The need first, whether real or fancied; 
then size, color, weight, hardness, shape, 
completeness of equipment, ete. In 
selling service all these props to sales- 
manship are removed and there remains 
but the intangible to be visualized by 
the salesman. 

A bank has something to sell—it is 
service. 

But here we have the Board of Di- 
rectors. On this Board is the success- 
ful dry-goods man, the grocer, the 
butcher and—well, take the average rep- 
resentation. Each has his own views on 
advertising, and each is sure of them 
because he has succeeded. Sometimes 
these views differ so widely as to cause 
the bank’s advertising policy to closely 
resemble a dish of scrambled eggs. 

Sometimes they agree so well that 
they hire any nice young man and put 
him to developing clever advertising 
stunts that stamp the bank as distribut- 
ing headquarters for that miscellaneous 
stuff that discourages even the junk 
dealer. 

Now the Board of Directors should 
not be criticized. They are unquestion- 
ably right in their own advertising view- 
points in so far as these apply to their 
respective lines of business. Where they 
err, and in this way they have good- 
ly company including many so-called 
financial advertising authorities, is in 
failing to recognize the difference in 
fundamentals between their own and 
the bank’s advertising. 

They have had their measure of gen- 
eral advertising success, not always be- 
cause of any particular ability, but 
rather because their selling talks ride 
into the mind of the prospect on that 
most powerful of forees—the appeal to 
spend. 

The reaction to the appeal to spend 
is almost instinctive, so strongly is it 
imbedded in the mind of the average 
human being. Just given the means 
(money) and the opportunity (the sales 
offer) and the response is so ready and 
willing and joyful that production, 
salesmanship and advertising, even of 
the most mediocre quality, cannot keep 
up with the demand. Give the average 
individual $1,000 and tell him to do what 
he likes with it, and he will promptly 
spend it. He needs no education in the 
art of spending. The recent saturnalia 
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' This is a picture of Mr. Norton at his desk in the executive offices of the Collins Co. 
at Philadelphia. 


of spending, as an aftermath of swollen 
war-time incomes, is surely evidence 
sufficient for the correctness of this 
view. 

Now here is just where the financial 
institution should get off—right at the 
start. Can a bank be a bank, and yet 
put its message across successfully on 
the same mighty force that so greatly 
helps the efforts of any nice young man 
in many other advertising fields? 
Hardly. 

Nov on what will the bank’s publicity 
ride into the mind of the prospect? 
Why, the appeal to save, of course. 
And just what is the reaction of the 
average human being to the appeal to 
save? Just about nil. 

Yes, financial advertising is a problem 
—not a condition. 

Propaganda is a word that has 
fallen more or less into disrepute be- 
cause of the sometimes negative uses to 
which this form of education has been 
applied. Nevertheless when carefully 
planned and capably directed it forms, 
because of its indirect suggestion 
method, the ideal way to put across 
something that might otherwise be un- 
welcome. The “news” of the day for 
instance, is so much propaganda as to 
leave the thinking reader in a sea of 
doubt as to which is what. 

Direct advertising can be utilized 
profitably to present the merits of an 
automobile, because it will meet the 
favorable reaction that already exists 
to the appeal to spend. A bank, how- 
ever, cannot look for a similar reaction 
except where the mind of the recipient 
has already been prepared by education. 
Therefore it stands to reason that the 
most potent and far reaching effect, to 
financial advertising, is education by the 
indirect method—the sugar-coated pill. 


Take two booklets mailed in to the 





home. One deals in details with, let 
us say, a phonograph. An opportunity 
for immediate pleasure and satisfae- 
tion. The instinct to react. favorably _. 
is immediately stimulated, and the book- 


‘let stands a fair chance of being read 


with interest and possibly acted upon. 

The second booklet treats of some 
phase of banking service—the savings 
department. Deferred pleasure or satis- 
faction. There is nothing to stimulate 
in the recipient’s mind, provided, of 
course, he is not for some reason already 
interested in the subject. Action does 
not follow. 

Take a letter, just a plain letter, 
without trimmings, simply setting forth 
the advantages of a certain brand of 
ear. Accompany it in the same mail 
with another letter,. just a plain letter, 
without trimmings, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of a certain bank. Which 
letter will be read with the deeper in- 
terest? Which letter is more likely to 
be acted upon provided the prospect 
has no car, but has the price? 

By the same token where does the 
little two-inch advertisement giving the 
names of the officers and directors and 
the name of the bank fit in the news- 
paper with the attractive appeal to 
spend glaring forth in quarter, half and 
full-page advertisements of bargains 
and near-bargains? If the bank ran a 
full page, and the merchandiser a two- 
inch announcement of a bargain, the 
bank’s chances for results would he 
more nearly equal. It would still have 
to contend with the powerful appeal to 
spend and its favorable reaction. 

I know there are bankers who feel 
that the public is deeply interested in 
anything in which the banker is in- 
terested. The fact that there are some 
advertising men who still believe direct 
advertising is all that is necessary for 
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a bank indicates that such bankers are 
not alone in their self-complaisance. 

For this reason the booklet that deals 
solely with the dry facts of a banking 
service, the letter inviting the recipient 
to call, the two-inch list of officers in 
the newspaper, the car-card, the blotter, 
the calendar, the miscellaneous junk, etc., 
continue to be promulgated in large 
quantities upon an uninterested and 
more or less unresponsive public. 

Liberty bonds sold through the in- 
direct suggestion which developed the 
imagination and stirred the patriotic 
emotions. If the ordinary financial ad- 
vertising methods of straight appeal for 
savings had been employed the bonds 
would not have been sold. On the other 
hand, with the end of the war, the urge 
to people to keep their bonds was made 
on a purely investment basis, and the 
people are still throwing their bonds 
on the market and experiencing losses 
in so doing. 

Go into any town of two or more 
banks and ask any banker what is his 
competition and he will refer to the 
other bank. Further investigation will 
reveal the fact that his advertising in- 
vestment is more or less regulated by 
what his competitors expend. In some 
towns the even more ridiculous condi- 
tion exists where by mutual agreement 
nothing is invested by any of the banks 
to even develop good will. 

Then there is the other type of bank- 
er who is sure all the available money 
in the community has been placed on 
deposit and he therefore announces pub- 
licity would be an unnecessary expense. 
Such an attitude invites banking com- 
petition, and the next step is the over- 
banked town and the eventual absorp- 
tion of the cock-sure banker and his 
institution by the never and more ag- 
gressive bank. 


There is still another type. The bank- 
er whose community has been stricken 
with drought, flood or crop failure. The 
local conditions are such that there is 
no money available for bank deposits. 
Therefore, why advertise? Truly there 
is no better time to impress on a person 
the value of saving a dollar than when 
he hasn’t it to save. 

The banker who is clever enough to 
take advantage of a situation of this 
kind and work it to the utmost will find, 
when the next drought comes around, 
plenty of money on deposit for loans or 
temporary withdrawal. He will not be 
embarrassed by calls for loans which he 
cannot make. 


With a negative situation creating 
lack of available cash the appeal to 
































































































REFLECTOLYTE 


The Ideal Lighting Fixture 


REFLECTOLYTES were selected to illuminate the 
10-story U. S. National Bank Building at Denver, 
Colo., because they embody all the essential require- 
ments, and also effect continuous savings. Due to 
REFLECTOLYTES’ high efficiency, lamps of less 
candle-power may be used. This conservation in 
‘current consumption, together with the saving in 
first and replacement cost of lamps, and in man- 
power because of their dustless construction,—repre- 
. sents an amount equal to a substantial dividend on 
the investment. 






















If you, too, require illuminating equipment, either for an old or new 
building, you should have our catalog describing and illustrating 
this new and efficient fixture. It contains much of profit and in- 
terest to you. We send it gladly on request. 


The Reflectolyte Company 


914-C Pine Street St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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Corrugated Fibre Board 
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\ spend loses its effectiveness, and the 

Deposit Slips i Vaults mind of the average person becomes re- 
Canceled Drafts ’ . ‘ . : ceptive even to direct appeals to save. 
py oesrelic a a a 2 esate ae Once registered, the return of prosper- 


ity will develop the desired action. A 
parallel might be recognized in the case 
of a certain brand of tobacco that was 
taken over by the Government during 
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S the Monroe saving time in other 


departments than the Foreign De-. 


partment? 


Will it handle accurately, speedily and 
economically the vast amount of fifure-work 
in connection with Cost Analyses? 


Does it offer equal possibilities of worth- 
while savings with the calculations involved 
in figuring interést on daily balances and in- 
vestments, preparing Federal Reserve State- 
ments, special discount work, figuring elapsed 
time on deposits, etc.? 


Answer, yes. And why? 


The Monroe is the calculating machine that 
has made figuring as easy as turning a crank. 
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“The Monroe Calculating 
Machines in our Foreign De- 
partment save many hours of 


tedious labor”- - - - 
J_E.ROVENSKY, Vice-President 


Nationac Bann of Commerce 
NEW YORK 





Simply set the numbers on the Monroe key- 
board and turn the crank—forward to add or 
multiply, backward to subtract or divide. 


And the Visible Check feature insures 
against operating errors—all factors of the 
problem appear clearly before your eyes in the 
Monroe proof dials and on the Monroe key- 
board. 


No complements necessary. No reciprocals 
to worry about. 


Any clerk in your bank with a half hour’s 
instruction on the Monroe can equal the volume 
of work turned out by a specially trained 
operator on other machines. 


Let the Monroe prove these facts to your 
own satisfaction. Use the coujpon—there’s no 
obligation involved. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Calculating 


Machine 
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the war. It was not to be had for the 
civilian, but the producers advertised 
the brand as they never had before, 
spending vast sums on which there could 
not possibly be an immediate return. 

Now if all these bankers, and the 
many who look upon the opposing banks 
as their sole competition, would look 
over the formidable and sizeable appeal 
to spend, they would find a competitor 
worthy of their best effort. By entering 
into friendly battle along carefully- 
worked out plans of indirect attack, 
they would soon find the game both in- 
teresting and profitable, while by de- 
grees the competition now felt from the 
other banks would sink into mere noth- 
ingness. 

Habit is really a matter of momentum 
and the momentum of the spending 
habit found its start ages before the 
first bank was established. Possibly it 
started when some ancestor in the stone 
age swapped his favorite weapon of 
self-protection—a stone axe—for an 
unnecessary extra bride. 

This would almost seem to make the 
present day banker’s publicity problem 
an impossible one. The appeal to spend 
is apparently so powerful as to make 
it unprofitable to carry on any well or- 
ganized campaign in opposition. Pos- 
sibly this explains the feebleness of 
some of the efforts in advertising as 
developed by some banks. 

Yet the case is anything but hopeless. 
On the contrary, if Mr. Banker would 
but realize it he has an ally far older 
than the appeal to spend, and one a 
thousand times more powerful. It is 
simply the first law of nature—that of 
self-preservation. Whole nations, when 
forced to it, or, better yet, when edu- 


COMMERCE 
Aational Bank, 


OF CLEVELAND 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
~ Profits $8,000,000.00 ©» 


“HE will to handle your 


Cleveland business 
promptly and efficiently, 
and the facilities for this 
service — these the Union 
Commerce National Bank 
places at your command. 


Active and inactive ac- 
counts of banks and bank- 
ers, corporations, firms and 
individuals invited. 





cated to it, become thrifty and stay 
thrifty. The habit of saving in re- 
sponse to the appeal to save finds its 
momentum in self-preservation. The 
salvation of France was its thrifty 
people. 

Therefore, as we enter a new phase 
of the many strange conditions that 
have developed from the war, does it 
not become apparent that the banker 
should make the most of his op- 
portunities and push his business to the 
utmost? 

Prices are tottering, the reaction is 
setting in, the appeal to spend has been 
sorely wounded by inflation. The 
narrow-visioned banker will lock the 
cash drawer and crawl under his desk. 
The wide-visioned banker will dig deep 
into his eash box and spread his prop- 
aganda thickly and intensively. If he 
is wise he will employ the sugar coat- 
ing—indirect suggestion. Then indeed 
his rewards will be great. 


A SIMPLE PLAN TO 
FINANCE TRACTORS 


HE Hart-Parr Company of Charles 
City, Iowa, one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of tractors in the world, has 
just put across a constructive plan of 
financing sales during the present period 
of tight money, which is basic in its ap- 
plication and is getting results. 

When the present period of price 
slashing started, they refused to lower 
their price and thereby admit they were 
previously profiteering. Instead they 
issued a general statement to their field, 
guaranteeing their present price until 
June 1, 1921; not alone to their dealers, 
but to their customers as well. They also 
guaranteed that if by the use of future 
economies and the buying of raw ma- 
terial'on a cheaper market, they were 
enabled to reduce their price, they would 
make refund to every purchaser of a 
tractor,—between October 1, 1920 and 
June 1, 1921;—the actual amount of 
‘such reduction. This policy at once 
made practically every dealer and cus- 
tomer a partner in the company to share 
in all economies. 

Having stabilized their price for the 
next nine months, t! company then 
gave to their organiza..“:i a financ- 
ing plan which absolutely <.‘-ot the 
difficulties of the present tight i ney 
situation and made sales possible the 
same as in normal times. 

The company issued an invitation 
to all banks in the hundreds of towns 
where dealers are located, to consult 
with their dealer on the amount of 
money needed to finance sales in that 
territory, not alone from the factory 
to the dealer, but from the dealer to 
the customer as well. After going over 
this carefully so that the bank absolutely 
checked the dealer’s requirements, one 
bank in each town was named as a Hart- 
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Parr depository and instructed to draw 
a sight draft immediately on the Hart- 
Parr Company for the amount of cash 
necessary to handle the sales in that 
territory, Hart-Parr Company leaving 
such money on deposit with the local 
bank. 

This plan makes the Hart-Parr Com- 
pany its own sales financing corpora- 
tion, with the local bank acting as its 
credit agent. It assures to the bank 
ready cash to handle the credit needs 
of both dealer and customer. It solves 
the economic problem so common in 
merchandising of drawing cash from 
the rural communities to industrial cen- 
ters before the merchandise sold has a 
chance to pay for itself. It appeals to 
community pride to back the tractor 
dealer as a real contribution to the 
prosperity of that community. It 
gives to the bank its proper fune- 
tion of determining the credit risk 
of the tractor customer’s paper. It 
makes the bank not alone a depository 
for the company’s funds, but a judge 
of its eredit risks in every community 
where tractors are sold. 

The plan is economically sound and 
a real contribution to sales finance, 
which every bank should foster. The 
details of the plan can be worked out 
in different ways to suit the special 
needs of the individual communities. 


The Freehold, N. J., Trust Co., has 
let the general contract for altering its 
bank home. 





The Park Bank of Albany, N. Y., will 
alter two residences for use as a bank- 
ing structure. 


The Coraopolis, Pa., Savings & Trust 
Co., will build a $125,000 bank building. 


The First National Bank of St. Mary’s 
Co., Leonardtown, Md., will build a $20,- 
000 building. 


The Baltimore Commercial Bank will 
build a northeast branch to cost $40,- 
000. 


The Cleveland Trust Co. has started 
work remodeling its building. 





The Reliance Trust Co. of Cleveland, 
will remodel an auto display building 
for use as banking quarters. 


The Jefferson National Bank of Chi- 
cago, recently let contracts for the con- 
struction of a two-story bank building. 
This will cost approximately $68,000. 





Preliminary plans are now being 
drawn for the construction of a new 
building for the Illinois State Bank of 
East Alton, Illinois. It will be a brick 
building, one or two-story, 60x100, and 
will cost approximately $100,000. 
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Department at the Head Office in Montreal. 
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HOW FAR CAN A BANK SAFELY 
EXTEND ITS CREDIT? 


This important question is answered best when we 
consider carefully the ramifications of credits 
and their influence on the business of the world 


N order to consider the subject of 

credit intelligently, it is essential to 
have a clear understanding of its many 
phases. There is an old story of six 
blind men who went to “see” the ele- 
phant. Groping in the dark, one ap- 
proached its side and exclaimed “This 
great beast is like a wall.” Another, 
embracing its leg, “This animal is very 
like a tree.” The third, feeling its ear, 
opined the famous elephant to resemble 
a fan, and the fourth, grasping its tail, 
thought it was like a rope. 
Another, who happened to 
touch its undulating trunk, 
compared it to a _ snake, 
while the last, chancing to 
seize its tusk, cried, “Why! 
An elephant is hard, and 
eold, and sharp, like a 


By GEORGE W. GALE 
New Netherlands Bank, New York City 


book into which the purchase is entered 
becomes a credit instrument. 

Let us see if we cannot find some 
terse definition that will cover every 
use to which the subject of credit can 
be applied. 

In the first place, it will be necessary 
to consider briefly the subject of “Eco- 
nomic Wealth.” About twenty-three 
hundred years ago there flourished that 
wonderful school of thinkers which pro- 
duced Socrates, who was surpassed in 


THE MEANING OF THE 
WORD “LOAN” 


had to say about wealth. “We call 
wealth anything that is exchangeable.” 
We will proceed to construct a figura- 
tive triangle, each side representing a 
certain “class” of wealth. 

When the subject wealth is suggested, 
the first things that enter our minds are 
material goods, such as houses, and 
lands, and gold, and silver, and dia- 
monds, and commodities like wheat and 
coffee; in fact, every conceivable thing 
of a material nature. If, however, a 
man were asked what one 
thing he would select to rep- 
resent wealth, he would 
probably choose the precious 
metal, gold. This selection 
is a happy one and we will 
take gold as the representa- 
tive of the material things 


spear.” Now, although their 
descriptions were so differ- 
ent, it cannot be said that 
these men were all wrong; 
rather it may be said they 
were all right, but one man 
with eyes can observe as 
many features of the ele- 
phant’s anatomy as six men 
that depend solely upon 
feeling. So those who have 
not had occasion to develop 
their “credit sense,” are 
likely to regard one of the 
many sides of the subject 
as its whole. 

To a book-keeper who 
has had drilled into the fibre 
of his being the old formula, 
“Debit what comes into a 
business and credit what 
goes out of a business,” a 


JN considering the subject of credit, it is impor- 


tant to notice that the word “loan” has two 
entirely distinct and separate meanings. The illus- 
tration usually used to demonstrate this difference 
is to suppose that a man should loan another his 
watch and one hundred dollars. For the watch, the 
borrower gives a property receipt, while for the money 
he gives his note. In the case of the watch, the 
lender surrenders only the use of the article, while 
in the case of the money, he surrenders all the rights 
that he has therein. If the watch i is stolen and the 
lender finds it in the possession of another, he can 
claim possession of it, but if the money is stolen and 
is identified in the a of ate the lender can 
establish no right to it unless he is able to prove that 
the holder knew it to be stolen when he came into 

ssession of it. If the borrower should become 
co krupt before the return of the money and the 
watch, the lender could secure possession of the 
watch from the trustee, but he would have to take 
his pro rata share of the bankrupt's estate with the 
other creditors so far as the satisfaction of his note 
was concerned. The loan of the money in exchange 
for a note is a credit transaction : the loan of the watch 
in exchange for a receipt is not. This principle holds 
good in the case of warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 
and similar documents, as distinguished from credit 
instruments such as promissory notes, bank notes, etc. 


that help constitute 
“wealth,” and gold, there- 
fore, forms the first side of 
our triangle. 


A moment’s reflection will 
demonstrate that there are 
other things that may be ex- 
changed besides material 
things. Thus, an artist may 
possess such skill that a 
man would pay him well, 
that is, exchange much gold 
with him for a portrait or 
a picture of any sort. An 
engineer may possess . such 
skill that for his advice 
alone he is able to demand 
heavy recompense. Descend- 
ing from this high order of 
service, we reach the labor 
of the mechanic and the 


“credit” is an entry on the 
right hand side of a ledger, 
or if his methods are of the 
English school, an entry on 
the left hand side of the ledger. To a 
department store clerk, a “credit” is an 
article of merchandise returned by 2 
customer. To a bowler, a “credit” is 
a strike or a spare. To an importer, 
a “credit” is the promise of a banker 
to honor the merchant’s drafts when 
negotiated in foreign lands. Every 
child has been brought into more or 
less contact with some side of the great 
subject. When a little boy is sent to 
the store for a pound of coffee, the 
cost of which is to be charged, the child 
becomes a handler of credit and the 





power by his pupil Plato, and as Plato 
progressed beyond the level of his 
master, so he, in turn, was displaced 
as the greatest thinker by his disciple, 
Aristotle, “the master of those who 
know.” Aristotle devoted a great deal 
of thought to the matter of credit and 
the conclusions which that master mind 
reached over two thousand years ago, 
have stood like a rock through all the 
commercial storms of the centuries and 
today the most eminent authorities on 
economics accept his accurate and con- 
cise definition. This is what Aristotle 


carpenter and the smith and 
the seamstress. All these 
men and women, beyond 
question, have something 
that is: exchangeable and 
fulfilling the terms of Aristotle’s dic- 
tum, the something they have to ex- 
change constitutes wealth. This fact 
has been recognized by all writers on 
the subject and Adam Smith says that 
the wealth of a nation consists not only 
of its material possessions but also of 
the peculiar skill and productiveness of 
its people. As a title for this second 
class of economic quantities that con- 
stitutes wealth, just as we selected 
“gold” to represent the first class, we 
ean do no better than choose “labor,” 
and “labor,” therefore, becomes the 
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second side of our triangle. 

Now, there are obviously many things 
that do not fall under the class rep- 
resented by gold, nor under the. class 
of which labor is a type, but can still 
be exchanged and therefore constitute 
a part of wealth. Suppose a business 
man were to sell his business for $100,- 
000. The proceeds of the sale he de- 
posits in a bank. While all that he 
has is the promise of a banker to pay 
him $100,000, we surely say that he is 
a wealthy man. His bank credit is 
transferable. He can sell it or he can 
exchange it for gold or labor or for 
another form of credit, and this form 
of wealth becomes the third side of 
our triangle, and we will call it “rights,” 
or as it is more generally known, 
“eredit.” In this term we include all 
intangible property such as patents, 
copyrights, the good-will of a business, 
claims on an estate, ete. Our triangle 
is now complete, and we find that 
everything that is comprehended with- 
in Aristotle’s definition of wealth, viz., 
“Wealth is anything that is exchange- 
able,” can be distributed into one of 
these three classes. 

Let us here diverge for a moment to 
remark upon the fundamental error 
upon which the system of pseudo- 
scientific Socialism is based. The prin- 
cipal socialistic doctrine is the govern- 
mental ownership of the machinery of 
production and distribution and that is 
the logical. doctrine ‘created by the 
fallacy upon which socialism bases its 
entire argument; namely, that labor 
creates all wealth. Instead of a tri- 
angle, the Socialist constructs a circle 
and calls it labor or wealth, making the 
two terms synonymous. Our concrete 
argument will show this to be unsound 
reasoning. Suppose that two carvers 
pick up, the one a piece of bone and 
the other a piece of ivory, and each of 
them determines to make of the ma- 
terial picked up, say, a knife handle. 
We will assume these carvers to be pos- 
sessed of equal skill and they execute 
the same design on the pieces of bone 
and ivory; they spend exactly the same 
amount of time and labor and ingenuity 
on the work and the resulting handles 
are identical in every way except for 
the fact that one knife handle is made 
of bone and the other of ivory. 

If the Socialistie dictum, that labor 
ereates all wealth, be true, these two 
knife handles will be worth exactly the 
same value to anyone who wants two 
knife handles, but if they are offered 
for sale, that of ivory will bring three 
or four times the price of the bone 
handle. No matter how deeply he might 
be dyed in Socialistic doctrine, no man 
would consider for a moment paying 
the same price for the bone handle as 
for the ivory one. This demonstrates 


conclusively that labor certainly does 
not create all wealth, but that nature 
also creates, without the aid of labor, 
what is universally accepted as wealth. 





The statement that coal in the mine; 
that gold in the quartz; that power in 
the falling water are not wealth be- 
cause they cannot be utilized without 
the aid of labor is erroneous, and the 
structure founded upon that reasoning 
rests upon shifting sand. 

Knies defines credit as “An exchange 
in which one party renders a service 
in the present, while the return made 
by the other falls in the future.” Nasse 
says “Credit is the confidence felt in 
the future solvency of a person which 
enables him to obtain the property of 
others for use as a loan, or for con- 
sumption.” Laughlin says, “Credit is a 
transfer of commodities involving the 
return of an equivalent at a future 
time.” But of all definitions that have 
come to my attention, not one has been 
more comprehensive, more concise, more 
reasonable and more understandable 
than that of the Scotch economist and 
financial authority, Macleod, who de- 
fines credit as “The right to demand 
a certain payment at a future time.” 

Embraced in the definition “Credit 
is the right to demand a certain pay- 
ment at a future time,” we find the 
prosperity not only of our country, but 
of the whole world. The late world 
conflict was financed by “credits,” or 
“rights,” to demand a certain payment 
at a future time. Practically all our 
commerce is transacted upon a credit 
basis. Money or currency we must have 
to satisfy final balances and for the 
needs of that part of the populace 
whose wealth is so small that the ma- 
chinery of the credit system is rather 
too large for its needs. We need money 
to satisfy our wants in minor, things; 
thus, when we get a shave, or buy a 
paper, or have our shoes. shined, we 
could not establish in every instance 
our ability to meet a demand for a pay- 
ment at a future time; neither would 
it be profitable nor practicable for the 
barber and the newsvendor and the shoe- 
black, to investigate our, worthiness to 
receive credit and these small accounts 
are therefore settled in that convenient 
form’ of ‘exchange khown as money or 
currency. 

Some kinds of money are credit in- 
struments, but long usage, and the fact 
that as a rule monetary settlements are 
comparatively trifling, combined with 
the fact that the issuance of currency 
is supervised with great care by the 
government, have created in the minds 
of the people a confidence that induces 
them to accept a dollar bill, a bank 
note, or a subsidiary coin as freely as 
they would a piece of gold, and gold, 
of course, is not credit money, but actual 
commodity money fluctuating in value 
just as does a bushel of corn, or a tub 
of butter. Baxter says that “Money is 
an order on society given in exchange 
for some sort of wealth.” Aristotle 
ealled it “A security for future pay- 
ment of a debt,” and Bastiat says that 
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if you'could only read it, every piece 
of money bears the inscription, “Pay 
to the bearer wealth equivalent to the 
service rendered or article delivered.” 

The subject of value, a greatly mis- 
understood word, has caused a great 
deal of confusion. Value is not a 
quality but a word of comparison. 
Suppose that wheat happens to be sell- 
ing at one dollar a bushel and cloth 
at one dollar a yard, then in terms of 
money, the value of a bushel of wheat 
is one dollar and the value of a yard 
of cloth is one dollar. In terms of 
wheat, the value of one dollar is one 
bushel and the value of a yard of cloth 
is one bushel, while in terms of cloth 
the value of one dollar is one yard and 
the value of a bushel of wheat is one 
yard. The value of an article is what 
it can be exchanged for and that for 
which there is absolutely no market has’ 
no economic value. We frequently use 
the expression “intrinsic value,” when 
we really mean “intrinsic virtue,” or 
“intrinsic merit.* When considering 
the strength of a loan the term “value” 
may be used in such a way as to rather 
blind one to the fact that: the word is 
a market term and should not be con- 
sidered a part of the loan itself. 

Returning to our main theme, if we 
accept as our definition of credit that 
it is “The right to demand a certain 
payment at a future date,” it will be 
noticed that every credit implies and 
indicates an inverse quantity; viz., the 
obligation or duty on the part of some- 
one to pay a certain sum when the 
demand is made, and this obligation, 
or duty, is termed a “debt.” <A credit 
is a right to demand: a debt is a duty 
to pay. It is important that this be 
understood. 

If, for example, a sale is made of one 
hundred dollars’ worth of oil on thirty 
days’ time, the seller has a credit or 
right to demand from the purchaser 
one hundred dollars on the thirtieth day. 
After delivery, however, the seller has 
no specific interest in the oil or any 
particular money the buyer has and 
conversely the buyer does not owe any 
particular oil nor any specific lot of 
money. The buyer’s debt is simply a 
duty or obligation to pay the seller one 
hundred dollars on the thirtieth day 
from the date of the sale. The oil may 
be burned up; the purchaser may lose 
every dollar he has by speculation or 
otherwise, but the obligation remains 
unchanged until he fulfills it. Bank- 
ruptey does not remove that obligation. 
The law may relieve a man of the pres- 
sure of his debts but it cannot satisfy 
his obligations nor cancel them and al- 
though a discharged bankrupt may be 
free from legal action, he owes morally 
every dollar of his indebtedness until it 
is paid in full, or -his creditor freely 
cancels the debt, which is precisely the 
*Macleod. ‘The Elements of Banking.” 

(Continued on page 112) 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR 
RECORDS AGAINST 
FADING INK 


(Continued from page 90) 
paper. And exposure to weather is 
possibly the best test for permanence. 
One large bank places samples of ink 
on a good bond paper and exposes this 
for thirty days on the roof of the build- 
ing, in order to make sure it is getting 
quality. 

Of course, bank records will not under- 
go such a test, except when exposed to 
fire and water, and the thirty day 
weather test has been said to be equiv- 
alent to several hundreds of years for 
records. 

Some time ago an Eastern company 
placed an ink on the market through a 
clever mail order scheme. Business was 
good on first orders, and they extended 
the sale through sideline salesmen. In 
this way many young men selling auto 
accessories or some other line could 
eall on a bank or business house in the 
smaller communities and “sell ink.” 
Such so-called bargains have caused 
much dissatisfaction and no little in- 
convenience because of faded records. 

There are “tricks of the trade” in pur- 
chasing ink just as in other lines. It is 
desirable always, as previously stated, 
to purchase direct from a reliable com- 
pany through their salesmen or from 
dependable stationery concerns. 


During the investigation one banker 
was found who had studied the price 
lists of many stationers. He had been 
purchasing from one store for a long 
time, but he found he could get the 
same quality at another stationery house 
at a saving of 40 per cent. 


Ink purchases for banks are usually 
in dozen lots, although it is better to 
purchase a barrel lot if your bank uses 
a sufficient quantity. Avoid the cheaper 
priced inks. Such bargains are trouble- 
makers. Ten years ago the purchasing 
agents of two banks congratulated 
themselves on the saving through a 
good “pick-up” on ink. Today, those 
banks have men and magnifying glasses 
working together to keep their records 
legible. 

So, it is important to know ink manu- 
facturers, to know ink, and to know ink 
bargains and how to avoid them. These 
will help solve your ink troubles and 
provide permanent records. 


The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants and Planters National Bank, 
Sherman, Texas, recently elected the 
following as assistant cashiers: L. Sale 
Omohundro, C. L. Rolison and L. 0. 
Gardner. 


C. C. Royce, former vice-president, 
was recently elected president of the 
First National Bank, Escanaba, Michi- 
gan. R. E. MacLean succeeds him as 
vice-president. 
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HOW CONSERVATION OF 
CREDIT IS HELPING 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 54) 
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that be brought about through a de- 
crease of our exports, an increase in 
our imports, or both. 
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This is a serious element of non-liquid- 
ity in our credit structure. , If it is 
necessary to readjust our domestic 
credit situation, our foreign trade also 
must be subject to that necessity. The 
liquidity of our commercial credit strue- 
ture should be a chief concern. There 
fore, it is one of the pre-eminent duties 
of the banks to encourage a return as 
fast as possible to reciprocal foreign 
trade in equilibrium financed by liquid 
credits. 
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HOW FAR CAN A BANK 
SAFELY EXTEND 
ITS CREDIT? 


(Continued from page 106) 


same as giving the debtor an equivalent 
amount of money. 

In considering the credit standing 
of a bank note, or certificate of deposit, 
it is well to understand that a banker 
is not a trustee for the moneys de- 
posited with him. When a client ap- 
proaches the receiving teller’s window 
to make a deposit, whether in cash or 
some form of credit, he is not deposit- 
ing the amount in the bank for safe- 
keeping. What he really does is to 
buy from the banker an equivalent 
amount of credit on the banker’s books. 
The money is no longer the client’s. It 
is legally and morally the property of 
the banker. The client has sold it to 
the banker. And for what has it been 
sold or exchanged? For the right to 
demand an equivalent sum at a future 
date, generally on demand. The client 
has no right to lay down rules as to 
the manner in which the banker shall 
invest the funds of his bank. The only 
right the client has is to exercise his 
credit and withdraw his deposit. 

Many economic writers incline to the 
belief that credit adds nothing of real 
value to the world. They say that the 
wealth of the world consists of all the 
goods in the world, plus’ all the credits 
in the world, minus all the debts in the 
world. If it were possible to make a 
combined statement of the business of 
every man in the world, the debits 
would just offset the credits and noth- 
ing would be left but the goods; there- 
fore, some argue that credits add noth- 
ing to the wealth of the world because 
when they are created, simultaneously, 
as we have already seen, there is born 
along with each a corresponding nega- 
‘tive quantity called a debit. 

The error in this line of reasoning 
occurs because the subject credit is not 
clearly defined in the minds of those ad- 
vocating the theory; namely, that credit 
is the right to demand a certain pay- 
ment at a future date. If a loan is made 
on a thirty day note, the lender has 
possession of a good and valuable piece 
of wealth, but the borrower does not 
owe the amount of the loan until the 
due date, according to all business usage 
and law. It is true the borrower is a 
debtor and has a duty or obligation to 
repay the amount of the loan on the 
due date but he does not owe the money 
until the due date and can do with it 
what he will. He may lose it in specu- 
lation, or double it by gambling, or he 
can use it properly in his business and 
make a fair return from its use but 
in any event it is his. And while the 


borrower is enjoying the use of the 
proceeds of the note to increase the 
wealth of the world if used produc- 
tively, the lender can take the note to 
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his bank and receive therefor the face 
amount less a trifling charge for dis- 
count. This credit quantity which 
sprang into being the instant the note 
was exchanged for the amount of the 
loan, is decidedly an addition to the 
world’s working capital. 


Another illustration will demonstrate 
even more clearly the power of credit 
to add to the wealth of the world. 
Suppose a manufacturer makes a lot 
of carriage bolts at a cost of $80 and 
sells them for $100 on a sixty day ac- 
ceptance to a hardware jobber, and 
the jobber sells the same lot of bolts 
to a wholesaler on a sixty day accep- 
tance for $110 and the wholesaler sells 
them to retailer on similar terms for 
$120 and the retailer sells them to a 
wagon builder for $140, and also draws 
a sixty day acceptance against his cus- 
tomer. Now we find what? The wagon 
builder has a package of bolts which 
cost him $140 payable in sixty days, 
the manufacturer has a sixty day credit 
instrument for $100, the jobber a 
similar instrument for $110, the whole- 
saler one for $120 and the retailer has 
another for $140. Suppose that each 
of these men dealt at the same bank; 
each could discount his acceptance at 
the institution and the bank would be 
discounting paper aggregating $470, 
the material basis of which consisted 
of one lot of carriage bolts that cost 
$80 to manufacture. The proceeds of 
these several acceptances become actual 
working capital for each discounter, to 
be used in his business until the day 
of reckoning, when the payment of the 
drafts in reversed order will automatic- 
ally cancel the credit. In the meantime, 
however, the world will have had the 
use of $470 in actual credit money. 


Naturally, the question arises, how 
far can credit be extended in this way 


‘without danger of collapse? Experience 


teaches us that if the volume of credit 
does not exceed eight or nine times the 
amount of basic money, and conditions 
generally are healthy, the foundation 
is well able to support the structure. 
As long as the proceeds-of a credit are 
not dissipated in extravagance or lost 
in speculation, there is little danger of 
over expansion. The principal thing, 
therefore, is to be sure that the man 
whose credit is considered, is using the 
proceeds thereof in his legitimate busi- 
ness and not for speculative purposes. 

Turning now to credit from a bank- 
ing standpoint, a bank is nothing more 
or less than a credit shop, a place 
where credits are bought and sold. A 
banker is a dealer in credits. He creates 
his merchandise with a flourish of the 
pen. The banker buys a credit for 
less than its face and calls the differ- 
ence “discount.” What is meant when 
it is said that a banker creates his own 
merchandise? Just precisely that. 
When a client approaches a banker to 





sell his 90 day note for $1,000, the 
banker does not pay $1,000 in cash, 
He merely places on his ledger a credit 
entry to the man’s account and by that 
act there is created credit wealth to the 
extent of $1,000. 

To illustrate, suppose a_ banker 
started business with a cash capital of 
$10,000, at the opening of his door 
for business his statement would read: 


His friends deposit with him 
$50,000 in checks, and his state- 
ment reads, when he receives the 
proceeds of the checks 


Capital 
Deposits 





He is now in a position to take ad- 
vantage of the great laws governing 
“credit,” and create “credit” by mak- 
ing loans. As we have stated before, 
experience has demonstrated that a cash 
reserve of 10 per cent is ample in nor- 
mal times to hold up the structure of 
credit; but we will stay on the safe 
side of the road and determine to main- 
tain a cash reserve of 20 per cent. 

The National Bank Act prohibits a 
National Bank from loaning in excess 
of 10 per cent of capital and surplus 
to any one interest, but for the purpose 
of illustration, we must not be ham- 
pered by laws of this kind and therefore 
decide to discount for fifty men, notes 
or $5,000 each, and this is done by 
crediting on the books the proceeds of 
this aggregate sum of $250,000, say, 
supposing the notes are drawn at 9 
days, $246,250 to the respective dis 
counters and the discount, $3,750 to in- 
terest account, which being part of the 
profit and loss account, we will style, 
“Profit and Loss.” 

Our statement now reads: 


Assets 
UL .0.004s00000e bukanedh $60,000 
MONG! \oete. Saco 4.6 orcatienere ed 250,000 
$310,000 
Liabilities 
IIS on ore encase wee ok $10,000 
eins ccc cwadeean caren 3,750 
PING 4sdbiek soe watiaye 296,250 
$310,000 


The bank is now earning, before con- 
sidering the expense of doing business, 
at the rate of 150 per cent on its im 
vested capital. But we shall probably 
find that business expenses will amount 
to, say, 4 per cent of the deposits, and 
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therefore earnings are reduced to the 
still handsome return of 50 per cent 
on the investment of $10,000. But are 
we doing business on a safe basis. A 


' glance at the statement will show that 


we have a cash reserve of slightly in 
excess of 20 per cent, while all that 
country banks were required to carry, 
before the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act was 15 per cent, and of that 
reserve, only 6 per cent was required 
to be kept in their own vaults, and the 
balance of 15 per cent could be main- 
tained in one of the banks located in 
a so-called Reserve City. 


The question arises——What would 
happen if checks were drawn on the 
same day for all the deposits? Pre- 
cisely the same thing that would happen 
to the strongest life insurance society 
if every one of its insured policy hold- 
ers dropped dead on the same day. It 
would fail. But experience teaches us 


_ that of every thousand insured, only a 


certain number will die in a certain 
period, and it is just that same ex- 
perience that teaches us that only a 
small percentage of deposits will be 
drawn in any one day; and further 
than that, it is a fact that day in and 
day out, as deposits are drawn by some 
men, others will make counterbalancing 
deposits so that the variation in our 
reserves will probably not vary more 
than five per cent. 


It will therefore be seen, that the de- 
posits in a bank statement do not, by 
any means represent actual cash de- 
posits; nor are they even credit deposits 
of instruments drawn on other banks. 
They are credit creations pure and 
simple, and when we decided to discount 
those fifty notes of $5,000 each, we ad- 
ded to the working capital and wealth 
of the world, a perfectly good economic 
quantity of $250,000, good for 90 days, 
and for our services in so doing, we re- 
ceived a wage or profit—call it what 
you will—of $3,750, out of which we 
have to pay clerk hire, rent, etc., and 
also set up a reserve for possible loss. 


Railroad Mergers Likely 


Important railroad consolidations are 
likely to be effected next year when 
large loans mature and a vast amount 
of new financing must be arranged. The 
Transportation Act provides for mergers 
under specific conditions and two or 
three roads with 25,000 mileage may 
unite. Several combinations of this sort 
have been suggested but formal negotia- 
tions will await the development of a 
financial policy broad enough to com- 
prehend all urgent requirements. The 
railroads, as a whole, are developing in- 
¢reased efficiency and with labor satis- 
fied the industrial output per unit of 
worker is enlarging in a manner which 
suggests definitely improved service. 
This will be of great importance in re- 
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lieving the credit strain, strengthening 
business, and making the whole nation 
more efficient—National City Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 


The Cherokee County, Iowa, Bank- 
ers Association have -passed resolutions 
offering a reward of $1,000 for the cap- 
ture and conviction of any person who 
robs or attempts to burglarize any bank 
in that county. Vigilance committees 
will also be organized. 


The Automobile Finance Co., Gal- 
veston, Tex., has amended its charter to 
increase its capital stock from $100,000 
to $250,000. Sealy Hutchings is presi- 
dent of the company. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 


DIEBOLD 
Burglar Proof Bank Vaults 


Have recently been installed or will shortly 
be placed in the following Middlewest 


Lake View State Bank.. 
Schuebert and Amberg.. 
East Side Trust & Savings Bank. ..East Side, III. 
Avenue State Bank...... 
Rochelle National Bank. . 
Port Bryan State Bank.. 
Bank of Yates City...... 
Truitt-Matthews Banking Co.....Chillicothe, Ill. 
Franklin Grove Bank.... 
Hanover Rural Bank.... 
First National Bank..... 
_ First National Bank..... 
The State Bank of Reedsburg. . Reedsburg, Wis. 
First National Bank.... 
Peoples State Bank...... 
Jackson State Bank..... 
. Centerline State Bank... 
Citizens National Bank. . 
Merchants National Bank 
Farmers State Bank.... 
Grabill State Bank..... 
First National Bank..... 























cae aeeeeee Chicago, IIl. 
eis eevee or evs Chicago, Ill. 
ei eelnchre = erate Chicago, IIl. 


én anetoees Oak Park, IIl. 
ia gio ep nasete Rochelle, Ill. 
aia epithe Port Bryan, Ill. 
beara k oe Yates City, Ill. 


....Franklin Grove, Il. 
wlkapeeiacdoaie Hanover, Ill. 
Soe weaiee Kenosha, Wis. 
er Superior, Wis. 


..- Richland Center, Wis. 
sieve RES aEe Detroit, Mich. 
ee ion Jackson, Mich. 
imneuieba Centerline, Mich. 
scl wee Kokomo, Ind. 
sieoiwiecs oneal Fargo, N. D. 
sete hosed Converse, Ind. 
ouiinatn/a hie Grabill, Ind. 
....Michigan City, Ind. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


REPRESENTED IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


Senator Dexter M. Lowry and O. C. 
Collins of Tallahassee, Fla., recently 
assumed active management of the busi- 
ness of the Capital City Bank, one of 
Tallahassee’s leading and its second oldest 
financial institution. Senator Lowry 
succeeds George W. Saxon as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Collins takes the position 
of vice-president. 

Mr. Saxon, who founded the Capital 
City Bank in 1895, has retired from the 
presidency, but will continue to hold 
the chairmanship of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Lowry has previously been 
connected with the bank for fifteen 
years as one of its vice-presidents, and 
Mr. Collins has been a member of the 
board of directors for three years. 
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HE Nation-wide distribution of Shares 

of the Capital Stock of the INTERNA- 

TIONAL BANK offers an unusual op- 
portunity for American Investors to obtain 
Charter Shares in a large Commercial Bank 
at the National Capital. Less than two thou- 
sand shares allotted’ to the several states are 
now available, and the sale of stock outside 
of the District of Columbia will soon be 
discontinued. 


LILLIAN 





Full particulars upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Capital $3,000,000 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Must Be Canceled 
An Uncanceled Check 
is a Potential Liability 
Effectively canceled 
checks are your customers’ 
permanent receipts. 
An Acceptable Cancellation 
must be 
Unalterable - 
Definite — Legible : 

And Include DATE Bd 
CUMMINS PERFORATOR COMPANY 
Formerly THE B. F. CUMMINS Co. 

Makers of Punch Hole Marking Machines Since 1887 
4740 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Cut out and send us this ad and let us send you a 
machine with YOUR A. B. A. number~-on 30 days 
trial—this without risk or obligation on your part. 
AAT U 





WILLIAM CLABAUGH EDWARD M. TYLER 
cP. A. L. b. B. c. PLA. 














Certified Public Accountants 
Federal Tax Counsellors 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Citizen’s Savings Bank Building 1336 New York Avenue 
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WM. CLABAUGH & CO. i 
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HOW BANKERS ARE 
HELPING FARMERS 





(Continued from page 94) 


constituents. More generally, however, 
they have limited their assitance to agri- 
culture to cases where extension of 
credit was more or less directly in- 
volved. Many a community owes its im- 
p-ovement in breeds of swine, dairy 
and beef cattle, sheep and other domestic 
animals to the active interest and effec- 
tive help of the local banker. The in- 
troduction of soil-building forage crops, 
which have added not only to the imme- 
diate profits of the farmer but have laid 
the foundation for even greater prosper- 
ity in years to come; encouragement in 
the keeping of farm accounts; the devel- 
opment of diversified farming—in al} 
of these things the banker has given 
valuable aid. He has been farseeing 
enough to know that this kind of as- 
sistance extended to the farm is profit- 
able to the bank. It is apparent to 
the thinking banker that deversification 
of crops makes loans more certain be- 
cause, if the main crop fails, the farm- 
er can subsist on the returns from other 
crops and perhaps repay a part of his 
loan instead of being obliged to rely 
upon additional loans for his mainte- 
nance and the renewal of his farming 
operations next season. 


But for every score of opportunities 
thus availed of, there are a hundred 
others knocking at the grated windows 
of American bankers. Apparently well- 
founded complaints have reached the 
department from farmers who have been 
denied credit for essential productive 
purposes while the producers of ex- 
pensive luxuries and the dealers in them 
have been accommodated. I do not in- 
tend to imply that these bankers have 
maliciously chosen to handicap agricul- 
ture by the refusal of credit which they 
might have extended, but rather that 
they have yielded to the temptation of a 
larger immediate income from loans for 
less fundamental purposes. It is more 
than probable, however, that the bank- 
ers who have followed a shortsighted 
policy in such matters will, in the long 
run, be the losers. 

Other complaints have reached the de- 
partment to the effect that co-operative 
enterprises among farmers which are 
saving to them and to the community, 
as well as to the Nation, considerable 
sums each year, have not only failed to 
receive the support they merit, but, in 
some cases, have met with the active 
opposition of certain local bankers. As 
an example may be cited one of the most 
successful forms of co-operation among 
farmers in the United States, that of 
mutual fire insurance. There are at 
present nearly 2,000 such companies 
with total outstanding risks aggregat- 
ing six billions of dollars. This enor- 
mous volume of risks is carried at ap 
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average cost for the country as a whole 
of only 25 cents per hundred dollars 
per year and, in individual cases, com- 
panies of this kind have furnished high- 
class protection to their members for 
half a century or more at a cost of 
less than ten cents per hundred per 
year. Where these organizations have 
confined their operations to the writing 
of fire insurance upon segregated rural 
risks of limited values, they have, with 
surprisingly few exceptions, proved to 
be highly successful. Nevertheless, 
local bankers have, in individual in- 
stances, rejected the policies of such 
organizations as collateral in connection 
with loans, when the only apparent ex- 
planation has been the desire of a rep- 
resentative of the bank to write a new 
policy in some commercial organization 
at the customary rate of commission. 
It is hardly necessary for me to point 
out that any banker, who, because of an 
immediate commission to him, would 
discourage or undermine an organiza- 
tion which is saving the farmers of the 
locality thousands of dollars annually 
in reduced cost of insurance, brought 
about by co-operative effort, is not+to 
be classed as a constructive banker. 

Four years ago there was enacted by 
Congress a law known as the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, the fundamental pur- 
pose of which is to provide the farmer 
with farm mortgage credit, at a reason- 
able cost and on satisfactory terms of 
repayment, and thus to encourage land 
ownership by actual farmers and to 
decrease the percentage of tenancy. I 
do not need to impress upon you the im- 
portance of this measure and of the 
farreaching influence of the system that 
has been developed under it. Unques- 
tionably, it has been of immense benefit 
to farmers, but it is neverthless true 
that the banking institutions of the 
United States are the largest single 
source of farm-mortgage credit. 

An investigation conducted by the de- 
partment four years ago indicated not 
only that the banks held more farm 
mortgages than other class of institu- 
tions in the country, but also that a con- 
siderable percentage of the farm mort- 
gages held by other agencies, as well as 
by individuals, was placed by them. 
They are in position, therefore, through 
wise and sympathetic handling of their 
farm-mortgage business, to play an im- 
portant part in the development of agri- 
culture. 


Guaranty Co. Begins Business 


The Guaranty Company of New York, 
which was recently incorporated to take 
over the business and organization of 
the Bond Department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, began 
business on October 1. The main office 
of the company is at 140 Broadway, 
New York, and there are 28 branch 
offices throughout the country. The 
separation of the activities of the Guar- 
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Surplus and Reserves 550,000 


receivables, 
live stock security and elig- 
ible for rediscount 
Reserve Bank up 
to six months maturity, rep- 
resent an important factor 
in the preservation of the 
live stock industry. 
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anty Trust Company is one of organi- 
zation only, the entire capital stock of 
the new company being owned by the 
trust company. The character of busi- 
ness, policy, and management of the 
new company will be identical with that 
of its predecessor, the Bond Department 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. The Board of Directors of 
the Guaranty Company is composed of 
present and former officers of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. They are Alex- 
ander J. Hemphill, Charles H. Sabin, 
Albert Breton, Merrel P. Callaway, W. 
Palen Conway, Harold F. Greene, J. L. 
O’Neill, Francis H. Sisson, Harold 


Stanley, Eugene W. Stetson, and Joseph 


R. Swan. 


Mr. Sabin, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, is president of the new 
company and the other officers are: 
Vice-Presidents Harold Stanley, Joseph 
R. Swan, Harold F. Greene, George L. 
Burr, Alden §S. Blodget, Gilbert E. 
Jones, Hamilton Candee, Burnett Walk- 
er, John R. Kimball, Henry C. Ward, 
Clayton F. Banks, and Frank Kennedy; 
Assistant Vice-Presidents R. E. Whittle- 
sey, James Rattray, Boudinot Atter- 
bury, John Grimm, Jr., and Alfred 
Shriver; Secretary W. R. Nelson; 
Treasurer Kenneth Ward-Smith; As- 
sistant Secretary Harry V. Babcock; 
Assistant Treasurers Wm. M. Falion, 
Jr., Charles H. White, and William H. 
Coulson. 
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HEN the Thrift Department of the 

Buffalo Trust Co. was started 
four years ago it had one clerk and 8,400 
depositors carrying approximately $1,- 
800,000 or an average of $215 each. 
Today three tellers and seven clerks are 
caring for nearly 23,000 customers with 
an average of $235 in each account or 
a total of $5,365,000 upon deposit. It 
is clear then that not only have the 
deposits increased nearly $1,000,000 
each year, but the average for each 
account has grown some $20. Abont 
one-third of this growth comes from 
first deposits of $5 or less. 


Many difficulties arose and tempo- 
rarily blocked the way while the Depart- 
ment was passing through these early 
stages. The utmost care had to be taken 
in selecting campaign and advertising 
material to produce satisfactory results. 
Known four years ago for its conserva- 
tive policies and with the distinction of 
being the oldest trust company in West- 
ern New York,.the bank has grown un- 
til today, the name, “Buffalo Trust Com- 
pany,” stands as a monument of prog- 
ress. One outstanding campaign of the 
Thrift Department, of which you will 
learn more later, helped considerably to 
establish its identity. 


Realizing that people would not save 
money carrying it in their pockets, the 
first novelty adopted was the home bank. 
When these were offered to the public 
in return for an account of one dollar 
or more, the response was spontaneous. 
There never has been a doubt as to their 
success. Every day requests come for 
them, until now, over five thousand of 
our depositors are learning the value of 
thrift, at home, and we are considerably 
better off in deposits. 


I recall one instance of a young lady 
who was persuaded to use a home bank. 
She opened her account with one dollar. 
Two months later she returned with her 
bank, opened it and counted out $56, 
her second deposit. Wasn’t that dollar 
account worth while? Another started 
with three dollars and her next deposit 
from the bank was $31. So I might 
go on showing numerous similar satis- 
factory returns from the combination of 
home banks and the small initial de- 
posits. 


There is probably no other method 
that produces better results than that 
of personal solicitation. When con- 
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A REGULAR PLACE FOR THE. 
MAN OF FEW DOLLARS 


Thrift department of a trust company shows remarkable 
growth in customers and in deposits because enlight- 
ened new business methods were brought into play 


By HOWARD H. COMPTON 


ducted by solicitors of strong character, 
it encourages a spirit of confidence and 
respect from the public. It creates the 
atmosphere of seeking to assist rather 
than awaiting the opportunity to serve. 


The first soliciting campaign which 
the Buffalo Trust Co. undertook for the 


If you have not already done so, 
we especially and cordially invite 
you to call and inspect our new 
banking office. 

Hoping that you may wish to 
take advantage of the January 
interest period to renew your bank- 
ing relations with us under the im- 
proved conditions, we are enclosing 
your pass book, which you may 
present with your deposit at the 
Thrift Department (windows Nos. 
12, 13, 14). 


Wishing you every success in the 
coming year, I am 


Yours very truly, 


Myron S. Hall, 


President. 


A simple letter like this helped to bring 
many depositors into the bank. 


benefit of its Thrift Department was far 
greater than expectations. Some 12,500 
names were added to the already grow- 
ing list of customers. A recent survey 
of these accounts show many having 
very substantial balances, the average 
today being about $81 each. 


With the success of this campaign 
still in mind, a new method of soliciting 
was launched early in 1919. Experience 
with Liberty Loan drives had taught us 
the value of team competition, so the 
entire banking force was divided into 
units with a captain for each. The re- 
sults were exceedingly gratifying; con- 
siderably greater than the expectations 
of the executive board. Here again the 
Thrift Department received its share of 
the business thus secured. 

At the present time each individual 
employee is pressing towards a goal of 
$60,000 in new accounts before 1921, 
and naturally the thrift department is 
making new friends every day. 


Shortly after entering our new bank- 
ing office, we returned all the closed 
Thrift Account pass books which we had 
been holding, with an invitation to in- 
spect our new quarters. 


The returns from this bit of direct 
advertising were amazing. Old cus- 
tomers were quick to realize our interest 
in their affairs and most of them felt 
that such interest would merit their con- 
fidence. We learned from that ex- 
perience that many “close outs” will re- 
turn if they are permitted to keep the 
pass book in their possession. Needless 
to say, we no longer withhold the book. 


A novel plan which our B. Thrifty 
Bureau uses to assist the Thrift De- 
partment reaches a distinct class at a 
very psychological time for it appeals 
to a sense of humor as well as pride. 


HOW THE SMALL ACCOUNTS GROW 


E figures which are presented here should help to determine the 
question of whether the small account is profitable or not. 

; Let us take a period of fifteen days from January 2d to January 16th of 
this year and see what happened to the new accounts of that time. During 
those days 650 new names were entered upon Thrift Accounts representing 

new depositors. Of those, about one-third opened with an initial deposit 
of $5 or less. Out of 84 depositors who started with $1 each, 40 have in- 
creased their balances to a total of $1,316, while 44 of the same 84 have 


added nothing to the first deposit. 


orty-two accounts were opened with 


$2 each; of these 30 have increased their balances to a total of $837: 10 remain 
at the same $2 and 2 have withdrawn part, but still carry an account. From 
80 depositors starting with $5 each, 40 have increased their balances to a 
total of $1,261, while 29 are dormant and 11 have made part withdrawals. 


These 206 new accounts were opened with a total of $513 and have in- 
creased to a total of $3,623 in a trifle over six months. It opeeres. then, 


that we must add close to $85,000 each year to our deposits whic 


had a small 


start, and it is needless to say that a banker will invest that amount of funds 


for satisfactory return. 
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We secure a record of births and then 
mail this letter to the new babies :— 


Dear Baby: 


This is to welcome you and to tell 
you that we’re glad you've come. All 
your friends and relatives are glad to 
see you too, for, you will grow up and 
make them all proud of you. 


If your mother or ‘‘daddy” will 
open a “Thrift Account” for you, we 
will send you a little bank to play with; 
to cut your teeth on, and you can save 
your coins in it. Then, bring it to us, 
and we will keep the money for you, 
and add more to it (big people call it 
“interest’’), and when you get big, you 
will have something to help you on the 
Long Road of Life. 


Yours for the future, 


H. H. Compton, 
Manager 


B. Thrifty Bureau. 


The letter arriving at a time when the 
parents are so pleased tends to show the 
human side of the bank and invariably 
wins a customer. As one man said, 
“Such a letter merits reward. Of 
course, we shall open an account for 
the baby with you, and because of your 
apparent interest I’ll transfer accounts 
which I have in two other banks over 
to you.” So while we appealed to a 
small account we reached a substantial 
depositor also. 


We know, as do all bankers, that 
there seems to be an insurmountable 
barrier between a small depositor and 
a bank officer. Our policy has been to 
relieve this condition as rapidly as 
possible and to establish a mutual con- 
fidence with our customers. Our officers’ 
section is so located that clients have 
free access to them without the so-called 
“red tape.” People passing to and 
from the Thrift Department must pass 
to one side or the other of the officers’ 
section with a result that they have 
learned to know the faces and no longer 
hesitate to ask questions or to seek 
advice. Such a spirit has created, for 
us, a homey atmosphere, and many of 
our once small customers thus treated in 
the early days have grown to prosperity 
and are still with us. They are con- 
stantly bringing us new accounts of 
substantial proportions, all because they 
feel they were not ignored when their 
deposits amounted to but a few dollars. 


As in any other field, it is a well- 
known fact that, to realize profit from 
small accounts, there must be a consider- 
able volume of business transacted, and 
to earry such a volume, the quickest 
methods of handling must’ be found. We 
yse a card system for recording ac- 
counts while the customers have a sim- 
ple paper-covered pass book ,ruled into 
three columns similar to the card we 
maintain; deposits, withdrawals and 
balances in both instances. All accounts 
are numbered, so it is an easy matter 
to check up a book at a moment’s no- 
tice. With this simplicity we feel 
qualified to give speedy, satisfactory 
service at all times. 


I have told you these mechanical 
plats to show that it meant hard, con- 
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Here are tw: 


SHOWING THEM HOW TO BE THRIFTY 


interesting views in the savings department of a Buffalo bank that has 
made remarkable headway in popularizing savings. 


almost any hour of the day,—the counters lined with peop! 


The wppes view is a typical scene 
e of all types,— while in the 


lower picture we see the specialized service offered to depositors who wish to consult the 


manager of the savings department. 


scieritious work to bring the Thrift De- 
partment up to a paying basis. Nor 
will we stop now, for many of these 
small accounts are in need of develop- 
ment, and our problem now is not so 
much that of new business as it is 
to develop the old. 

While it is granted that perhaps the 
return in dollars and cents may not 
warrant many banks accepting small 
accounts, is it in harmony with the every- 


* * * 


The Yakima National Bank, con- 
trolled by the Union Securities Com- 
pany of Spokane, Wash., has been for- 
mally opened to the public, which was 
given an opportunity to see the changes 
made by an expenditure of $125,000 on 
improvements. Each visitor was pre- 
sented with a souvenir booklet and 
flowers. All other banks in the city sent 
floral offerings as a mark of congratula- 
tion. The Yakima National Bank was 
organized by Yakima men in 1888 with 
a capital stock of $50,000. George Don- 
ald was the first assistant cashier, and 
later rose to be president, which posi- 
tion he held for 27 years. When he 
died over a year ago, Spokane men ac- 
quired control. The bank now has a 
capital stock of $250,000 and deposits 
of over $2,000,000. 


day preachment that financial institu- 
tions are making? While all banks are 
advocating thrift to reduce high costs, 
many are falling short of the mark by 
not creating a place where the man of 
few dollars may place his surplus. 

At appears, then, that as a civic duty 
every bank in America should invite pa- 
tronage from the small depositor, and 
when the account is opened encourage 
its growth to profitable proportions. 


* * * 


The Kent City, Michigan, State Bank 
has increased its capital stock from 
$20,000 to $30,000. 


The Fraternal Savings Bank of 
Memphis, Tenn., plans the erection of a 
ten-story bank and office building. 


The Second National Bank of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, plans the construction of 
a new bank building at a cost of $400,- 
000. The first story and basement will 
be fitted for banking quarters. Con- 
tracts were recently awarded. 


The West Town State Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois, is planning alterations and side 
additions to their present building. 


jn changes will probably cost $75,- 
00. 
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STRAIN ON 





CREDIT 


IS SLACKENING 


Commodity speculation is declining, prices 
are falling, goods are being liquidated and 
the freight congestion is becoming easier 


HE world is passing through a 

highly interesting chapter in after- 
war economic history. Prices lately 
have been declining almost everywhere 
from their recent levels, and the ques- 
tions now most frequently asked are: 
What has caused the sudden fall in 
prices? How far will it go? How 
long will it continue? These pertinent 
questions are propounded by the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York. 

In some commodities. prices have 
probably reached the lowest point they 
will touch on the present movement, 
and in a few instances in which the de- 
cline has been drastic, there will doubt- 
less be a recovery. But in considering 
the average level of prices, the present 
decline cannot vet be said to have come 
to an end. In many lines in which 
prices have not yet been reduced there 
has been a slowing up of business and 
a piling up of stocks in the hands of 
producers. If buying is to be stimu- 
lated, price reductions in these lines are 
inevitable. Credit is no longer easily 
available for the purpose of holding 
goods off the market in the hope that 
prices will advance or recover, and the 
Federal Reserve Board is strongly op- 
posed to its use at present for such a 
purpose. The freight congestion is lift- 
ing. Prospects of the greatest cotton 
crop in six years, and of the greatest 
total of cereal crops ever reached in 
this country, with the single exception 
of 1915, are lowering the cost of basic 
commodities. 

Yet the decline has probably passed 
its most drastic point, and further de- 
clines are likely to be much less violent. 
It is not unlikely that altered credit and 
monetary conditions have left prices on 
a permanently higher basis, and that 
they will not in many years, barring a 
great increase in the production of 
goods, return to the levels of 1913. 


It has sometimes been asserted that 
prices cannot fall further because costs 
of production are‘so high. This is 
partly true and partly untrue. Costs 
of production do not directly control 
prices in any one year. Prices are al- 
ways controlled by supply and demand. 
If supply becomes too great, or if de- 
mand suddenly falls, and goods pile 
up in the. hands of producers and 
dealers, prices must be cut sufficiently 
to induce buyers to take them, irrespec- 
tive of production costs. But if the 
price arrived at falls below the costs 
of production of some manufacturers, 
they will lessen production in the 
following year, and the total supply of 
the goods will be curtailed, thus rais- 
ing prices again in spite of the fall in 
demand. It is for this reason that we 
can expect a recovery in the prices of 
some ‘commodities which have fallen 
very violently. 

But it is not to be overlooked that 
costs of production themselves will fall 
to some extent. These costs may be 
divided into (1) raw materials, (2) 
machinery, factories and other fixed 
capital, (3) borrowed capital and credit, 
(4) transportation, (5) taxation, and 
(6) salaries and wages. Raw materials 
in many instances have already been 
falling ‘even more rapidly than finished 
products. Fixed capital will serve to 
check the fall in prices only insofar as 
high prices for it will tend to curtail 
repairs, additions and extensions; more- 
over, prices of machinery and costs of 
building may fall as rapidly as other 
things. The scarcity of capital will 
keep the cost of long term borrowing 
high for at least the next few years. 
Owing to liquidation of commodities, 
the searcity of credit may not be as 
great six months from now as today, 
and the cost of that may be lower. 
Transportation charges are probably on 
a relatively permanent higher level; but 
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these, on the average, bear a small ratio 
to the total cost of production, and are 
not nearly as important, in their effect 
on prices, as they are widely thought 
to be. Our tax system has raised prices 
and costs of production by encouraging 
waste and extravagance, and by putting 
a premium on high costs of production; 
while in many instances taxes have 
added to prices. In instances in which 
they have come out of profits they have 
left less profits for reinvestment in in- 
dustry and thus prevented an increase 
in production. 

The mutual effect of prices and wages 
upon each other remains to be consid- 
ered. Insofar as percentage profits have 
been abnormal, we must expect that 
lower prices will simply cut into these, 
and most lines must not expect a con- 
tinuance of the same earnings that they 
have been seeing. A drop such as we 
have just had, however, cannot be with- 
out its effect on labor. 


It is true that the American Woolen 
Company and the Ford and Franklin 
Companies have announced that. wages 
will remain unchanged in spite of the 
cuts made in prices; but in the long 
run, and for industry generally, price 
declines must affect labor in one of three 
ways: Either there must be increased 
efficiency and greater production per 
man, or there must be a reduction in 
wages, or men must be thrown out of 
work. All three effects may take place 
to some extent; in fact, they are al- 


-ready taking place. Employers report 


a more satisfactory attitude on the part 
of labor, and find in many instances that 
after laying off a portion of their men, 
those remaining have maintained the 
total production of the plant at the 
old level. If increased individual effi- 
ciency were to be affected generally, and 
were to go far enough, it would be 
better for everyone all around, capi- 
talist, laborer, and consumer; we could 
have good profits and high wages with 
low prices. 

But if this increase in efficiency does 
not oceur to the necessary extent, and 
if wage reductions are strongly resisted, 
as they may be, then capital, which 
must have a living wage as well as labor, 
will be compelled to lay off men if it 
cannot make a profit paying present 
wages. This is already going on; and 
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~ Investment Service for the Banker 


For many years this institution has been Likewise, a statistical department has been 





one of the largest holders of investment established to report on any securities on 
securities in the West, and its own require- which our clients desire information. In 
ments have taught it the investment service our purchases of bonds for our clients, we 
needs of banks in general. In the bond aim always to have in mind the needs of 
department a trading department has been bankers as well as private investors, and in 
established which is designed to find markets many other ways we aim to make our 


for those who wish to sell, as well as buy. service valuable to our banking clients. 
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We have constantly on hand a carefully selected list of bonds in denomi- 


nations of 
$100 $500 $1,000 


which we offer for sale 









All of these bond issues have been carefully investigated by us, and we believe they 
offer the investor a very high degree of security, both as to principal and interest. 


We shall also be pleased to suggest an assortment of stocks for investment which are 


TAX EXEMPT IN ILLINOIS 


We invite your correspondence, and assure you that whether your requirements 
are large or small, your orders will receive our best attention. 






Edward P. Russell Walter S. Brewster C. L. Peniston 


RUSSELL, BREWSTER & CO. 
STOCKS and BONDS 







CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
111 Broadway 





Members New York Stock Exchange 
; Chicago Stock Exchange 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE’ BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to eur advertisers. 
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Personal 
Service 


F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-Pres. 
S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cash. 


statistics compiled by the Department 
of Labor even as early as August 
showed that employment, in that month, 
as compared with the preceding month, 
had fallen off ten per cent in the auto- 
mobile industry, six per cent in woolen, 
and five in leather, hosiery and under- 
wear, and that the payrolls showed in- 
creases in only five industries as com- 
pared with decreases in nine. When 
men have been for some time out of 
work they will be willing to accept re- 
ductions in wages; but it will be better, 
both for the individual worker and for 
the general welfare, if the present ad- 
justment can be brought about without 
loss of production. Everything should 
be done to give the worker the full 
reward for his labor and for what he 
produces, but economic forces must 


to our correspondents— 
under the direction of one 
of our Vice-Presidents—is 
responsible for the satisfac- 
tory and continued growth 
of our out-of-town business. 


We invite your inquiry re- 
garding business relations. 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
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affect the value of his work just as they 
affect the value of goods. Wages can 
never be independent of prices. 

In the money market there has been 
little change to show on the surface, but 
an appreciable change has been going 
on below the surface. The rate for 
commercial paper remains at eight per 
cent, the highest figure since 1907. 
Loans of Federal Reserve Banks and 
of member banks have as yet shown no 
substantial diminution. Nevertheless, 
deflation has been going on. The drop 
in prices has caused inventories to be 
marked down, resulting in a correspond- 
ing shrinkage of the loans based upon 
them. Speculators who had been carry- 
ing stocks in the hope of higher prices, 
or of a recovery, have been forced to 
sell their goods in many cases and pay 


off their loans. In other instances 
dealers holding goods have sold them 
voluntarily in the fear of further de- 
clines in price and have paid off their 
borrowings. As soon as this credit has 
been made available, however, it has 
been turned over to the financing of the 
crops. Ordinarily, this financing would 
have meant a material expansion of 
loans; now, owing to the liquidation in 
other quarters, loans have been almost 
stationary. 

This credit for use in crop moving 
does not serve to raise prices, for it 
is issued only against an actual in- 
erease in the supply of goods coming on 
the market. It is credit for production, 
while many of the loans that have re- 
cently been liquidated have represented 
credit for speculation. Such credit is 
perfectly legitimate in ordinary times, 
but when the supply becomes too small 
for all the demands of business and 
cannot be expanded save by endanger- 
ing the gold basis and by leading again 
to the vicious cycle of increasing prices 
and wages, then the available supply 
of credit, in order that it may go to the 
channels where it is more urgent, must 
cease to flow to the channels where it is 
less urgent. 

The present high rates for money 
were brought about by the unprece- 
dented bidding of borrowers for funds. 
High prices made earnings in many 
lines exceptionally large; both specula- 
tors and producers could make greater 
profits on borrowed money, and there- 
fore, in order to get the money, began 
bidding higher rates. Expansion pro- 
grams were undertaken and new enter- 
prises launched, many of which could 
not operate with profit in normal times. 
But all demanded credit. If rates for 
credit had remained at normal levels, 
there would have been nothing to stop 
more and more borrowing, which would 
only have prolonged the cycle of rising 
prices leading to further injustice and 
social unrest, and encouraged many 
dubious and unsound enterprises, which 
would have continued to take labor 
away from essential production. More- 
over, as pointed out in the London 
Statist: “In New York a much more 
intimate connection exists than in Lon- 
don between the money market and the 
Stock Exchange. There is always a 
large potential demand for funds for 
speculative purposes on the Exchange, 
and when money shows signs of cheap- 
ening this demand becomes active and 
usually leads to a rapid foreing up of 
rates.” 

Governor Harding of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has pointed out in the case 
of the large profits of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks (which, over 6 per cent, go 
mainly to the Government) that if rates 
had been kept low there is no assurance 
that profits would have been low, for 
the additional borrowing encouraged by 
low rates would only have forced up 
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profits in any case. A high rate is one 
tried and certain means of checking 
excessive borrowing. 


Another way is by curtailing credit 
to less essential industries, in order that 
it may be available to more essential in- 
dustries. To some extent bankers have 
been doing this. But this necessarily 
involves the judgment of the banker, 
irrespective of the safety or security 
for the loan, as to what lines are more 
and what lines less essential. The bank- 
er cannot always be infallible in such 
judgments, and even if he were, there 
would be certain to be, as there have 
been, charges of discrimination and 
favoritism, and assertions that bankers 
were arbitrarily imposing upon the com- 
munity their own notions of what con- 
stitutes essential production, a ques- 
tion which many will assert ought to be 
left to consumers. A high rate serves 
in part to relieve the banker of this 
great responsibility. It acts impartially. 

The funds demanded for financing 
the crops will doubtless maintain the 
strain upon credit for the next few 
months. The only factor aside from’ 
erop financing that is likely to make 
further demands upon credit is our ex- 
cess export trade. But the amount of 
this excess has been steadily showing 
a tendency to diminish, falling in 
August to the lowest figure since Oc- 
tober, 1914, and with the recent im- 
provement in the investment market the 
possibility seems less distant that the 
excess will in future be financed by 
purchase of foreign long-term securities, 
and not by further inflation of bank 
loans. Almost every other factor is act- 
ing to produce easier credit conditions. 
Commodity speculation has been de- 
clining, prices are falling, goods are 
being liquidated, and the freight con- 
gestion is passing. These developments 
all tend to reduce the volume of credit 
demanded. The gold coming from 
France is helping to increase the base 
upon which that credit rests. Con- 
sequently it is natural to expect that, at 
the end of the year, the strin upon credit 
will be appreciably less than it is today. 







72% and 8% will not always . 
be available. Should you not 

place more of your funds at these 

rates for five or ten years? 
















Conditions have inevitably forced high interest 
rates in the last year or two and the banker 

has had a corresponding increase in the earning 
power of his loans, but, with the slackening of in- 
dustry and the decline in the balance of trade, it - 
is inevitable that both domestic and foreign de- 
mands will be lessened and’ money rates will 
decline. 










If you fail at this time to take advantage of 
the present rare opportunity, to place a fair pro- 
portion of your time funds in issues with broad 
markets and excellent security, running for a 
period of at least five or ten years, we believe 
you will later regret it. 











It is, of course, necessary to know thoroughly 
the particular loan that you make, all the angles 
that bear upon the moral risk, the basic character 
of the industry, and the standing of the particu- 
lar borrower in his line. 









It is our part to furnish you with the facts up- 
on which you can base your judgment, and we 

would appreciate an opportunity of going over 
° with you in person at our office, or at yours, the 
possibilities of the present situation. 
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Use the long distance telephone at our expense 


WM. L. ROSS & COMPANY, Inc. 


1004-6 Merchants Loan and Trust Building 
112 West Adams Street 
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High Grade Investment Securities 


Let us assist in your selection of desirable Stocks and Bonds 


We have active markets for all securities and will gladly furnish quotations for trading or collateral purposes on request 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
CREDIT BUREAU 


(Continued from page 78) 

Just a word on local bond issues and 
collateral trust issues of local companies. 
These are probably the two lines on 
which it is found most difficult to arrive 
at any definite estimates of value other 
than is derived from the opinion ex- 
pressed by the banks or other local 
authorities. Local bond issues are usu- 
ally trusteed by some local Trust Com- 
pany, and definite estimates of values 


frequently can be arrived at only by 
having access to the trustee’s records. 
The Clearing House Examiner is prob- 
ably the only person in a position to 
examine and analyze these values, and 
it is our practice in Cleveland to have 
practically every local issue investigated 
to secure definite estimates of values 
based upon appraisals, earnings and 
operations. In the case of collateral 
trust issues of local companies, the 
Clearing House Examiner is probably 
the only one in a position to arrive at 
a definite estimate, and this by reason 


BANKING POWER 


In the midst of American 
commercial and industrial act- 
ivity The Philadelphia National 
Bank stands as a strong finan- 
cial dynamo generating power 
and energy to those who require 
the services of a strong, expe- 
rienced and modern organi- 


zation. 


This bank has developed both 
the will and the faculty to serve 
each customer according to his 
individual needs. 


HILADELPHIA 
PUMTIONA L 


NA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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only of the fact that on finding the 
securities among the assets of any bank, 
he is in a position to demand and secure 
free access to the records and the affairs 
of the company itself. As a result, prac- 
tically every local issue handled by our 
banks is submitted to the test of the Ex- 
aminer’s valuation and the interested 
banks furnished promptly with definite 
and reliable information. 

The foregoing covers briefly the scope 
and the operations of the Bureau of 
Credits, but it does not emphasize as 
strongly as I should desire the actual 
value of the system in detecting weak- 
ness and rectifying unsatisfactory con- 
dition before anything of a serious na- 
ture develops. Analyzing it, I would 
say that the first unit of value is rep- 
resented by co-operation—the bring- 
ing together of the various banking 
units in such a manner as to make the 
entire proposition a community one. 
Nothing more serious can occur in any 
community, particularly in a large city, 
than the failure or embarrassment of a 
financial institution, and on the other 
hand, nothing probably reflects more 
eredit to a community than the knowl- 
edge that all of its financial institu- 
tions are on a firm basis and this con- 
dition can, I believe, only be secured 
and insured through the operation of a 
Clearing House Examiner or some like 
intermediary. 

While the plan cannot be successful 
without a fearless trustworthy examiner, 
it cannot, on the other hand, even be 
born—let alone live—without the unity 
of action and the association that spells 
co-operation. The installation of the 
system is rather a slow process, taking 
in our case some 30 months, but the de- 
tailed operation once installed is simple 
and is maintained at a minimum of ex- 
pense. The system has been in opera- 
tion in Cleveland for about ten years— 
has long since passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, and my only wonder 
is that none of the other 18 cities which 
maintain Clearing House Departments 
of Examination have installed this im- 
portant feature. 


The Manufacturers National Bank, 
Rockford, Illinois, has increased its 
capital stock and surplus to $840,000. 
It is understood that part of the in- 
crease will eventually take care of in- 
vestment in a new banking house when 
building prices again become normal. 


The Baneo Mercantil y Agricola de 
Buenos Aires was formally opened in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, on October 
llth. This new institution is affiliated 
with the Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas, New York City. 


The American National Bank of Mt. 
Carmel, Illinois, held a formal opening 
in their new bank building on October 9. 
























Trust Management 

The trust department of the equitable 
Trust Company of New York has issued 
an interesting booklet entitled, “Com- 
petent Estate Management.” While its 
purpose primarily is to set forth the 
advantages to be gained through the 
methods and facilities of that company, 
it treats in an interesting way of the 
economy and increased efficiency to be 
gained through designating a_ trust 
company rather than the individual ex- 
ecutor or trustee. 

The idea of making a will is treated 
in a sympathetic, but no less businesslike 
manner. To quote from the booklet, “It 
has frequently been associated with the 
impending death of the maker. This is 
a lamentable fact, because it has in many 
instances delayed this important duty 
until too late. The time to make your 
will is now—when you are of good 
health and sound mind. It is not a 
deathbed duty, but an important pre- 
cautionary step to be taken in the pro- 
tection of your dependents even though 
you be in the prime of life and at the 
height of your business or professional 
eareer. It is the way by which you can 
definitely direct the disposal of your 
estate.” 

Then follows an outline of the ser- 
vices rendered by each department, al- 
ways with a comparison of the greater 
facilities of the trust company over those 
of an individual executor or trustee. 
The last page includes several para- 
graphs on the “personal touch” and 
sympathetic treatment of estate prob- 
lems by the trust officers, a feature too 
often conceived of as lacking in trust 
company management. 

The booklet is attractively prepared 
and accomplishes its purpose well. 
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HENRY FORD, President, Henry Ford & 
Son, Inc. 


c. Na HABERKORN, Jr., Pres. C. H. Haber- 
korn Co., Inc. and Haberkorn Investment Co. 
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MAKE US YOUR 
BANK IN THIS 
SECTION 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


We not only are prepared and 
equipped to care for your 
Western Michigan banking 
needs, but we also 


WANT TO DO IT 


in a way which will meet with 
your unqualified approval 


CLAY H. HOLLISTER 
‘PRESIDENT 


CARROLL F. SWEET 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


GEORGE F. MACKENZIE 
V.-PRES. AND CASHIER 
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Liberty Bonds 
Short Term Notes 
Municipal Bonds 
Corporation Bonds 


Preferred Stocks 


Comprehensive Service 
to Banks and Bankers 


Fast Wires to All 
Important Markets 


Mark C. 
Steinberg 
& Co. 


Mezzan 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 


Lewis B. Williams has been appointed 
active director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Cleveland, Ohio. He succeeds 
D. C. Wills, recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington. 
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KEEP STATE BANKS 
OUT OF POLITICS 


(Continued from page 23) 


pose that greatly retarded the develop- 
ment and the value of the work of the 
first bank supervisory bureaus in many 
states. 


While this handicap has been largely 
overcome by the more liberal policy 
which is now being pursued, there is 
still chance for considerable improve- 
ment. 


As it is impossible for the chief of 
the banking department in most states 
to give his personal attention to much 
of the field work that is being carried 
on under his official direction, he is 
necessarily compelled to rely upon re- 
ports of his examiners, and unless these 
men are exceptionally competent and 
dependable the most serious consequen- 
ces may follow. It is not only be- 
cause their work is of a highly expert 
character, but because it is of so much 
consequence to the most vital interests 
of the state, that the pay of these men 
should be fixed at a figure that will in- 
sure not only their retention in the serv- 
ice, but their enthusiastic devotion and 
co-operation. 

The nature of incorporated banking 
business, for obvious reasons, has made 
apparent almost from its inception, the 
necessity of adequate statutory regula- 
tion, and the advisability of strict super- 
vision. This plan was wise, as has been 
demonstrated; primarily this protection 
was for the benefit of bank depositors, 
and it has served this purpose well. In 
proper supervision, however, the stock- 
holder is entitled to and should receive 
consideration. In order to afford this 
protection to depositors and _ stock- 
holders of the state banks of America 
the state supervising departments are 
co-operating with each other in every 
way possible. This co-operation is 
brought about, to a great degree, 
through the National Association of 
State Bank Supervisors, an Association 
formed several years ago, and now in- 
eluding in its membership the head of 
the banking department in practically 
every state in the union. The object of 
this association was to improve and 
render more efficient state bank supervi- 
sion and state banking conditions. It 
affords its members an opportunity of 
securing the benefits of the experiences 
of all other members in different sections 
of the country, as well as reliable in- 
formation regarding financial and in- 
dustrial affairs affecting banking con- 
ditions, and at the annual convention 
of the Association the discussions in con- 
nection with supervisory work and bank- 
ing conditions are such as to tend natur- 
ally in increasing the efficiency of the 
state banking departments, and the re- 
sults are reflected in state bank growth 
and conditions. The growth has been 


steady and consistent, and the state 
banking systems now occupy the lead- 
ing positions in the nation. Recent 
compiled statistics warrant commenda- 
tion, both to the banks and the supervis- 
ing departments. 


Efficient supervision has as its foun- 
dation adequate statutory regulations, 
and as its basis the thorough examina- 
tion of the bank. An examination of 
the bank is not accomplished by count- 
ing cash and listing notes and deposits. 
It is only performed by making a com- 
plete analysis of every important asset 
and liability of the bank, as well as a 
study of the habits and character of the 
officials and directors, and while the 
supervisor should require in blanks fur- 
nished for the examination a report of 
conditions in detail that covers every 
feature of the business so far as can be 
determined, the examiner should under- 
stand that there are other matters which 
require attention and consideration. 


The position of examiner is an in- 
teresting one, and one that requires ex- 
ceptionally good judgment, if he be suc- 
cessful in his work. He should give con- 
sideration to the fact that a major por- 
tion of bank losses are occasioned on 
account of over-extended lines of credit, 
and should be especially watchful of 
this feature in every bank. A well 
maintained departmental credit bureau 
is an important factor in supplying in- 
formation and in assisting in analyzing 
credit lines by the department. 


I hold that it is of first importance 
that the bank supervisor should insist 
at all times on a faithful observance of 
the statutory requirements of the bank- 
ing provisions relating to the conduct of 
the banking business. As a rule these 
statutory provisions are plain and 
reasonable there should be no necessity 
of disgressing therefrom. Where inter- 
pretation of the statute or regulations 
are necessary they should be general, 
and no special rules should be made 
for any class of banks. It is the inten- 
tion that the statutory requirements 
should cover all the situations which are 
likely to arise. I think this, as a rule, 
is true, at least it has been so in Michi- 
gan except during the war period, when 
such unexpected conditions arose as 
seemed to justify some special regula- 
tions which were not always in strict 
conformity with the statutory provi- 
sions. However, those were extraordi- 
nary times, which, let us hope, will never 
come again. It was a case the enormous 
credit expansion incidental to the suc- 
cessful financing of the war made it 
imperative to adopt new and more lib- 
eral. regulations, but these regulations 
should be “scrapped” at the earliest 
practicable moment. Only the most dire 
exigencies can justify even a temporary 
departure from the time proved prin- 
ciples and methods of sound banking. 

While, of course, the enforcement of 
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the banking laws should be the aim 
and business of the supervisor, that 
should not by any means be considered 
the enter vocation of his department. 
His efforts should be directed with equal 
energy to bettering banking conditions 
generally. When bankers understand 
that the supervising department is in- 
terested in not only holding them to a 
strict compliance with the statutory re- 
gulations, but also in promoting the effi- 
ciency and welfare of every banking 
eoncern under its authority, then the 
confidence on which all modern enter- 
prises and progress are founded is en- 
gendered, and the most helpful and 
stimulating co-operation is assured. 

In many states the bank supervisor is 
given authority to approve or disap- 
prove applications for the organization 
of state banks. It is obvious that this 
authority should be mainly exercised 
with a view of providing every section 
of the state with adequate banking facil- 
ities. Of course, it should not be for- 
gotten that the banking business can be 
overdone, with consequences which are 
likely to be more disastrous than those 
which attend under expansion in other 
lines of activity. One of the chief du- 
ties of the bank supervisor should be to 
see that new banks are established to 
meet real needs for banking accommoda- 
tions, rather than to gratify personal 
rivalries, or to exploit financial ambi- 
tions. 

It should be a settled departmental 
policy to require, whenever posible, 
boards of directors or a special com- 
mittee made up from its membership to 
meet with and aid the examiner in the 


One of the Longest 
Dividend Records 


of any corporation in the United 
States has been established by 


The Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Company 


Dividends have been paid con- 
tinuously for over sixty-six years. 


We recommend this Company's 
6% Secured Gold Notes Due 
December |, 1922. 


Large earnings, ample security. 
Price to yield 7% 


Ask for Circular No. AH-88 


A.B. Leach & Co., Ine. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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“Safe Bonds for Savings” 







E. B. Estes G Sons =- 7’s 
_Shane Bros. G Wilson 6’s 
North American Car Co. 6’s 
National Tank Car Co. 7’s 
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''tWe are receiving a notice- 
ably large number of inquiries from 
Bank officials and while they do 
not mention the BANKERS MONTHLY, 
we can only attribute a large part 
of these to that source.'' 

—Extract from Recent Letter 


Our readers can be of real service if they will 
mention the BANKERS MONTHLY when writing 


our advertisers. 


Thanks in advance! 





RAND McNALLY & CO. 
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METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPAN Y 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
716 FIFTH AVENUE 


‘“An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told” SHAKESPEARE 


MERIT 


Thirty-nine years’ experience, ample 
resources, a staff trained to the utmost in 
each special department yet with a broad 
knowledge of all the Company’s business, 
an organization carefully built to give the 
greatest service to correspondents —all these 
are important factors to consider in choos- 
ing a New York banking connecton. 










































A BANK THAT HAS 
HELD TO ITS COURSE 


With the confidence and vision 
of American pioneers, the 
founders of The National Park 
Bank, sixty-four years ago, estab- 
lished its policy as a mercantile 
bank along lines so definite that 
no change of attitude has been 
required in order to serve satis- 
factorily present day business in 
a normal and practical manner. 




























214 Broadway 


THE 





We continue today as a merchants’ 
bank, our facilities having been 
strengthened and. enlarged to 
meet the more diversified require- 
ments of modern commercial 
enterprise. 


PARK 
BANK 


Established 1856 
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investigation of the bank in order that 
the directors may thus familiarize them- 
selves with the affairs of their own bank 
and promptly render their judgment on 
all detail matters which the examiner 
may call to their attention. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this requirement 
will produce the most satisfactory re- 
sults. It not only affords the directors 
an opportunity to obtain real first-hand 
knowledge of the way their bank is 
being run, but it will generally increase 
a sense of responsibility, which is almost 
invariably reflected in the improved 
standing and prestige of the bank itseif. 

I am frank to say that banks have not 
always given the public as full and ex- 
plicit information in regard to their con- 
dition as they should have done. In 
Michigan, prior to the war, many sub- 
terfuges were used by our banks in an 
endeavor to avoid sharing liabilities. 
Even during the war there was consider- 
able hesitation for a time on the part 
of our bankers in taking their propor- 
tionate share of Treasury war issues, be- 
cause it would necessitate showing 
largely inereased liabilities in their 
“eall” statements. I believe they have 
learned a much needed and salutary les- 
son from their experience in this respect 
and have come to realize that their de- 
positors are not disturbed by a frank 
and complete exhibit of a bank’s liabili- 
ties when the whole purpose of “call” 
statement is to inform the public of the 
true condition of the bank and the bank’s 
supervisor unflinchingly insists that con- 
dition be plainly and unmistakably set 
forth. As a rule, that is exactly what 
is done as most bankers are quite as 
solicitous as the bank’s supervisor him- 
self that their institutions should observe 
the highest ethical standards in dealing 
with their customers and the publie. 







































Mother’s Hints on Advertising 

The Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Washington, recently 
conducted a Thrift Letter contest as 
part of its campaign to stimulate sav- 
ings and create new accounts. This 
contest was open to “the mothers and 
fathers of Washington” and ten prizes 
amounting to $100 were awarded those 
sending in the best letters. Keen in- 
terest was manifested and a large num- 
ber of letters were received. 

The first prize winning letter, written 
by a mother and containing many prac- 
tical suggestions on home economy and 
“how to teach children to save,” has 
been used by the bank as the basis for 
a four page circular. Excerpts from 
the other prize winning letters are also 
included. These are followed by ex- 
amples showing how money grows when 
left at compound interest, and logical 
reasons for starting savings accounts. 
Its simple appeal should serve to bring 
in many new accounts among parents 
and encourage others to teach the sav- 
ings habit to their children. 
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A World-Wide Service to Banks 





Foreign Offices 
GREAT BRITAIN 


London 
Liverpool 
Southampton 
Edinburgh 


FRANCE 
Paris 
Bordeaux 
Havre 
Marseilles 


ITALY 
Rome 
Naples 
Genoa 


BELGIUM 
Antwerp 
Brussels 
Ostend 


HOLLAND 


Rotterdam 


SCANDINAVIA 
Copenhagen 
Christiania 
Stockholm 

SWITZERLAND 


Lucerne 


GERMANY 


Berlin 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Coblenz 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Valparaiso 


THE ORIENT 
Yokohama 
Kobe 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Manila, P. L 


CANADA 


Montreal 
Toronto 


Leading metropolitan banks have developed to a great 
extent their Foreign Banking departments, because 
this is one of their most profitable activities. There 
is every reason why you should profit by the grow- 
ing export and import business of the country. 


The American Express Company has for years fur- 
nished American and Canadian banks with a service 
covering : — 


Foreign Exchange, enabling a bank to supply its cus- 
tomers with foreign drafts and cable transfers for 
remittances abroad. 


Travelers Cheques and Letters of Credit, for the use 


and protection of their patrons traveling abroad or 
in America. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, enabling importers to 


purchase goods to advantage in foreign countries 
direct. 


Foreign Balances and Collections, making it possible 
to carry accounts and make collection abroad with 
the utmost dispatch and economy. 


A Foreign Trade Department, including credit and 


trade reports, and the buying and selling of foreign 
commodities for the account of bank patrons. 


International Shipping Service, whereby our branch 
offices and correspondents take entire charge of 
forwarding merchandise (import and export), and 
transact all details in connection therewith, includ- 
ing the insurance, customs, etc. 


This Service enables any bank to furnish all the require- 


ments of its patrons who are doing an export or 
import business. . 


The method of obtaining this service will be explained 
on receipt of your inquiry. 


Address the Manager of Office nearest your city 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


1218 Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Market St. at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 


Nioth & Locust Sts., St. Louis Mo. 23 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 231 St. James St., Montreal, Can. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING,SHIPPING, TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE: 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THx2 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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Chicago’s New Morning Newspaper 


On Monday morning, October 14th, the first issue of The Journal 
of Commerce, a complete newspaper, came off the press. 
The Journal of Commerce fills the long established need of every 


business man. 


It specializes in and covers completely all Financial, 


Commercial and Business News of the day. The special wire service of 
The Journal of Commerce embraces every security and commodity market 


known to the business world. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 
NEWS SERVICE 


FINANCIAL 

Sir George Paish, former editor Lon- 
don Statist, weekly review of world 
finance. 

B. C. Forbes, editor Forbes Magazine, 
exclusive article twice a week. 

Clinton B. Evans, foremost Chicago 
economist, daily review of western busi- 
ness. 

Richard Spillane, daily ‘‘Men and 
Business.” 

Daily Wall Street review and gossip, 
finance by cable from all world markets, 
special crop and business reports daily. 


FOREIGN 

Colonel House, weekly letter of for- 
eign and domestic business and political 
news. 

Twenty-eight American correspond- 
ents located in all the important centers 
of the world give The Journal of Com- 
merce exclusive service by cable. 

These include such famous writers as 
Carl W. Ackerman, Seymour Beach 
Conger, Wythe Williams and B. W. 
Fleisher. Mr. Fleisher will furnish 
news of the Far East from many cor- 
respondents in six offices in Oriental 
cities. 


DOMESTIC E 
William Howard Taft contributes his letters, so powerful in guiding public 
thought along sane and constructive lines. Frederick William Wile and a corps 
of correspondents furnish daily news of diplomacy, politics, finance and all events 
of national importance. Gilbert Seldes, weekly letter of news and comment on 


theatres; William H. Rocap’s report of all important sporting events. 

In addition to this, through its wire service, all of the important news 
of the day is featured. 

Reaching concentrated quality circulation among readers who rep- 
resent most powerful purchasing power, The Journal of Commerce is 
conceded to be an effective advertising medium. If you wish to reach 
in a direct way responsive circulation, include this newspaper in your 


list. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce obtains its news from independent 
sources through its special New York bureau and is in no way connected 
with the New York Journal of Commerce. 

A complete file of this newspaper will be a valued business asset. 
Subscribe now to this Daily Business Digest. By carrier in downtown 
district; elsewhere by mail. On all news stands. Subscription price 


$12.00 per year—$1.00 per month—5c. a copy. 


ANDREW M. LAWRENCE 
Editor and Publisher 


GLENN GRISWOLD 
Business Manager 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


AND DAILY FINANCIAL TIMES 


108 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Franklin 1410 





C. C. Henry, has succeeded S. F. 
Mayer as president of the First State 
Bank of West Bend, Wis. 


Edward W. Supple has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the for- 
eign department of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. Mr. Supple 
joined the foreign department of the 
Merchants soon after it was organized. 
He has been in charge of its foreign 
trade service. 


The board of directors of the First 
National Bank, Rome, Georgia, recently 
elected R. R. Harris to be cashier. 
Charles J. Warner, formerly paying 
teller, was promoted to assistant cashier. 


Canadian Deposits Bigger 


Savings deposits in Canadian banks 
during August reached a total of $1,- 
261,641,723 an increase of $8,471,290 
over the savings deposits for July or 
nearly $20,000,000 more than the de- 
posits in June according to the Canadian 
bank statement for August. Canadian 
deposits outside Canada during August 
were $356,570,084 an increase of $8,- 
561,630 compared with such deposits for 
July. Current loans in Canada in- 
creased $8,193,300 reaching a total dur- 
ing August of $1,385,470,153. Cur- 
rent loans outside Canada during the 
month were $200,945,231 an increase of 
$10,031,189. 


The Marine Bank of New Orleans has 
acquired three property sites for the 
establishment of branches. The first 
branch will probably be opened within 
a few weeks and will be located at the 
corner of Frenchmen and Chartres 
streets. 


The building is fully adapted to the 
purpose and will require little rearrange 
ment. The other two sites were pur- 
chased outright. 


The Marine Bank has purchased the 
structure at the corner of Claiborne 
Avenue and St. Ann Street for the sec- 
ond branch. 


The third branch will be in the Dry- 
ades Market vicinity, at Dryades and 
Euterpe streets. The principal improve- 
ments to be made on the building will 
be the erection of an ornamental bank- 
ing front. 

“We believe that we have made ex- 
cellent selection in the property sites,” 
said L. M. Pool, president of the Ma- 
rine Bank. All the sites are import- 
ant commercially and prominent from 
the standpoint of traffic. 
sion has been justified’ by the growth 
of the bank’s business and we believe 
that the branches will induce more and 
rapid growth. Our deposits are be- 
tween three and four million ahead of 
last year. The savings department will 
reach the million mark before the end 
of the year.” 


The exten- 


The capital stock of the National City 
Bank of New York has. been in- 
creased from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
Founded more than 100 years ago, the 
National City of New York is the larg- 
est bank in America and has 86 branches 
throughout the world. The National 
City Company has more than 50 offices 
in the United States and correspondent 
offices in England, Japan and other for- 
eign countries. 


It is also announced that dividends 
have been increased by the National 
City Bank from 10 to 16 per cent and 
by the National City Company from 6 
to 8 per cent. 


John I. Gibson, secretary of the Battle 
Creek, Mich., Chamber of Commerce, 
has interested the 100 bankers of group 
4 of the Michigan Bankers’ Association 
in his repopulation of Michigan farms 
movement, and they have pledged their 
support. Mr. Gibson, who was formerly 
secretary of the Western Michigan De- 
velopment Bureau, has an interpreter 
working among the foreign-speaking 
residents of the state, urging them to 
take up farms. The bankers also ex- 
press their desire to co-operate in the 
development of the resort possibilities 
of Michigan and to assist the highway 
department in developing good roads. 
Martin C. Huggett, of Grand Rapids, 
has been elected chairman of the group. 
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Leavell Assumes New Duties 

James R. Leavell, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
has become vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, assuming his duties October 
15th. 

Although one of the youngest senior 
bank officers in the United States, he 
has a broad acquaintance throughort 
the country; he has reached his present 
position in the banking world wholly 
by his own efforts; he is a self-made 
banker. 

1905 Mr. Leavell came to the Me- 
chanics-American National Bank in St. 
Louis, and in February 1913 was elected 
assistant cashier. In July 1919, when 
the Mechanics-American National Bank 
consolidated with the St. Louis Union 
and Third National Banks, as the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, he was 
elected vice-president of same. 


Common Stock Advantages 

The principal advantage of common 
stock with no par value is the matter 
of taxation. Where the common stock 
is issued without par value the property 
of the company necessarily is taxed less 
and it results in a big saving in state, 
county and city taxes. Another great 
advantage is the fact that there can be 
no liability for assessment against a 
stockholder for any unpaid part of stock 
if the stock has no par value. This is 
an important feature. Another feature 
of significance to investors in stock of 
no par value is that when being ap- 
praised for transfer and inheritance 
taxes, the fact that the stock on its 
face is without par value brings the 
taxes down to a minimum and thereby 
effects a great saving to the investors’ 
estate. 

The value is there just the same but 
not printed on the certificate. 


The Tennessee National Bank, John- 
son City, Tennessee, was opened on Sep- 
tember 18 and, within twenty-eight days, 
its deposits had topped the million 
dollar mark. The Officers and directors 
of this institution were formerly con- 
nected with the old Unaka National 
Bank, and this in large measure assures 
the continued success of the Tenessee 
National. 


James A. McCrea has resigned the 
vice-presidency of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, to assume the 
vice-presidency of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road system, in- charge of the central 
region, with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Daniel V. Harkin, national bank ex- 
aminer for Chicago, has been elected 
president of the Union Bank of Chicago 
to succeed Charles E. Schlytern, who 
has been made chairman of the bank’s 
board of directors. 
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Barshal “Security” Boxes Open 
the Way for Bigger Profits in Safe 
Deposit Banking by Eliminating the 


78 BOX 
UNIT 


The Kansas State Charter Board has 
approved charters for the Shady Bend 
State Bank at Shady Bend, and Farm- 
ers’ State Bank at Groveland. Each has 
a capitalization of $10,000. 





The Commercial Bank, Okanogan, 
Washington, gave a reception on Oc- 
tober 6th to celebrate its thirtieth an- 
niversary. This was also the “formal 
opening” of its new building completed 
a short time ago. 


The Porter State Bank, Porter, In- 
diana, opened for business recently. It 
is capitalized at $25,000 and has a 
surplus of $12,500. 
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Burdensome 
Charges of 
Unrented Boxes 


VERY business has its 
fluctuations. Safe De- 
posit Banking i is not the least 
of them. “Security” Safe 
Deposit Boxes give you con- 

, trol of your safe deposit 
banking that means quick 
adjustment to fluctuations. 


Five standard units of uni- 
form depth, width and height 
provide for future growth at 
all times because they build 
up vertically as high as you 
like and horizontally in any 
width your vault permits. 
This way you save the over- 
head of unrented boxes by 
buying “Security’”’ Boxes as 
needed. 


They are the quickest paying 
investment you can make in this 
business. Quantity output effects , 
lowest price for boxes of such ster- 
ling quality as is indicated by heavy~ 

essemer steel plate doors and 
Yale and Towne guardkey os 
and strong welded cases. 
guarantee to ship standard alin : 
within 45 days from receipt of 
order. 


Are you alive to possibilities of 
this business? It is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Get our new 
catalog and data on growth of safe 
deposit banking. 


The Barshal Line Includes 


Built-to-Order Metal Furniture 
Steel Filing Equipment 
- Ornamental Iron and Bronze Work 


RSHA/ 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 
CLEVELAND O 





The Firestone Bank, Lisbon, Ohio, 
has the distinction of being the first 
Ohio Bank to be examined by women. 
Departing from the old custom, direc- 
tors have chosen women for this work 
in view of their enfranchisement. State 
Superintendent of Banks, Ira R. Pon- 
tius, stated that in his opinion the Fire- 
stone Bank had established a precedent 
for the entire country by this choice. 


The Citizens Bank and Trust Co. of 
Louisiana, on Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, recently established its first branch 


at Orleans and North Robertson 


Streets. The bank’s new quarters were 


’ filled with flowers, tokens of the bank’s 


many friends. 
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SELECTING A LOCATION 
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FOR 


OUTDOOR DISPLAYS 


Billboards are coming into more popular use and the bank 
that decides to employ them should first consider perma- 
nency of location and then the construction of the sign 


By GEORGE A. MURPHY 


Advertising Manager, Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OOK over the advertising program 

of the progressive bank and you'll 
usually find that a substantial part of 
the appropriation is set aside for the 
use of billboards. 

Billboards are one of the great arms 
of outdoor advertising. Go along the 
boulevards in the city and the highways 
in the country and you'll see abundant 
evidence of the popularity of the dur- 
able and attractively-painted billboards. 

The modern billboard is an artistic 
creation, vastly superior in every way 
to the old-fashioned board of awkward 
construction, clumsy lettering and hide- 
ous coloring. As the billboard has grown 
in popularity, it has improved, so that 
it now represents a powerful feature 
of enlightened advertising. 

It is probably true that it is difficult 

if not impossible to trace direct results 
to the billboard. It is my opinion that 
the skillful and discriminating adver- 
tiser will not expect the billboards to 
produce results that he can lay his finger 
on. But I feel quite certain that in 
the main the attractive billboard justi- 
fies its expense many times over in 
favorable institutional publicity and in 
a reasonable volume of direct returns 
that perhaps cannot always be definitely 
checked. 
. So much for the general value of the 
billboard. As I have already stated, 
the progressive bank is giving more at- 
tention to the billboard both as a means 
of emphasizing the individuality of the 
institution and creating increased good- 
will. Still, the effectiveness of the bill- 
board, like any other medium, can be 
marred unless the banker considers at 
the outset the problem of location, the 
permanency of the location, the style 
of the message, the lettering, and last 
but important, the construction of the 
board. 

I believe that many banks, trust 
companies and other financial organiza- 
tions lose a great deal of money or 
rather waste a great deal of money and 
lose a great deal of opportunity for 
publicity in undertaking to use billboard 
or even painted bulletin board service 
without determining first these matters 
of locations, material used in construc- 
tion, the colors and the quality of paint. 

We use in the city only that space 
which is secured on lease and in loca- 
tions which are desirable from other 


standpoints than cheapness. The bul- 
letin boards for The Old National Bank 
are painted in strong though rich colors 
with the idea of calling the attention of 
passersby to the fact that The Old Na- 
tional Bank is on the job all the time. 
And neither in the coloring nor in the 
wording do we attempt to startle the 
reader lest he who reads may run. Our 
idea is simply to place a reminder here 
and there throughout the city, which, 
from the physical as well as the artistic 
standpoint, will renew or create the 


rounded by an army of “gyp” boards 
placed by people who flock into a town 
with their so-called highway advertis- 
ing schemes and set up nondescript 
boards on every road leading out of 
town,—flimsily built boards, seldom if 
ever painted or cared for after they 
have been paid for by the helpless ad- 
vertisers. 

All The Old National Bank highway 
boards are placed back in fields on reg- 
ularly leased space. They are fifty 
feet long and ten feet high. The frames 


Three signboards of a Grand Rapids bank at locations in the direct line of heavy traffic 


both in the city and in the country. By securin 


these locations under lease, the bank 


is able to flash its message to the public with a fair degree of permanency and consistency. 


same sort of wholesome and friendly 
interest on the part of the reader as is 
always extended by The Old National 
Bank to the public. 

Turning to the use of the out-of-town 
boards, that is, the country or highway 
boards, we do not favor the use of 
boards along the road-way, or in the 
road space, for two reasons. The first 
is that the life of a board placed in the 
road-way is usually short and even 
if the board is not filled with shot or 
torn down by the passersby, it is sur- 


are of heavy wood and the display space 
itself is made of sheet iron. The boards 
are repainted every six months and any 
retouching necessary from time to time 
is done promptly. We use strong colors 
and in harmonious combinations and 
we do not undertake to say very much 
about the bank on any of these boards. 

One series of boards shows the sig- 
nature of the bank in letters about forty 
feet long and four feet high with 2 
line above carrying such phrases 4 
“Established 1853.” “We Have No 
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Branches,” “The Bank For Your Say- 
ings,” ete. At the left of this series 
of boards is a big scroll, each one of 
which contains a little something about 
Grand Rapids. One scroll, for example, 
has “Grand Rapids, Heart of the Mich- 
igan Resort Section”; another, “Grand 
Rapids, The High Grade Furniture 
Center of the World.” These scrolls 
run about six feet wide by ten feet deep. 

Another series shows the signature of 
The Old National Bank at the top of 
the board and superimposed against the 
bank’s seal and in front of the signa- 
ture stands the figure of the Goddess 
of Liberty who is one of the faithful 
employees of The Old National Bank. 
On some of these boards, underneath 
one end of the signature is “Estab- 
lished 1853” and on the panel on the 
other side of the figure of the Goddess 
of Liberty, the words “Complete Ser- 
vice.’ This would make eight words 
for a board ten feet by fifty feet. 


According to localities, we change the 
captions or phrases on these boards 
to play up the savings, bond, com- 
mercial or foreign department, etc., of 
the bank, as the neighborhood condi- 
tions require. 

Since starting the painted bulletin 
board service we have increased the 
space each year. I have already re- 
ferred to the problem of tracing re- 
sults. We do not recall being able to 
prove up on this, but on the other hand 
we know that we have clean, whole- 
some, artistically painted bulletin boards 
in selected locations about town and on 
main highways leading into town and 
on these well painted and properly 
maintained boards a picture of the 
facade of the bank or a scroll hooking 
up some of Grand Rapids best features 
with the name of the bank. We feel 
therefore that the expenditure is worth 
while, although frankly we would not 
feel justified in spending a dollar each 
for some of the many other boards 
which are scattered along the streets 
and highways by some advertisers. 

We have no bulletin board position 
for The Old National Bank which does 
not dominate its locality. If we can- 
not get such a position for what we 
consider a reasonable price, and we do 
not figure prices down to the nickel 
basis either, we do not take the loca- 
tion. We insist that the boards be well 
maintained at all times and we never 
have had cause to complain on this 
sore. So we feel that being whole- 
somely and substantially represented in 
only choice spots the bank is receiving 
something for its investment. 

The only drawback to the use of 
painted bulletin boards for advertising 
Purposes is the fact that it opens the 
field for solicitation from all sorts of 
impossible schemes and people who are 
nothing more or less than guerillas or 
Smipers in the out-of-door advertising 
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HOW THE BANK SPENDS THE 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 
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(7) What appeal have you found most effective among the farmers; like 


calf contests, corn clubs, and so on? 


(8) What methods heve you used to secure the deposits of women and 






children?, 


(9) Do you use any special appeal to foreigners?, 


(10) How many savings depositors have you? 


‘ Ahr _G0%0 


heal <= — —— 


These questionnaires represent some of the answers received from banks in all parts of the 


country in a recent investigation to determine the 


method of expenditure. 
typical in the general run of progressive banks. 


Priation. It is interesting to note on these ques 


regarded as effective mediums. 


field. But after one bas cleaned up 
the first two or three flocks of these 
freebooters and brings them to a re- 


* * * 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
held its annual handicap Columbus Day 
golf tournament at the Onwentsia Club. 
The officers made a clean sweep of the 
prizes. R. U. Lansing won the first 


prize cup, D. R. Forgan, second, and 
F. A. Crandall, third. Mr. Forgan still 


size of the advertising appr~p-iation and the 


e questionnaires shown in the illustration indicatc a tendency that is 
Newspapers usually take the bulk of the appro- 
tionnaires that the signboards also appear to be 


alization that he is out to get something 
for the money spent, billboard advertis- 
ing will be purified anal strengthened. 


* * * 


remains champion of the institution, 
turning in a card of 86 for his gross 
score. 


The First National Bank of St. Louis, 
recently awarded contracts for a five- 
story addition to their banking quarters. 
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DEVELOPING THE HIGHWAYS TO 
COPE WITH MOTOR TRUCKS 


Road improvement is a strong contributing factor in the 
increase of farm land values and in the prosperity of all banks 


HE average person visualizes the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture as a great Government in- 
stitution, the business of which is to 
assist the farmer in the solution of the 
many problems incident to the plant- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting of crops, 
the care of live stock, and the eradica- 
tion of the pests that destroy the fruits 
of farm labor. Perhaps he will re- 
member that the same benevolent insti- 
tution also inspects and passes upon 
the purity of the foods that come to 
his table. But how many people know 
that the same department through one 
of its bureaus is also the fountainhead 
from which has sprung much of the 
scientific knowledge that enters into the 
construction of the broad, smooth high- 
ways which are rapidly replacing the 
mud roads of our childhood recollec- 
tions? How many know of the more 
tangible contribution of hundreds of 
millions of dollars granted through this 
department for the construction of mod- 
ern highways in every one of the 48 
States? How many know that the actual 
expenditure for highway construction 
supervised by this one bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be far 
greater: than the cost of the Panama 
Canal? Very few, perhaps, of the hun- 
dred million people who are benefited 
_by these activities of the department, 
know even of the existence of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, which is re- 
sponsible for them. 


Bankers, especially, should know how 
this bureau is organized and what it 
does. The improvements that it has 
been so instrumental in promoting di- 
rectly affect land values, which are of 
immediate concern to financiers. While 
the general level of farm land prices 
has risen, of course, in the last ten or 
fifteen years due to a number of causes, 
no banker familiar with rural con- 
ditions will fail to realize the importance 
of road improvement as a contributing 
factor. It is noticeable that, where 
good roads have been lacking, prices 
have lagged. All this bespeaks a com- 
munity of interest between the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the banker, and I 
am the more pleased to have an op- 
portunity of telling about the bureau’s 
work. 


It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
very large part played by financial in- 


By THOMAS H. McDONALD 


stitutions in raising the millions of 
dollars necessary for road building. At 
the present time bond issues amounting 
to no less than $600,000,000 have been 
authorized by the States and counties. 
Because bankers either float such bond 
issues themselves or their patrons sub- 
scribe to them, it is of direct interest 
to the bankers that the work on the high- 
ways involved be done properly. Fed- 
eral participation in such projects is 
evidence, reinforcing such evidence as 
local and State authorities may supply, 
that the work will be carried on effi- 
ciently. Furthermore, Federal funds 
are supplied only on condition that the 
roads be properly maintained, so that 
the banker has assurance that values re- 
sulting from the better highways will 
be stable. 


Chief, Bureau of Roads, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The modern way is to ship by motor 
truck. The modern vehicle must have 
modern roads; and the Federal Aid 
Road Act, passed by Congress in 1916, 
provides funds and a plan of Federal 
and State co-operation in the construc- 
tion of the roads. As a result of this 
act the Bureau of Public Roads has 
taken an important place in the road 
construction of the Nation. 

The act with its amendments provides 
$275,000,000 of Federal money to be 
allotted to the several States in five an- 
nual installments between 1916 and 
1920. The first installment of $5,000,- 
000 was apportioned among the States 
in 1916. The last apportionment, 
amounting to $100,000,000, was certified 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
first of July this year. 


When the highways are in improved condition, the farmer naturally finds it easier to move 
his products. Reads like those shown in the illustration help to make the motor truck & 


vehicle of tremendous value both to the farmer 


munity development. 


It is very appropriate that this bureau 
should be a part of the Department of 
Agriculture. Its business is to promote 
the construction of the extensive sys- 
tem of modern highways which is ne- 
cessary to connect the American farmer 
with his shipping point, and to permit 
him to market the larger volumes of 
better farm produce which other bureaus 
of the department have taught him how 
to raise. 


Practically every ton of this produce, 
and the products of the mines and fac- 
tories as well, is transported by road 
at some stage of its transfer from pro- 
ducer to consumer, much of it at more 
than one stage. 


and to the banker who is interested in com- 


There is no opportunity for discrim- 
ination in the distribution of these 
large sums. It is as fair as a mathemat- 
ical formula cah make it. Each State 
receives a portion which bears to the 
whole fund the same relation that its 
population, area, and mileage of post 
roads bear to the total population, area, 
and mileage of post roads in the United 
States, each factor having a weight of 
one-third. 

The funds so apportioned to the 
States are granted on condition that 
the States themselves will appropriate 
sufficient money to pay for at least. one 
half of whatever improvement is under- 
taken... The actual construction i 
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CHICAGO 


[EVELOPED through the growth and cuperionce 
of more than half a century 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board Frank O. Wetmore, President 


AND THE 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board Melvin A. Traylor, President 

offer a complete financial service, organized and maintained at a marked degree 
of efficiency. Calls and correspondence are invited relative to the application 
of this service to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 


GOOD MORNING, MR. BANKER! ||| FINANCIAL. 


Every once in awhile one of our field 
men drop in to tell you about Northern NEWS 
Trust Company service. If he seems to ' 
grow too enthusiastic about the organi- 
zation he has behind him, don’t be too 


quick to label it ‘‘Sales Talk” because, FINANCIAL 


here at the Northern we are developing 
service to banks which is really unusual. ADVERTISING. 
Moreover, bankers who have tested it tell 
us we have succeeded. eae 

If you are interested in 100% service or alec Ses aa a ode 
plus the personal corporation of an enthu- ee . 


a ne : Sells prestige and influence ot the 
Slastic Organization communicate wit alwa lert, always-reliable, 
The Service Extension Department . always-authentic 


THE NORTHERN eer St 


TRUST CO.~BANK ers. 


sections. 
N. W. CORNER LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 


CHICAGO New York Evening 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000.00 Post 


Readers will confer @ favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing te eur adverticers. 
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carried on under the immediate direc- 
tion of the State highway departments, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

To insure the competent handling of 
the Federal and State funds the act 
itself provided that no State could re- 
ceive any of the Federal money until 
it had provided itself with a State high- 
way department, adequate in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
earry on the work required of it. This 
provision alone was responsible for the 
creation of effective State departments 
in 17 States that previously had either 
no department at all or departments in- 
sufficiently equipped to perform neces- 
sary functions. 

The bureau of Public Roads, which 
is charged with the administration of 
the act, operates through its headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., and 13 dis- 
trict offices in various parts of the 
United States. To pay for administra- 
tive expenses 3 per cent of the Federal 
appropriations is set aside. As an illus- 
tration of efficient administration, 
District No. 8 with offices located in 
Montgomery, Ala., cost the Government 
$78,547 from December, 1916, to April, 
1920, inclusive. This is an average of 
$1,916 per month. Reports from the 
engineer for that district show that the 
bureau’s engineering review and tech- 
nical advice in connection with State 
projects submitted have resulted in 
large savings in road construction. A 
single case in one State was revised by 
the district engineer, effecting a saving 
of $13,638.26. Another project was re- 
designed at the Washington office to 
cost $10,000 less than the design sub- 
mitted by the State. 

Since the passage of the act projects 
tor the improvement of a mileage of 
roads sufficient to span the distance 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ten 
titnes have been approved by the Secre- 
tary. Half of these roads, totaling 16,- 
600 miles, were either contpleted or 
under construction on July 1. The Fed- 
eral contribution to these roads actu- 
ally under construction will be $113,- 
611,463 and their total cost will be in 
excess of $200,000,000. 

These figures would be larger had 
economic conditions been more favor- 
able. The inhibition laid upon road 
construction during the war, the scarcity 
of labor and materials of construction 
ever since the passage of the act, the 
shortage of freight cars, which has af- 
fected every constructive work in the 
country—all these have operated to re- 
tard the expenditure of the funds 
available. And yet, since the armistice 
the rate of expenditure has equaled that 
of the Panama Canal construction. 

But though we have had more money 
than we could use during the past five 
years, the condition is likely soon to be 
reversed. The last apportionment of 
the funds ‘appropriatéd was made on 


$ 


July 1 of this year. Under the law all 
this money must be spent by July 1, 
1922, with the exception of a small 
part allotted to States which at first had 
no competent highway department. To 
these an extension of time is permitted. 
Many of the States are now spending 
the money as fast as it is made avail- 
able. Before the end of this year some 
of them will have completed plans for 
the expenditure of all the money which 
ean be allotted to them. Unless, there- 
fore, Congress appropriates additional 
funds this year with which to carry on 
this great work, one of the largest. sys- 
tematie efforts of public improvement 
ever undertaken in the history of the 
country will lapse and organizations, 
built up to handle work in a large way, 
will be dissipated. Delay in this respect 
will result in loss of momentum, and 
the new impetus when it is finally 
given, as it certainly will be soon or late, 
will have to overcome much the same in- 
ertia which has been overcome in attain- 
ing the present rate of construction. 

The same acts which provide for Fed- 
eral-aid work are appropriate also for 
the construction of roads and trails in 
the national forests. This work also is 
under the Bureau of Public Roads. In 
all, $19,000,000 have been appropriated 
to be expended over a period of ten 
years for the purpose of providing high- 
ways and fire-fighting trails in the great 
domain of the forests. This work is 
carried on under the immediate direc- 
tion of this bureau in co-operation with 
the Forest Service of the department, 
but without the co-operation of the 
States. The size and importance of the 
job can be appreciated when it is known 
that the western forests include an area 
larger by 20,000 square miles than all 
of New England and the North Atlantic 
States; that in this area lie 15,000 miles 
of State and county highways, not to 
mention the trails; and that not a single 
national park can be reached without 
traveling over a national forest road. 
Moreover, as the forests lie along the 
mountain crests, they contain all the 
important passes through which must 
be built the great trunk roads from the 
plains to the Pacific and from North 
to South. 

Up to April of this year over 1,000 
miles of these roads had been completed 
or were under construction, and surveys 
involving some of the most difficult work 
ever encountered in road work in this 
country had been completed for a total 
of 2,543 miles. 

These are the more spectacular activ- 
ities. I would not care to say that 
they are more notable than the quieter 
activities which for nearly 30 years 
have been carried on in the laboratories 
of the bureau at Washington, and in 
counties here and there throughout the 
United States wherever its engineers 
have gone to preach the gospel of good 
roads. 
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The bureau discovered, developed, 
and taught how to build the sand-clay 
roads which have been the salvation 
of the Southern States; and every other 
type of road has been studied, and the 
simplest and best methods of building 
them have been taught to local road 
builders all over the United States. 

In its materials-testing laboratories it 
has developed testing apparatus that is 
recognized as standard throughout the 
world. It has done more than any other 
single agency to develop the intelligent 
use of bituminous materials in road 
construction. It is now taking the lead 
in the solution of the newest problem of 
the highway engineer—the development 
of pavements capable of coping with 
the motor truck. The general research 
work, many believe, has resulted in more 
detailed, technical knowledge of value 
to highway engineers than the work of 
any other organization in the world ex- 
cept possibly the Ecole de Ponts et 
Chaussees of France. This knowledge 
forms a basic part of the stock in trade 
of every highway engineer in the United 
States, who is thus indebted, perhaps 
without his knowledge, to the work of 
this one Government bureau. 

As the name of the bureau indicates, 
its principal concern is with road con- 
struction; but it has other interests as 
well. Through its Division of Drainage 
Investigation it has carried on valuable 
research work relating to the flow of 
water in drain tiles and drainage 
ditches, and the depth and proper spac- 
ing of tile for the drainage of different 
kinds of soil. 

The Division of Irrigation Investiga- 
tions, which operates principally in the 
arid country west of the one-hundredth 
meridian, has contributed very largely 
to the knowledge of water-duty for all 
crops. It has also carried on important 
experiments resulting in a more perfect 
understanding of the hydraulics of the 
flow of water in pipes of various ma- 
terials, and has devised methods for the 
more perfect measurement of water, 
whereby the farmer is assured of the 
supply for which he pays. 

Both the drainage and irrigation di- 
visions carry directly to the farmer the 
results of their scientific researches, and 
teach him their practical application. 
Just as the county agents go to the 
farms with their suggestions and teach- 
ing in regard to the purely agricultural 
work, so our drainage and irrigation 
engineers go to the land and instruct 
and advise in matters pertaining to their 
special lines of work. 

The Rural Engineering Division 1 
especially concerned with making life 
on the farm more attractive. The de- 


velopment of water supplies, sewage 
disposal, electric light and power plants, 
and the adaptation of these modern ne- 
cessities to farm conditions constitutes 
a large part of its work—and there is 3 
wide field for development. 





|= 
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Rosert FutTons “CLERMONT ”—1s807 


This famous vessel was projected by one of those partnerships of inven- 
tive genius and commercial enterprise typical of the men who founded the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. As early as 1793 Robert Fulton con- 
ceived the idea of using the steam engine for propelling vessels, and in 
1798 offered plans for steamboats, both to the United States and to the 
British Government. While in Paris he obtained the support of Robert 
R. Livingston, United States Minister to France, and a founder of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, who from that time on supplied funds 
for Fulton’s experiments. After constructing trial vessels on the Seine, 
the experiments were transferred to America, and on August 17, 1807, 
the first successful, practical, vessel ever operated by steam started from 
New York to Albany, making the trip in 32 hours—a saving of from two 
to four days. This historic voyage of the Clermont foreshadowed that 
close communication between nations which was one of the greatest 
achievements of the nineteenth century, and which has had the far- 
sighted cooperation of the Bank of the Manhattan Company since the 
-very beginning of the bank in 1799. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Established 1799 


40 Wall Street 


UPTOWN OFFICE :—3/ Union Square, New York 


OFFICES IN QUEENS BOROUGH :—Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island City, 
Far Rockaway, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, 
Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 


BROOKLYN OFFICES :—St. John’s Place and Cypress Hillis 


VERS St oRe Pe es 


STEPHEN BAKER, President RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


JAMES McNEIL, Vice-Pres. EDWIN S. LAFFEY, Vice-Pres. FRANK L. HILTON, Vice-Pres. 
B. D. FORSTER, Vice- Pres. P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-Pres. V. W. SMITH, Vice- Pres. 
HARRY T. HALL, Vice-Pres. D. H. PIERSON, Vice-Pres. JOHN STEWART BAKER, Vice-Pres. 


O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier 
Ww. 
LS. 


F. MOORE, Ass’t Cashier H. M. BUCKLIN, Ass’t Cashier GEO. S. DOWNING, Ass‘t Cashier 
GREGORY. Ass’t Cashier W. A. RUSH, Ass t Cashier E. S. MACDONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
O. G. ALEXANDER, Ass’t Cashier 


CAPITAL, $5,000,000—SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $16,146,494.20 
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The Dayton, Ohio, Chapter Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, recently en- 
joyed its annual picnic at the Commu- 
nity Country Club. Banks of the city 
closed at noon on that day. 


The State Banking & Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has opened its fifth office at 
12301 Mayfield Rd. The branch is in 
charge of C. C. Morgan, formerly ex- 
aminer in the State banking depart- 
ment, and before that time connected 
with the First National Bank of Mc- 
Connellsville. 


Carlos W. Tyler was recently elected 
by the directors of the Citizens National 
Bank of Boston, to be assistant cashier. 


At a special meeting of: the stock- 
holders of the Hermann Savings Bank 
of Hermann, Mo., the proposition to in- 
crease the capital stock of the bank 
from $30,000 to $60,000 was carried. 


J. F. Johnson, retiring president of 
the First National Bank of Bristow, 
Okla., has purchased control of the 
First National Bank of Hominy, and 
has been named president. The First 
National has $1,200,000 in deposits; 
$50,000 capital stock and $25,000 of 
surplus and profits. 


W. W. Gasser, connected with the 
State Savings Bank of Gladstone, Mich., 
will succeed E. F. Vincent as president 
of Trout Lake State Bank. 


At a meeting held September 23rd, 
the Board of Directors of The Liberty 
National Bank of New York declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 442 
per cent for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30th payable October Ist to 
stockholders of record September 25th. 


The directors of the Farmers State 
Bank & Trust Co., of Jacksonville, Ill., 
have elected A. C. Rice president of the 
bank to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Arthur L. French. Albert H. 
Crum was chosen vice-president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Rice, who has been serving in 
that capacity. Mr. Rice and Mr. Crum 
have been connected with the bank since 
its organization. 


The Tucson Co-operative Bank and 
Trust Co., Tucson, Ariz., recently or- 
ganized for the primary purpose of 
co-operating with working men to aid 
them in building their own homes. 





Boudinot Atterbury has been ap- 
pointed manager of the securities de- 
partment of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors on Oc- 
tober 4, Edward Barker Horne, new 
business department representative io 
Boston; Benjamin Franklin Russell, of 
the city sales division of the new busi- 
ness department; and James Irving 
Bush, Chicago correspondent, were ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


The Roosevelt Bank of Roosevelt, 
Utah, has been organized with capital of 
$40,000. William H. Smart is presi- 
dent of the bank. 


The Hardin County Banking Co. of 
Forrest, Ohio, recently opened its new 
home to the public. Morris Meyer is 
president of the institution. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has been appointed trustee under 
the Caleo Chemical Company first mort- 
gage dated October 1, 1920 securing an 
authorized issue of $2,500,000 par value 
first mortgage 8 per cent sinking fund 
convertible gold bonds due October 1, 
1940. 


The Bank of Bristol, Tenn., has in- 
creased its stock from $100,000 to $200,- 
000. 


The Farmers State Bank of Olustee, 
Tex., has increased its capital from $10,- 
000 to $20,000. 


The Laverne, Tex., State Bank has in- 
creased its capital from $10,000 to $25,- 
000. 


C. S. Carter, formerly president of 
the First National Bank at Big Stone 
.Gap., Va., has been selected president of 
the Dominion National Bank of Bristol, 
Tenn., succeeding H. E. Jones, who re- 
signed. Mr. Jones, the retiring presi- 


dent, was selected chairman of the board © 


of directors of the bank. 

The bank has doubled its capital, 
making it now $300,000, with a surplus 
of $100,000, and undivided profits of 
about $50,000. 


The Boston National Bank of South 
Boston, Va., has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
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At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Oneida National Bank, 
Utica, N. Y., held in September, John 
J. Sinnott was elected a director to suc- 
ceed Rufus P. Birdseye, recently de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Sinnott is treasurer and general 
manager of the Walnott Knitting Com- 
pany, and also a member of the firm 
of Wald & Sinnott. 


B. W. Olson has become cashier of 
the Winnebago County State Bank of 
Forest City, Ia. 


The Peoples State Bank of Houston, 
Tex., has added another active officer 
in electing Samuel Levy, formerly of 
Bryan, Texas, as vice-president. He has 
already assumed his new duties. 

During his residence in Bryan Mr. 
Levy was associated with the First State 
Bank & Trust Co. 


The Comptroller of Currency an- 
nounces authority has been granted the 
First National Bank of Wortham, Texas, 
to increase its capital from $30,000 to 
$60,000. 


The Citizens’ National Bank of 
Washington, Ga., has increased its 


capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The First National Bank of Milton, 
Fla., it is reported, will increase its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


The Bank of Napoleonville, La., will 
increase its capital stock from $30,000 
to $100,000. 


S. J. Boelter has sold his interest in 
the Hutchinson State Bank of Hutchin- 
son, Minn., to Mason W. Spicer, who 
transferred the stock to W. H. Hart- 
man, cashier of the bank, who in tum 
sold it to new stockholders in the near- 
by country. The board of directors of - 
the bank elected J. C. Rickeman as 
president to succeed Mr. Boelter. Mr. 
Rickeman will not be active in the af- 
fairs of the bank. The Hutchinson 
State is improving its banking quarters. 


R. E. Gordon was recently elected as- 
sistant cashier of the Citizens Bank, 
Bremerton, Washington. 


The Farmers State Bank, Belvidere, 
Illinois, was considerably damaged by 
smoke and water recently when fire de- 
stroyed a nearby building. 
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Bank Robberies 
Since March 


Whenever you hear of another bank held up, you 
wonder whether there is not some simple system to 
guard your bank against holdups, and one that does 
not cost too much. Well, here it is, and at a price that 
is consistent with the equipment furnished. 


This unique and especially designed system embodies 
the newest and most practical protection against daylight 
holdups, and also secures the bank a 10 per cent reduction 
on Robbery Insurance Premiums. It is exclusive with a 
controlling device to eliminate false alarms. Its operat- 
ing devices are designed in such a way that an alarm can 
be sounded undetected by the holdup man. Full particulars and 


We will ship this system complete to any bank on prices mailed upon 
approval, giving you the privilege to judge for yourself ° ° 
the material as well as the value of the equipment. request. No obligations. 


We also build and install complete protection. Electrical SIMPLEX ALARM CO. 

linings for Vault Walls, Vault Door protection, day- Montgomery Bldg. 
light holdup protection — guaranteeing 50 per cent Milwaukee, {Wis 
reduction in Insurance premiums. : ; 
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Manufactured and sold by 


The SIMPLEX ALARM CO. 
MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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STATE 


THE PEOPLES 


BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Resources 
over . . 


$135,000,000 


E are exceptionally well 
equipped to handle efficient- 
y the business of out-of-town 


correspondents. 


More than twenty branches cov- 
er Detroit thoroughly, and we 
are in closest possible touch 
with every financial and 
industrial development of 
note. 


DETROIT : MICHIGAN 


Milan County, Texas, bankers have 
organized the Milan County Bankers’ 
Association with A. N. Green of the 
First National Bank at Cameron, Texas, 
as president. 


The Progress National Bank, New 
York City, has leased for its new quart- 
ers the store space in a new twenty- 
story building now being erected at 
Seventh Avenue and 28th Street. The 
lease begins next February and con- 
tinues for ten years. 


Contracts have been awarded by the 
First National Bank of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, for a twelve-story bank and office 
building. It is understood the new build- 
ing will cost about $1,200,000. 








The Citizens Security Bank of Engle- 
wood Station, Kansas City, is erecting 
a two-story bank, store and office build- 
ing to cost $25,000. 


The First National Bank, Appalachia, 
Virginia, will soon build at a cost of 
$85,000. The new structure will be of 
brick and include one-story and mez- 
zanine. 


Iowa City and Johnson County, Iowa, 
bankers are forming an organization to 
fight bank bandits. They will introduce 
new burglar-proof and burglar-detect- 
ing apparatus and equipment and will 
ask the state to equip the sheriff’s office 
with fire-arms for ready use in case 
alarms are sounded. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere. 
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J. S. Eubank was recently elected 
active vice-president of the Corsicana 
National Bank of Corsicana, Texas, and 
has entered upon his duties. 


At the conclusion of the quarterly 
meeting of the Lower Anthracite Bank- 
ers’ Association, held at Tamaqua, Pa., 
September 25, the following officers 
were elected: President, W. H. Unger, 
Shamokin ; vice-president, J. D. McCon- 
nell; assistant secretary, Joseph E. Fer- 
guson, Shenandoah; treasurer, M. G. 
Shenanon, Hazleton. 


The Austin National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000. Surplus 
and undivided profits are $43,000. 


M. J. Flynn was recently elected 
cashier of the Wenatchee Valley Bank, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


The State Bank of Ceresco, Nebraska, 
has been sold to the farmers of the Ce- 
resco community. A meeting was held 
recently, and the farmers decided to buy. 
The shares have all been sold and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to meet with 
the bankers to draw up a contract to 
close the sale. Possession will be given 
about January 1, 1921. The bank was 
established in 1887. 


The Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Wash., recently cele- 
brated its thirty-first anniversary. This 
bank was opened on September 21, 1889, 
and is the oldest and largest strictly 
savings institution in the Pacific North- 
west. 

In 1908, the bank adopted new by- 
laws that permitted it to be operated 
in accordance with the traditions of the 
Mutual Savings Bank laws of New York 
and New England. Since that time the 
assets have increased from $346,576.50 
on Feb. 1, 1909, to $12,637,937.11 on 
Sept. 8, 1920. ; 


The directors of the Michigan State 
Bank of Eaton Rapids, Mich., held a 
special meeting recently for the purpose 
of electing a president to succeed H. H. 
Hamilton, resigned. Henry C. Minnie 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 


Dr. J. A. Mack was elected president 
of the Capital City Bank of Madison, 
Wisconsin, held recently. Dr. Mack is 
the oldest director of the bank and has 
been a resident of Madison since 1871. 
He succeeds Joseph W. Hobbins, who 
died recently. 

R. W. Karberg was elected assistant 
cashier, the only other change made in 
the bank personnel. 


L. C. Harvey has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier of the Chicago, IIL, 
Morris Plan Bank. 
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MOSLER SERVICE 


oe Mosler Quadruple Manganese Steel Round Door Bank Safe is the best 
protection available for the purpose intended, takes the lowest rate of 
Insurance, and has never been successfully burglarized. 





This institution offers a modern engineering service thoroughly equipped to 
render a prompt and intelligent service and invites the correspondence of banks 
contemplating the installation of deposit and bank vaults and equipment. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Factory: Hamilton, Ohio 546 First National Bank Bldg.. CHICAGO 

















J. F. Johnson, retiring president of 
the First National Bank of Bristow, 
Oklahoma, has purchased control of the 
First National Bank of Hominy, and 
has been named president. The First 
National has $1,200,000 in deposits; 
$50,000 capital stock and $25,000 of 
surplus and profits. 




















Thirty representatives of thirteen 
Rice County banks were the guests re- 
cently of the Faribault Clearing House 
Association, Faribault, Minn. The ad- 
vantages of forming a county organiza- 
tion to promote more effective co-opera- 
tion between the bankers and the civie 
and agricultural organizations of Rice 
eounty were discussed and it was unan- 
imously decided to form such an or- 
ganization. The following officers were 
elected: President, Alson Blodgett, Jr.; 
vice-president, J. G. Schmidt; secretary 
and treasurer, L. F. Shandorf. 











At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Cedar Rapids, Ia., Na- 
tional bank recently, the following new 
officers were elected: 

Martin Newcomer, director and sec- 
retary. 

Geo. F. Miller, vice-president. 

Karl H. Rehnberg, vice-president. 

Chas. C, Kuning, cashier. 

Miss Flora B. Wolf, assistant cashier. 























is going to be a big job, calling for the fullest 
amount of co-operation on the: part of the 
farmer, the shipper, the banker, and the 
consumer. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank, ad- 
vantageously situated in one of the finest 
agricultural sections of the United States, 
is ready to do its share in facilitating the 
great crop movement of 1920. We offer 
our services to every factor in the pro- 
cesses of production and distribution. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 

















The Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of Cincinnati has taken an unusual step 
to stimulate home building by setting 
aside a special fund of $500,000 from 
which construction loans will be made. 
The interest rate fixed is 6 per cent, 
which is somewhat below the current 
commercial rate and considerably less 
than the rate-on real estate loans. 

Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
bank, said that directors of the institu- 
tion wished to aid the home building 
movement by making a half million 
dollars available. In order to prevent 
speculative use of the money, loans will 
be made only to owners of property 
who wish to build houses for their own 
occupancy. 
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Plans are now under way for a new 
one-story building for the Bank of Elk 
Mound, Wisconsin. It will be of brick 
and hollow tile, 30x70, and will cost 
$25,000. 


The Homestead Bank of Brooklyn is 
taking bids on a brick and limestone 
addition to the rear of its building. 


Alterations costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000 are being made by the 
American National Bank of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. — : 

The New Netherland Bank of N. Y., 
has let the contract for remodeling its 
bank structure. 


Work is under way remodeling the 
building of the Haverhill Trust Co., 
Haverhill, Mass., at a cost of $15,000. 


The North Philadelphia National 
Bank will erect a bank building prob- 
ably of brick. 


The Citizens Bank of Philadelphia, 
has started work on its new one-story 
banking house. 


The East End Trust Co. of Harris- 
burg, Pa., is taking bids for a brick and 
stone building to cost approximately 
$150,000. 


The Daughin, Pa., National Bank has 
selected an architect to plan its new 
bank home, which is to be constructed 
of brick at a cost of $15,000. 


The Shiremanstown, Pa., National 
Bank has let the contract for its new 
$14,000 banking structure. 


The Brown Savings & Banking Co., 
Inc., of Norfolk, Va., is erecting a two- 
story bank building. 


The Raleigh Co. Bank of Beckley, 
W. Va., is taking bids on a six-story 
and basement bank and office building, 
which is expected to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000. 


The National Bank of Summers, Hin- 
ton, W. Va., has let the contract for a 
three-story bank and office building to 
cost around $80,000. 


The Exchange National Bank of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., is remodeling its 
building. 
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, WOODSIDE BUILDING 


SEVENTEEN-STORY skyscraper, 

to be known as the Woodside Build- 
ing, will be erected in Greenville, S. C., 
work to be started early in January, 
according to announcement by Robert 
I. Woodside, president of the: Farmers 
and Merchants Bank and the Woodside 
National Bank of Greenville. The 
Woodside Securities Company will be 
organized at once with a capital of 
$250,000, with privileges of increasing 
the stock. This company will erect the 
building. 

The Woodside building is to be of the 
bank-office building type similar in de- 
sign to the Bankers’ Trust Company of 
New York and the Campanelli of 
Venice. It is to be the highest building 
in the two Carolinas. The front of the 
building, for the first three stories and 
the loggia will be of white Georgia 
marble, brush hammered, and with its 
massive columns, wide pilasters and 
cornices, will be a perfect example of 
Grecian Ionic architecture. 

Interior finishings will be of marble 
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and mahogany. A women’s reception 
room, dining room for use of the bank’s 
employees and directors, with kitchen 
in connection, and a well equipped gym- 
nasium for employees are some of the 
unusual features planned by the Wood- 
side for its new home. 


The Washington Bank & Savings 
Co., of Cincinnati, has selected an ar- 
chitect and will go ahead with the con- 
struction of a stone, fireproof bank and 
office building. 


The Citizens’ National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Ky., has the foundation in for 
its new $35,000 building. 


The North Side State Bank of Evans- 
ville, Ind., is altering a moving picture 
theatre for use as a banking house. 


The Peoples’ Bank & Trust Co., 
of Mt. Vernon, Ind., has started work 
remodeling its building. 


The Peoples’ Bank of Omro, Wis., has 
let the contract for a bank and store 
building. 


The new banking rooms of the Farm- 
ers National Bank of Waseca, Minn., 
are now completed, giving Waseca coun- 
ty one of the most complete and mod- 
ern banking houses in southern Min- 
nesota. The architect, A. Moorman & 
Company of St. Paul, specialists in 
bank architecture, designed the build- 
ing on strictly business lines, curtailing 
all tendencies to the elaborate, creating 
a room of unusual architectural merit, 
yet always with a view to accommodate 
with the greatest convenience the cus- 
tomary business of banks. 


The First National .Bank of Throck- 
morton, Texas, has recently moved into 
its new building completed at a cost of 
$26,000. The building is two-story, 
the upper story being used for offices. 


Work on the interior of the new bank 
building erected by the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Waynesburg, Pa.,- is 
progressing. 


The Chelsea National Bank of At- 
lantic City, N. J., is to erect a two-story 
brick and stone bank and office build- 
ing. 
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The Swissvale Trust Co., Swissvale, 
Pa., will build a $75,000 banking house. 


The South Fork Union Deposit Bank, 
South Fork, Pa., has the foundation 
in for its $30,000 building. 


The foundation is now in for the 
new building of the People’s National 
Bank, Shippensburg, Pa. 


The Planters Bank of Clarksviile, 
Va., is putting a new brick and lime- 
stone front on its building. 


The First National Bank of Cincin- 
nati is remodeling a store building for 
additional banking space. 











Crist & Anderson 


Engineers Spalding Building 


Proposed building containing banking room, offices and community hall. 





You can save 10% on your new bank building 
by our one contract price plan 


We make an accurate estimate of the total cost to you. This original estimate 
of cost, is the total cost of your building absolutely complete. 


Bankers who realize the value and importance of bank buildings that are 
Architecturally supreme and distinctive will find our organization offers an 
individuality of style and construction that is obtainable nowhere else. © 


Investigate our one contract price plan. 


Bankers Architectural & Engineering Co. 


Address Main Office: 1359 Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Auditorium Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Hemlock State Bank of Hem- 
lock, Ind., has let the general contract 
for its new bank building. 


The Produce Exchange Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is having plans drawn for 
remodeling its building at a cost of 
$60,000. 


The foundation is in for the twelve- 
story bank and office building to be 
erected by the First National Bank of 
Wichita, Kansas, at a cost of $1,200,000. 


The Farmers’ Bank & Trust Co., 
Georgetown, Ky., is remodeling the in- 
terior of its building at a cost of $45,- 
000. 
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Purcell & Elmslie 
Portland, Oregon Architects 
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The People’s State Bank of Detroit 
is taking bids for the remodeling of a 
branch bank and office building. 


The Citizens Bank of Rockport, Mo., 
has begun the erection of its new $30,- 
000 building. 


The First National Bank of Converse, 
Ind., will build a $30,000 bank home. 


The American Exchange Bank of Mil- 
waukee is building an $80,000 bank and 
office building. 


The First National Bank of Marsh- 
field, Wis., has the foundation in for a 
$200,000 building. 


The Farmers Savings Bank, Dallas, 
Ia., will start work soon on its new bank 
home. 


The United States National Bank of 
Johnstown, Pa., will start work soon re- 
modeling its banking structure. 


The Lincoln Bank of Erie, Pa., has 
had plans drawn for altering a moving 
picture theater for use as a banking 
house. 


The Oxford Bank of Frankford, Phil- 
adelphia, has let the contract for a 
branch bank building. 


The Citizens National Bank, Mones- 
sen, Pa., is remodeling and altering its 
bank home. 


The Second National Bank of Erie, 
Pa., has begun the erection of a $400,- 
000 bank building. 


The Security Co-Operative Bank of 
Brockton, Mass., has let the contract 
for remodeling its banking house. 


The Merchants Trust Co., of Law- 
rence, Mass., will start work soon re- 


modeling its bank building at a cost of 
$15,000. 


The West Jersey Trust Co., Camden, 
N. J., will remodel its bank home. 


The Citizens National Bank, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, is having plans drawn for 
a $600,000, ten-story bank and office 
building to be constructed of brick, 
granite and limestone. 


The State Savings Bank of Dover, 
Ohio, is building a $40,000 brick, stone 
and reinforced concrete banking house. 


The Twelfth Street Bank, Milwaukee, 
is planning to remodel their presen‘ 
bank building at Twelfth and Galena. 


The Des Moines, Ia., National Bank 
is having plans drawn for its five-story, 
brick and stone-trimmed building, to 
cost $300,000. 
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GRAND RAPIDS SAVINGS BANK 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
TULSA, OKLA. 


REPRESENTATIVE WORK OF THE 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


BANK BUILDINGS AND INTERIORS 


California Wells Fargo-Nev. Natl. Bank.. 
Humboldt Savings Bank 
Union Trust Company 


. San Francisco 
San Francisco 


n Francisco 
First National Bank Los Angeles 


Citizens National Bank Los Angeles 

Continental National Bank... .. Los Angeles 

Guaranty Tr. & Sav. Bk ie Angeles 
vings Bank........ . San Diego 

edie Natl. Bank.. San Diego 

American National Bank San Diego 

Union National Bank Pasadena 

Citizens Nzesional Bank Riverside 

Central 

Stockton Sav. & Loan Society 

Capital National Bank 

Fresno National Bank 

First National Bank 

First National Bank 

Capital National Bank 

Federal State & Sav. Bank 

International Trust Co 

Commercial National Bank... 

Interstate Trust Company . 

Security Safe Deposit Co. 

Sweet-Causey-Foster Co. 

First National Bank. 

Natl. Bk. of the Republic 

Mercantile Tr. & Sav. Bk 

Southwest Tr. & Sav. Chicago 

Woodlawn Safety Deposit Co Chicago 

Peabody Houghteling & Co Chicago 


LBOONE COUNTY NAT’L BANK 


Illinois 


West Side National Bank 

Central Hyde Par 

Liberty Trust & Savings Bank 

Unity Safe Deposit Co 

Washington Park Natl. Bank 

Illinois Life Insurance Co 

Noel State B 

State Treasurer's Office 

Rockford National Bank 

First National Bank 

First National Bank Bushnell 

First National Bank Champaign 

First National Ban Barry 

First National Bank Dwight 

First National Bank Shelbyville 

First Tr. & Sav. Bank Cairo 

Citizens National Bank................Decatur 

Home Bldg. & Loan Assn.. 

State Sav. Bk. & Tr. Co 

Fletcher-Am. Natl. Bank 

Fletcher Sav. & Tr. Co. 

German American Tr. Co . Indianapolis 

Old State National Bank. . Evansville 

Studebaker Bank ... Bluffton 

LaFayette Savings Bank. ; 

Terre Haute Trust Co..... aute 

Union Trust Company 

Citizens Bank 

Scott County Sav. Bank 

Muscatine State Bank 
loosa National Bank 


ladianapalie 
. ._ Indianapolis 


Michigen City 
Davenport 
Muscatine 


SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK 


COLUMBIA, MO. SAN DIEGO, CAL 
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LIBERTY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Minnesota 
Missouri 


rr 


SIOUX FALL NATIONAL BANK 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


REPRESENTATIVE WORK OF THE 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


BANK BUILDINGS AND INTERIORS 


(Continued) 


Fourth National Bank 

Central National Bank 

Citizens First Nat. Bank 

Commercial Natl. Bank 

The State Bank 

Citizens State Bank... . 

Citizens National Bank 

Exchange National Bank 

First National Bank 

Kalamazoo Trust Co 

City Savings Bank 

Dime Savings Bk. Branch 

Dime Savings Bk. Branch 

Old National Bank 

State Savings Bank 

Farmers & Mechanics Bk....... ia 

Ann Arbor Savings Bank 

Grand Rapids Sav. Bank 

Second National Bank 

Union National Bank 

Metropolitan Natl. Bk. ...... 

Third National Bank 

Drovers National Bank 

Hannibal National Bank 

Farmers & Merchants Bk.. 
one County Natl. Bank. 

First National Bank 

Merchants National Bank. . 

State Savings Bank 

Daly Bank & Trust Co 


Grand Rapids 


+s -Minneapolis 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 


Washington 


Reno National Bank 
First National Bank 

nion National Bank 
Hayden Clinton Natl. Bk 
Commercial Natl. Bank 
Citizens Bank 
Peoples Sav. Bank. Co 
Old Citizens Natl. Bank 
Farmers National Bank 
Exchange National Bank 
First National Bank 
Title Guaranty & Tr. Co 
United States Natl. Bk. 
Peoples Savings Bank 
Guaranty Trust Company.. 
Sioux Falls Natl. Bank 
City National Bank 
Natl. Bank of Commerce 
McCornick & Co., Salt Lake City 
Natl. Nank of the Republic . .Salt Lake City 
Ogden State Bank 
Fidelity Trust Co. 


Washington, D.C. Commercial National Bank 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Washington Loan & Tr. Co. 
International Banking Corp 
First National Bank 
Bank of Sheboygan 
Lander State Bank 


At the present time we have in hand contracts with the following banks: 


Colorado 
- 
«e 
Illinois 
e 
Indiana 


Kansas 


“s 


Louisiana 


First National =... Colorado Springs 
Bankers Trust Com: Denver 
The United States National Bank. . .Denver 
The First National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 

i soerey Trust & Savings Bank 

Noel State Bank Chicago 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank.. -Chicago 
McKey & Bones (C8 — o Building). . Chicago 
Anderson Ban! erson 
First & Hamilton my BankFort —— 
Elkhart County Trust Seong en 
Fletcher-American Nat'l Bk... lis 
Wabash — Bank 


Scott Count Bank 

Woodbury County Se avings —- Sioux City 
Commercial National Bank. . . In nen — 
Citizens National Bank 

Canal-Commercial National Bk. ete Orlea ~ 


Indiana; 


Michigan 
“e 


Missouri 


Pennsylvania 


Tonng 


Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Second National Bank 

Dansard & Son State Bank........ 

National Lumberman’s Bank... .. 

Exchange National Bank. ..... s- Colum 

Merchants National Bank Billings 

‘eoples Banking & ae Company Marietta 

Ewset National Bank ew Bethlehem 
First National Bank 

Guaranty Trust Com Butler 

Mellon National Ban 

Peoples Savings & Trust Co Pitteberth 

Union Savings Bank Pittsburgh 

Union Trust Company Pittsburgh 

Security National Bank. - Dallas 

City National Bank. Galveston 

First National Bank. . El Paso 

Ogden State Bank - _-Ogden 

Puget Sound Banking & Trust Co. . Tacoma 

Beloit State Bank 


WEARY AND ALF ORD COMPANY 
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The New Iowa State Bank, Dexter, 
Ia., is building an addition to its bank- 
ing structure at a cost of $10,000. 


The First National Bank of St. Louis 
will build a $250,000 addition to its 
bank home. 


The Citizens Security Bank of Engle- 
wood Station, Kansas City, Mo., is 
building a $25,000 bank, store and office 
building. 


The Milan Bank, Milan, Tenn., has 
had plans drawn for enlarging and al- 
tering its building. 


Plans are now completed for the 
brick and concrete rear addition to be 
built by the Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank of Chicago at a cost of $200,000. 


The First National Bank of McKees- 
port, Pa., has let the contract for its 
$100,000 building. 


The Farmers’ First National Bank of 
Rake, Ia., is excavating, preliminary to 
going ahead with its $18,000 bank home. 


The First National Bank of Toronto, 
S. Dak., has work under way on its new 
$20,000 building. 


Work has been started remodeling the 
building of the Phillips State Bank of 
Chicago, at a cost of $100,000. 


All bids are in for remodeling the 
eight-story building of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, New York City, to 
cost around $450,000. 


The First National Bank, Farming- 
dale, L. I., N. Y., is taking bids for its 
new bank home, to be built of limestone 
and artificial stone at a cost of $40,000. 


~ The Little Falls National Bank, Little 
Falls, N. J., is planning either to erect 
a new building or to remodel its old 
one. 


The Brooklyn Trust Co., is altering 
its bank building. 


The Union Market National Bank, 
Watertown, Mass., has begun the erec- 
tion of a $250,000 bank home. 


The Merchants Bank of Canada, Mon- 
treal, has let the general contract to 
Hoggson Bros., New York City, for its 
six-story brick building. 


The’ East Brooklyn Savings Bank 
will erect a one-story brick and lime- 
stone building at a cost of $40,000. 


The National Commercial Bank and 
the Park Bank of Albany, N. Y., will 
alter its banking structure at a prob- 
. able cost of $150,000. 





The Amherst National Bank, Black 
Rock, N. Y., is having preliminary plans 
prepared for its bank home. 


Plans are about completed and bids 
will soon be taken for the $25,000 build- 
ing to be erected by the Bank of Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. 


The foundation is now in for the new 
$12,000 building of the Broadalbin Na- 
tional Bank of Broadalbin, N. Y. 


The State Bank of Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., has let the contract for a three-story 
building. 


Work is now under way on the build- 
ing of the Lewiston Trust Co., Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 


The Workingmen’s Co-operative Bank, 
of Boston, has let the contract for its 
six-story bank, store and office building. 
The architect for this structure is Thos. 
M. James, of Boston. 


The Union Market National Bank of 
Watertown, Mass., has awarded the con- 
tract for its new $250,000 building. 


The Chelsea National Bank of At- 
lantic City, N. J., will erect a two-story 
brick and stone building. 


The Citizens’ National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, is taking bids on a $40,000, three- 
story building, to be constructed of stone 
and steel. 


The Diamond National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, has begun work on a $400,000 
side addition to its building. 





The general contract has been let for 
the two-story bank building being 
erected by the First National Bank of 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., at a cost of $65,000. 


The First National Bank of Farming- 
dale, L. I., N. Y., is taking bids on a 
one-story, limestone or artificial stone 
building, which is expected to cost in 
the neighborhood of $40,000. 


Contract has been awarded for re- 
modeling the Union Bank and Trust Co. 
building, Dubois, Pa., at a cost of $15,- 
000. 


The Independence State Bank form- 
erly at 1215-17 South Kedzie Avenue. 
Chicago, moved recently into its new 
building at the southeast corner of 
Roosevelt Road and Kedzie Avenue. 


The Third National Bank of Rock- 
ford, Ill., is remodeling and enlarging 
its building at a cost of $20,000. 


The foundation is now in for the $20,- 
000 building being erected by the 
Seward, Ill., Savings Bank. 
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Colville, Washington, is now enjoying 
a big building boom. Among the im. 
provements are the remodeling of the 
First National Bank building and in- 
stallation of more modern burglar proof 
safes, and the purchase of a lot 30 x 120 
feet by the Colville Loan & Trust Com- 
pany to be used for a new building. 


The Bankers Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, recently purchased ad- 
ditional space in an adjoining building 
and alterations are now under way 
which when completed will furnish 
larger banking room on the main floor. 


The Oxford Bank of Frankford, Pa., 
recently contracted for the erection of a 
new building to take care of increasing 
business of their branch in Bridesburg. 


The Peoples Bank of Montoursville, 
Pa., will erect a $25,000 brick and stone 
building. 


The Jersey Shore State Bank, Jersey 
Shore, Pa., has had plans drawn for a 
$25,000 brick and stone building. 


Work has commenced on the $150,- 
000 bank, store and office building, 
which will house the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Savings Department Opens New Rooms 


The-Savings Department of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis recently 
opened its new banking rooms at 511 
Olive Street. 

A new effect in bank decoration has 
been obtained by the architect. The 
pure white ceiling with its conventional 
designs of classical character, shading 
into the cream white of the upper walls, 
form a pleasing contrast to the restful 
light green marble effect of the side 
walls lower down. A number of large 
plate glass windows provide ample light 
and the net result gained is both pleas- 
ing and effective. 

The building formerly occupied by 
the Savings Department will be re 
decorated and remodeled and thrown 
into one with the present general bank- 
ing rooms. The floor space thus pro- 
vided will afford ample room for all 
customers of the bank to transact their 
business comfortably and expeditiously. 

The four floors of the building at 309 
Broadway and the five floors of the 
building at 511 Olive St., will be gone 
over by the architect with the idea of 
making all this space available for hous- 
ing the different activities of the bank. 
The total amount of floor space thus 
made available will place the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis in the lead in 
this particular as the largest bank west 
of the Mississippi River, a distinction 
which it already enjoys in the total 
amount of its resources. 
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OT in reputation or promise, nor in statement of inventory 
valuation; but in conservative realty appraisal reposes 


UNQUESTIONABLE BACKING 


that protects your clients’ investments in Warehouse Bonds. + 


Are you sufficiently familiar with these offerings to pass on to 
your clients definite information concerning them P 


A “Moores & Dunford” Report Sets Forth the 
Essential Facts Completely 


Moores & Dunford 


Engineering Corporation 


Specialists in warehouse design and maintenance 
and supervision of warehouse _ construction 


744-46 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 
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The National Exchange Bank of Bal- 
timore, has the foundation in for the 


addition to its banking house to cost 
$800,000. 


The foundation is now in for the $40,- 
000 bank and office building to be 
erected by the Shenandoah Valley Bank 
& Trust Co., of Martinsburg, W. Va. 


The Hamilton Savings Bank of 
Washington, D. C., has work under way 
remodeling its building. 


The Heights Savings & Loan Co., of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, has let the 
general contract and selected an arch- 
itect, preliminary to commencing work 
on its new $100,000 bank home. 


The Redford State Bank, Redford, 
Mich., has started work on its new bank- 
ing house, which is expected to cost 
about $60,000. 


The Old National Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has started work re- 
modeling its building. 


Contract has been let to Hoggson 
Bros. & Co., New York City, and work 
started on alterations and addition to 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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The First City Bank of Milwaukee is 
planning to remodel a theatre for use 
as a bank home. 


Preliminary sketches have been drawn 
for the brick and reinforced concrete 
bank building to be created by the Union 
Trust & Savings Bank of Dubuque, Ia. 


The Iowa State Bank of Clinton, has 
let the contract for remodeling its bank 
building. 


The Chouteau Trust Co., St. Louis, 
has the foundation in for its new 
seven-story bank and office building, 
to cost in the neighborhood of $225,- 
000. 


The Creve Coeur, Mo., Farmers State 
Bank has let the contract for a $20,000 
bank and garage building. 


The Citizens’ Bank of Kenosha, Wis., 
is remodeling its building at a cost of 
$25,000. 


The Commercial National Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mich., has begun the erection 
of a bank, store and office building to 
cost $150,000. 


The Dime Savings Bank of Toledo 
has let the contract for remodeling its 
building. 


The First National Bank of St. Paris, 
Ohio, is remodeling a store building at 
a cost of $50,000 for use as a bank 
home. 


The Morris Plan Bank of Cleveland 
has started excavating preliminary to 
the erection of a $100,000 bank and 
office building. 


The Citizens’ National Bank of Wil- 
mington, Ohio, has started work re- 
modeling its building. 


The National Bank of Middlesboro, 
Ky., will erect a new building or re- 
model its present structure at an ap- 
proximate cost of $50,000. 


The Peoples’ Bank & Trust Co. of 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., has started work re- 
modeling its building. 


Giaver, Dinkelberg & Ellington, arch- 
itects, are drawing plans for a $400,- 
900, one-story bank building to be 
erected by the Bank of Detroit, ma- 
terials to be stone and reinforced con- 
crete, and construction strictly _fire- 
proof. 


The Woodlawn Trust Co., Woodlawn, 
Pa., has let the general contract for its 
$150,000 bank building. 
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THOMAS M. JAMES 
COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


3 Park Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
501 American Trust Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Fuller Bldg.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The illustrations show some recent bank 
work done by us. We shall be pleased to 
consult with you regarding any plans for 


expansion you may have in contemplation. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 


EAST BOSTON SAVINGS BANK 
East Boston, Mass. 


So POD er OP. SER TE 


BROCKTON NATIONAL BANK 
Brockton, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
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The Underwood 
Straight-Line-Plan 


For Bank Building 


First and foremost, Underwood comes to you with 


no hard and fast contract. 


The Straight- Line-Plan of contract, 


is that con- 


tract which best meets in the straightest, most expedi- 
tious way, the individual conditions of each individual 


bank. 


The architect may be of the bank’s own selection; 


or a properly quali fied architect selected by us. 

Either way, your architect will have the full co- 
operative advantage of our expert knowledge as bank 
builders. 


Furthermore, we will do for you just the construction 


work. Or the equipment. 


In short, we want to do that part of the work which 
sound sense, combined with figure facts, prompts the 
committee to feel is to the bank’s advantage. 
feature of the Underwood 


The “pay-as-you-go” 
Plan you will welcome. 
Send for figure facts. 


yr both. 
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Canal Bank Building 
New . La. 


Announcement was made recently by 
the Central Bank and Trust Corpora- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, that it will soon 
establish another branch in the vicinity 
of Peachtree and Tenth Streets in that 
city. This bank’s main quarters have 
just been enlarged and the basement 
converted into banking space for the 
savings, bookkeeping and auditing de- 
partments. 


Work has been continued on the top 
floor improvements of the Springfield 
Marine 


Bank, Springfield, Llinois. 





Under the new plan the top floor will 
be equipped with metal window cas- 
ings and reinforced concrete floors, mak- 
ing the building fireproof. 


The three-story First State Bank 
building. of Moorhead, North Dakota, 
which has been under construction dur- 
ing the summer, will be completed by 
Jan. 1. 


The new bank building of the Corn 
State Bank, Easton, Illinois, was opened 
to the public recently. 
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The Dallas County State Bank, Dal- 
las, Texas, recently moved into new 
quarters, occupying the entire first floor 
of the new Dallas County State Bank 
Building. Floor space is 50 x 100 feet 
and basement 30 x 100. Five modern 
vaults have been placed in the base- 
ment and eleven cages installed. Addi- 
tional interest in the new quarters is 
due to the bank’s rapid growth since 
being organized four years ago. It was 
then opened with a capital of $20,000 
and with only three employees. Capital 
and surplus are now over $400,000, and 
resources of $1,500,000. The bank will 
also operate a savings department. 


The Jefferson County Bank Building, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been purchased 
by the Realty Improvement Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Much interest is attached 
to the sale not only because this build- 
ing is the tallest South of the Ohio 
River, but also due to the report that it 
will be used by a large financial institu- 
tion soon to operate in that section. The 
Birmingham Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank now occupies the ground 
floor of this building. 


The Drovers and Merchants National 
Bank, Philadelphia, recently purchased 
a new site for $75,000. This will be im- 
proved with a new bank building. 


Guthrie Savings Bank, Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, recently increased their capital 
stock from $25,000 to $50,000 and an- 
nounced that they plan to remodel the 
three-story building which they have 
occupied for some time. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank of 
Columbus, Ohio, that a branch bank 
will be opened in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity district as soon as a location can 
be selected. 


The new building to be used for 
branch quarters of the Garfield Savings 
Bank, Cleveland, will be ready for busi- 
ness on November 15, according to re- 
cent reports. The new structure, located 
on Superior Avenue occupies a lot 40 
by 120 feet and costs $175,000. It is 
two-stories in height, the first floor con- 
taining officers’ quarters and main bank- 
ing rooms, while .the second floor will 
house the bookkeeping department and 
a community conference room, which 
is a new feature in the way of banking 
service. In this room business men 
may gather and transact whatever busi- 
ness they may have. 


The Citizens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Batesville, Arkansas, has leased 
a two-story building for use as new 
banking quarters. The first floor has 
been remodeled as a banking room, 
while the rear of this floor and the en- 
tire second floor will be used as offices. 
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GIAVER & DINKELBERG 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


751 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DINKELBERG & ELLINGTON 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEERS 


GIAVER 


603 Book Building 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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One’s first impression never 
fades. Give the public some- 
thing concrete around which to 
build its conception of your insti- 
tution. Make your bank building 


a monument, a landmark in”your 
community, incidentally one of 
your institution's most effective 
advertisements. 


“MIDLAND” § architectural 


terra cotta affords exceptional 


MIDLAND TERRA} ¢ 


1014 Chambef of 
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) TERRA 


opportunities for unusual and 
striking treatments, combining 
with the qualities of permanence 
and cleanliness, an unlimited 
range in color and adaptability 
of form. 
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“QUALITY and SERVICE” | 


our motto 


] SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


2A) COTTA COMPANY 


nba? of Commerce, Chicago 
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OGhe 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW ZEALAND 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 17 Moorgate Street, London 


$5-£1 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - = = = $15,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - - - = = = 15,000,000 
PAID UP - - - - = = = = = = = = 5,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - =- = = = = 5,100,000 
UNCALLED CAPITAL - - - - = = = 10,000,000 




















Drafts, Letters of Credit and Wire Remittances Granted and 
Bills on New Zealand Purchased or Collected. Transactions 
between the U. S. A. and New Zealand facilitated in every way. 


Every Description of Banking Business Conducted 


ARTHUR WILLIS, Secretary and London Manager. 
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— The Chemical Pational Bank of New Dork 


FOUNDED 1824 


CAPITAL $ 4,500,000 
SURPLUS & PROFITS 15,000,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER 200,000,000 





OFFICERS 
HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, Chairman of Board 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON, President EDWIN S. SCHENCK, First Vice-President 
FRANK K. TeTON i Vice-President OHN G. SCHMELZEL . Assistant Cashier 
FRANCIS HALPIN 2 Vice-President JOHN B. DODD . .  . Assistant Cashier 
ISAAC B. HOPPER eae Vice-President AMUEL T. JONES ._ . Assistant Cashier 
CLIFFORD P. HUNT . . Vice-President CLIFFORD R. DUNHAM Assistant Cashier 
teen M. SMITH . > ‘ Vice-President SAMUEL SHAW, es ‘ . Assistant Cashier 
DWARD H. SMITH . < Vice-President ROBERT D. SCO i . Assistant Cashier 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN ah: oe Cashier WILBUR F. CROOK _...__... Assistant Cashier 
EDWIN GIBBS .  . _.. Trust Officer N. BAXTER JACKSON Assistant Cashier 
AMES L. PARSON. : . Assistant Cashier ROBERT B. YMOND Fem Foreign Dept. 
AMES McALLISTER .. . Assistant Cashier ERNEST J. WATERMAN Assistant Trust Officer 
HENRY M. ROGERS e - Assistant Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
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DIRECTORS 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN Coe eLES vy CORLISS 
= W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT ARTHUR ISELIN JpHN A. 
5 ROBERT WALTON GOELET GARRARD ea ERBERT e TPWITCHELL 
= DARWIN P. KINGSLEY HENRY A. CAESAR PERCY H. ee ON 
) CHARLES CHENEY Sipiee ee A. JUILLIARD EDWIN S. CHENCK 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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E have received many compliments on the chaste sim- 
plicity of the building we designed -and planned for the 
Virginia Trust Company of Richmond, Va., and we hope 
our clients have found its attractiveness proves that they made 
a profitable investment in building this handsome edifice. 


It is but natural that men and women should be attracted 
by beauty, and the depositor takes pride in the fact that the 
bank with which he does business is one of.the architectural 
beauties of the city. 
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VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 


We invite correspondence and shall be glad to have our 
skilled architects and engineers cohsult with you. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Readers will confer @ favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY. when writing to our advertisers. 
















ACCOUNTANTS 


SMITH, McKAY 
& COMPANY 


Public 


Accountants 


823 -824 Ford Building 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


Telephone Cherry 5255 


DAVID SMITH 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
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ADVISORY ENGINEERS 


ARTHUR R. RHENISCH 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
2300-175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Wabash 2135 


Design - Construction - Equipment 
of Industrial Plants 


CORDS 


Bankers 
Cable Cord 


A cable laid, hard twisted, high- 
ly polished cord of great strength, 
put up in half pound balls. Every 
pound guaranteed 1,000 ft., 60 Ibs. 
tensile strength. 


3 Ib. pkg. 6 balls $ 6.00 

6 Ib. pkg. 12 balls 11.75 

10 Ib. pkg. 20 balls fe 

25 lbs. or over price 1.75 perlb. 


F. O. B. Chicago 


Special Offer—Our mill has authorized us 
to prepay charges on orders of ten pounds 
or over. Order now. 


Sample on Request 


A. G. DURHAM & CO. 


MILL AGENTS 
4060 N. Keystone Ave., CHICAGO 













































BANK CAGES AND GRILLS 


At Your Service 


WESTERN WIRE & 
IRON WORKS, Inc. 


18th Place and Sangamon St. 
CHICAGO 
Phones; Canal 6442 and 6443 










Below is a partial list of products which 
we manufacture for Banks: 


Steel Grilles and Wickets, in any 
finish 


Woven Wire Cages and Partitions, 
flat and sound wire 

Wire Currency Guards 

Wire Baskets, stationary and 
tilting 

Wire Telephone Racks, station- 
ary and revolving 

Hand Holes 

Steel Bar Vault Griiles 

Sheet Steel Doors and Shutters 

Outside Window Guards, steel 

bars and woven wire 


Cut This Out—And Save It 


You will need these things 
when you build or make changes 













HEATING DEVICES 


Now Is 
The Time 


Have your heating equipped with 
this device. It will enable you dur- 
ing the entire stretch of cold weather 
to have the temperature lowered at 
“closing time” and raised again in the 
morning before anyone arrives. 

All operations are timed 
and automatically controlled. 


Pf iW NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 
From the standpoint of conven- 
ience, comfort and economy you 
cannot invest in any bank equip- 
ment so completely satisfactory. | 


Write us for Booklet 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


2760 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS 


‘‘Aids to 
the Banker’’ 


will simplify many 
problems for the 
busy bank executive. 


Read the ads carefully 
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inventions are 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 
banks especially solicited. Highest refer- 
ences; best services. Attorneys and bank- 
ers having clients who wish to patent 





PATENTS 


invited to write for full 


particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








PHYSICAL CULTURE 








ICULATE For 
PR HEATH 


Fifteen glorious minutes on Pandiculator better 
thantwo hoursi nN gymnasium, Refreshes, rejuvenates. 
Helps retain youth, energy, vigor, vim. Wonderful 
results, Doctors recommend it. No electricity, no 
discomfort ; delightfully restful. Write today. 


PANDICULATOR CO., 1560 Advance Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 





PENMANSHIP 








WONDERFUL NEW DEVICE 
guides your hand; corrects 
yourwriting in afewdays. Big 
improvement in three hours. 

o failures, Complete out- 

ine FREE. WriteC, J. Ozment, 
Dept . 67 S* Louis, Mo, 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 








Price $1.00 












“PHONE” "ouaae 


Wonderful Sanitary whispering 
telephone mouthpiece enables you 
to talk freely without being over- 
heard. Hold secret conversation— 
Every advantage of a booth tele- 

hone-Sent postpaid for only $1.00 

oney back if not more than pil . 
THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
663 W. Washington St., Dept D 
Chicago, |Ilinois 





PRESS SERVICE 





Press 


Clippings 


An intensive service in 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, OREGON 


IDAHO, 


ALASKA AND 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CLIPPINGS ON ANY SUBJECT 


Business — Personal — Political 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to owr advertisers. 


Hinckley Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Bankers! Manufacturers! 


If you want to buy control in a large bank, or in a manufacturing corpora- 
tion; if you want to sell a controlling interest, I can be of Real Service. That's 
my business, buying and selling controls in corporations. I doa National Busi- 
ness. Write me, no matter where you are located. 


. JACOB BACKER 


Est. 1916 


FINANCIAL BROKER 
EXCHANGE BANK BLDG. 


PHM PMoDH 
pace 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


COIN WRAPPERS 


RADISSON "WRAPPING without KNOCKING” | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Tar We ito) Saeco) Cobo oer Taha sh 


FOR BANK TELLERS AND FOLKS WHO HANDLE role 


The largest and most com- 
plete commercial Hotel in 
the great Northwest — 500 
Rooms. Four large restau- 
rants—the best service and 
excellent cuisine. 


RADISSON INN 
Christmas Lake, Excelsior, Minn. 


Open During 
JULY and AUGUST 


You will like the dry humor (written since July Is and the practical hort cuts 
FREE ON REQUEST 
THE C. L. DOWNEY CO LI6.£. 6 . 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVING MACHINES 
AT HALF PRICE 

Addressing Machines, Typewriters, 
Multigraphs, Dictating Machines, 
Duplica’ors Multicolor Presses, 
Le.ter Folders; Check-writers 

Bought, sold and rebuilt. Same service and guar- 

antee that you would get with a new machine. 


PRUITT COMPANY, 112-R North LaSalle, CHICAGO 


Service 
Free to 
Bankers 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


- Have Good Eyes 


for a Lifetime 


Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


Desi “Honor School 

1920” by War Department 
One of the mcst distinc- 
tive schools in America 
Superb equipment. 80-acre 
campus. atronage from 
every state and territory of 
the Union and from foreign 
countries. Ideally located 
in the Appalachian foothills in the isothermal 
belt which the Government found most sat- 
isfactory for training soldiers. "Complete 
preparatory and college courses. Unlimited 
private cutoring without extra charge. Jun- 
tor and Senior R.O. T C. Complete equip- 
ment for military training. Tactical staff 
from the Army and U.S. Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 
Coaching courses for entrance examinations 
to Annapolis and West Point; College Courses 
covering the most difficult parts of the first 
year's work in the Academy to insure suc- 
cess and high rank. These courses have the 
enqneniet indorsement of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral; Special Courses for competitive exami- 
nations for appointment to Annapolis and 
West Point and Cadetships in the Coast 
Guard Academy. Over four hundred young 
men sent to the Government Academies dur- 
ing the War. Since 1917, Marion men have 
won appointments in every competitive ex- 
amination they stood. Rates moderate. For 
catalog and information, address 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres. Box F., Marion, Ala. 


~ STATIONERY 


1000 large Letterhds 
and 2000 half-Letterhds Sy. 
for lot 


3000 Total 
1500 large and 1000 half 


Letterheads - - - - $12.85 

4000 half-size Letterheads, 12.85 

5000 large Letterheads - 22.75 

Cus: Lithographed on Good Bond 
Maine to California Paper. Write for Samples. 


jtemers from 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
760 Tentonia Ave. 


At Bankers’ Desks; from the presi- 
dents to bookkeepers and stenog- 
nN raphers; in the tellers’ cages; there 
@! is close work; frequently under artificial light 
1 that puts an intense strain w the Eyes. 
Neglect may mean serious Eye Troub 
impairment of vision—a loss of efficiency for 
the daily tasks. zs 
Overwork, neglect and improper care have 
no place in nature's ‘‘wise intents.” Nature 7 
never intended that eyes should wear out. 
Many Eye Troubles are serious only when § 
neglected. A slight irritation, inflamation, 
itching, watering, or redness of the Eyes, f 
usually requires only rest, care and a sooth- 
ing lotion for quick and permanent relief. 
Glasses should be a last— 
not a first—resort. 
Merely keep your Eyes 
normal. ‘First aid to 
overworked Eyes” is sup- 
~ by Murine Eye 
medy. A handy bottle 
and dropper should be in 
every desk. You will best 
appreciate its soothing, 
strengthening and h 
properties from perso 
use. 


was first com- 
pounded by successful Occu- 
lists for use in their private 
practice. Through ite merits 
it has become the standard of 
Eye Remedy quality through- 
out the world. 
All Druggists sell] and recommend Murine Eye 


Our “Boox or rau Era” mailed upon request. 


e Remedy Co.—Chicago 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Waxed Carbon Paper 
Will not smut, dry out or wrinkle; superior wearing and 
manifolding qualities; will not soil the hands or stationery; 
maker clean, legible copies. Sold direct at factory prices. all 
colors in light, medium and standard weights. Send $1.50 for 
sample box of 50 sheets, legal sise. State color and weight 
desired. Money back if not pleased. 


Waxed ewriter Ribbons 
Are superior and distinctive; wear longrr. will not Gill the 
type or dry out. You save by buyine direct. Price, 3 for 
$2.00; 12 for $7, prepaid. Guaranteed to plesse or money 
back. Send $1.00 stampe for full lencth sample ribbon and 
booklet—"“Better Typewriter Results’ State name and 
model number of your typewriter. Address, 


Dept. 25. THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 


q WE have at hand vastly 
greater facilities than the 
average bank for doing re- 
search; work and getting at 
the facts bankers want. Our 
whole Service Department 
is built on the idea of re- 
search. 


Gg We aim simply to pass alon: 

to bankers the ideas an 
experiences that other bank- 
ers have found unusually 
successful. you want 
equipment, labor-saving 
devices, building intorma- 
tion, technical advice, tax 
advice ? 


+ 

gq WRITE us your inquiry or 
visit our offices when in Chi- 
cago. We can put you in 
touch with the facts you 
want and often save you 
both time and money. 
Many of our readers are 
using this Service Depart- 
ment regularly. We stand 
ready at your command to 
serve you also. 


SERVICE DEPT. 


THE 


BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


Readers will confer @ favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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~ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this heading at 


FIVE CENTS per word, 


signatures, address, name and heading to be counted. Send cash with your order. Answers 
| 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Fifty new bank or trust company ads monthly 
for twelve dollars a year. Better Adz, Buffalo, 
me os 38—12 ti 





Nothing startling— nothing ‘‘faddy” — just 
clean, common sense, business getting advertising. 
That's the sort of advertising I furnish—lIt’s the 

i Three words will 
. ‘““What’s your proposition?’ 
Charles Callahan, Excelsior, 





BANK DIRECTORY 





Have you issued your order for the July 1920 
Rand McNally Bankers’ Directory? Every bank 
should have this directory. $15 per copy. *8-3ti 





BANKS FOR SALE 


Southern California Banks. We specialize 
in delivering controls. Ask for lists. Anderson- 
Thompson Co., Suite 210 Story Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Calif. t.£. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


If you have not sent in your order for the 
July 1920 BANKERS DIREOTORY, you'd 
better hurry. Revised twice a year. $15 per 
copy. Rand McNally & Oo. 536 So. Clark St., 
Chicago. *8-3ti 





COLLECTIONS 





Bellingham, Washington, Centralia, Washing- 
ton, Pacific Mercantile Agency. 6*6ti 


Titley, 


Logan, Utah, Bonded, Honest. 
cient. 


Vigorous. Prompt. 


Effi- 
6* 6ti 


Eugene, 
agency. 


Oregon, L. M. Travis collection 


6*12ti 


Kansas—Middlewest Mercantile Agency, Wi- 
chita. 6*12ti 





Montana—Karbel Mercantile Agency, 7 
e ti 





FREE BOOK ON BANKING 


Tells how you can prepare to take the 
eashier’s place by studying at home in spare 
time. Write for your copy. American School 
of Banking, Edgar G. Alcorn, President, 107 
McLene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 6-12t* 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Bank fixtures for small town 
consisting of white oak office fixtures with glass 
and wire panels, above, and with two doors and 
two wickets. One large National burglar proof 
safe; a Burroughs duplex adding machine all in 
good condition and offered at a bargain. 

For prices write The Farmers Exchange 
Bank, Maunie, Ill. 11-2ti 




















1000 ¢ /o Bankers Monthly. 


. addressed care of the BANKERS’ MoNnTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


INCORPORATIONS 





Incorporate Your Business; Avoid Partner- 
ships; protect private property from business 
ventures; information free. Phillip Lawrence, 
former Assistant Secretary State, Huron, South 





Dakota. 6*12t 
Delaware Best, Quickest, Cheapest, most 
liberal. Nothing need be paid in. No adver- 


tising, affidavits, “blue sky laws,’’ or state stamp 
tax on stock or transfers; do business and hold 
meetings anywhere. Investors prefer them. 
Free forms. Colonial Charter Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 6*6ti 








OPPORTUNITIES 


BANK CLERKS AND OFFICERS desiring 
iti location, write 


OF AMERICA, 1-1262 Bryden Road, Columbus, 
Ohio. +. % 


PRINTING 


BANKERS’ LETTERHEADS BEAUTIFULLY 
LITHOGRAPHED! 1000 large and 2000 %- 
size $12.85. Customers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Kaydee Lithographing Oo., 
tonia, Milwaukee. 





Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*12ti 





Mr. Banker, Let us divide your Kalendar ex- 
pense by 12. Newsom’s 12-Year Kalendar. 
1858 Ingleside Terrace, Washington, D. O. 10*3ti 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY 
ACADEMY 








A select military school which consistently main- 
tains the highest scholarship rating of the 
University of California, the “Class M” distinc- 
tion of the War Department, and emphasizes 
the best' in Christian character training. For 
full information address: Capt. Thos. A. Davis, 
Pres., Pacific Beach, San Diego, eee 

a 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY. Modern used fixtures 
suitable for bank room 20 x 40. 
Bank, Boyne City, Michigan. 

































INCREASE 
DEPOSITS! 


through the “Budget Thrift 
Book”’ plan. Brings new busi- 
ness, increases volume of deposits 
and per capita deposits. Suc- 
cessfully operated by any bank 
—large or small. 


Write for sample proof 
of its success and prices 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


1300 West Jackson Blvd. 
ILLINOIS 





CHICAGO - 















Try the 
Little 
Fellows 


A classified ad in the 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
brings buyer and seller 
together at least cost, 
whether it is commodity 
or service. 


The BANKERS 
MONTHLY reaches both 
big and !ittle bankers. It 
has the largest paid na- 
tional circulation in the 


banking field. 





In 1864 Andrew McNally and William H. Rand 
adopted this design, which has for 55 years assured 
purchasers of Rand-McNally products of the excellence 
of the goods bearing that name whether they are 


MAPS, BOOKS, MAGAZINES, GUIDES,SCHOOL BOOKS, 
DIRECTORIES, GLOBES, TICKETS, FOLDERS, MAP- 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisera. 


TACK SYSTEMS, CATALOGS, 


In fact anything that can be properly printed 


BROADSIDES— 







































THE TRANSPORTATION 
ACT; ITS EFFECT ON CREDIT 


(Continued from page 66) 


tificates of the Service Corporation are of 
premier quality. 

Never has there been a real loss in equip- 
ment obligations since their creation in 
the early seventies. 

When a road went into a receivership 
the equipment was either segregated, un- 
der the Philadelphia plan, from the receiv- 
ership property and paid regardless - of 
other railroad property or it was consid- 
ered by the receiver to be an obligation to 
be paid in full before the recognition of 
any mortgage indebtedness was consid- 
ered. Such equipment obligations were 
much sought by investors. Those of the 
National Railway Service Corporation have 
far superior security behind them. 


On September 1, 1920, 22 of the larger 
railroads had outstanding equipment obli- 
gations aggregating $688,000,000. The 
New York Central Lines alone had up- 
wards of $250,000,000 of such obligations. 

The National Railway Service Corpora- 
tion’s present issue of equipment certifi- 
cates will bear 7 per cent a year. There 
will be .two issues, each limited to $30,- 
000,000. Twelve million dollars will be 
furnished by the government and $18,- 
000,000 furnished by investors, in each 
ease. The certificates for investors of onc 
issue have been subscribed for. These 
certificates must prove an _ exeeedingly 
popular form of investment for life insur- 
ance companies, savings institutions, trust 
estates and private investors. The govern- 
ment margin of 40 per cent in itself makes 
it an unusual form of investment. 

The organization of this corporation may 
justifiably be considered, next to the man- 
datory reasonable return on railroad prop- 
erty in the aggregate and division of ex- 
cess beyond such return, the most impor- 
tant step in the aid of transportation. Its 
full purposes are yet to be developed. The 
opinion has already been expressed by 
bankers that the benefits of the corpora- 
tion to the railroads will be twofold. Not 
only will the carriers be supplied with 
equipment upon more advantageous terms, 
but a given amount of equipment handled 
through the corporation will go farther to- 
ward reducing railroad capitalization and 
railroad rates. 

In conclusion, the matters which I have 
brought to your attention as essential to 
adequate transportation service in the in- 
terest of the whole people and continua- 
tion of private ownership merit your deep- 
est concern. No questions more vitally 
affect the interest of banking and credit 
I have alluded only to those phases of 
the questions involved which I believe de- 
mand your consideration. The co-opera- 
tion of all bankers is of tremendous im- 
portance. It is the duty of the bankers 
of the country to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in trying to 
solve the problems of the railroads eco- 
nomically. They can render material as- 
sistance to the commission by helping 
market the securities of the National Rail- 
way Service Corporation. For this we 
need co-ordination, co-operation, capital, 
confidence, boundless energy and patience, 
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THE KNOTT 


iit 


Wherg Home Comforts for Gentle Folk 


and 


Good Wholesome Table at Reasonable Prices Prevail 





AMERICAN PLAN 


Room, Private Bath and Meals included 
Under KNOTT Management 


1 Person $5.00, 2 Persons $8.00 Per Day 





PTET 


THE HOLLEY - - - 


= HOTEL LE MARQUIS -_ - 


THE VAN RENSSELAER - 


THE BERKELEY - - - 


THE EARLE- - - - 


THE IRVING - oa 


= THE JUDSON - - - 
THE ALBERT - - - 
THE WELLINGTON - - 


Special Rates to Permanent Guests 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


i - Washington Sq. West 
12 East 31st Street 

- 11th Street and 5th Avenue 
- 9th Street and 5th Avenue 
Washington Sq. North 
26 Gramercy Park 

- Washington Sq. South 


11th Street and University Place 


- 55th Street and 7th Avenue 


OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 


KEW GARDENS INN~ - 
CROCKER HOUSE -_ - 


Kew Gardens, Long Island . 
New London, Conn. 


Write for Reservations 





all of which must inevitably result in sta- 
‘bility and prosperous time for all the 
people. 


The Canal-Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of New Orleans have in- 
creased their surplus from $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000, thus making the capital 
and surplus of said bank $6,000,000; 
The Canal-Commercial National Bank 
of New Orleans have increased their 
surplus from $750,000 to $1,000,000, 
thus making the capital and surplus of 
said bank $1,500,000; The combined 
capital and surplus of the Canal-Com- 
mercial Banks of New Orleans now is 
$7,500,000; the total resources of said 
banks is over $90,000,000. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


The combined statements of the 324 
state banks in Mississippi as of June 
30, just compiled, show total resources 
of $200,539,549 and total deposits of all 
classes, $144,877,196, loans being $138,- 
872,966, the latter being, it is stated, a 
record. Savings deposits, which on 
Dee. 31 last were $44,700,000, on June 
30 had risen to $52,100,000. 


Announcement has been made of the 
merger of W. A. Harriman Company 
and Morton Company, Limited, under 
the name of W. A. Harriman Company. 
This New York house will undertake 
marine financing in addition to. the 
underwriting and distributing of new 
issues of securities. 
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We offer the services of 
a trained corps of Architects 
and Engineers, adepts in 
planning, designing, con- 
structing and equipping the 
Modern Bank. _ 

We refer to these buildings 
as proof of our ability: 


ROGERS PARK NATIONAL BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FARMER'S STATE BANK 
ANNAWAN, ILL. 


CURTIS TRUST COMPANY 
GRANT PARK, ILL. 


STATE SAVINGS BANK 
LAWLER, IOWA 


Inquiries solicited 


FREDERICK J. TEICH 


ARCHITECT AND BANK ENGINEER 
Suite 205-206 Traders Bldg. 
305 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Readere will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers, 
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